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T^EFATOllY  LETTER  TO  THE  PROVINCIAL 
SECRETARY. 


Education  Office,  West, 

Coboiirg,  March  27th,  1846. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith,  to 
be  laid  before  His  Excellency,  a  Report  on  a  system 
of  Public  Elementarj^  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada, 
— the  result  of  my  observations  in  Europe,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  task  assigned  me  by  the  late 
revered  Governor  General. 

Having  some  time   since  communicated  all  the  A  previous 

Report  on 

remarks  and  suggestions  I  had  to  offer  relative  to  the  Com- 
the  Common  School  Act,  I  have  made  no  reference  School 
to  it  in  the  following  Report  5  nor  have  I  given  any  p^eTcana^-" 
historical  or  analytical  view  of  the  systems  of  Public  ^^' 
Instruction  which  obtain  in  any  of  the  countries  that 
I  have  recently  visited.     I  have  only  referred  to 
them  in  as  far  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  to  illus- 
trate the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  in  re- 
spect to  a  system  of  Elementarj'  Instruction  for  Up- 
per Canada. 

I  cannot  expect  that  aii  implicit  and  unqualified 
assent  will  be  given  to  every  remark  which  I  have 
made,  or  to  every  opinion  I  have  expressed ;  but  I 
trust  the  general  principles  of  my  Report  will  meet 
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the  approbation  of  His  Excellency,  and  that  the  seve- 
ral subjects  discussed  Avill  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  public. 
E/^™P^®        In  availing  myself  as  far  as  possible  of  the  expe- 
tionists  in   riencc  of  other  countries,  and  the  testimony  of  their 

other  '  '' 

countries,  most  enlightened  Educationists,  I  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  country,  and  have 
only  imitated  distinguished  examples  of  other  nations. 

Europe.  Prussia  herself,  before  adopting  any  important  mea- 
sure or  change  in  her  system  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  been  wont  to  send  School  Commissioners  into  other 
countries,  to  collect  all  possible  information  on  the 
subjects  of  deliberation.  France,  England,  and  other 
European  Governments,  have  done  the  same.  Three 
enlightened  Educationists   from   the  United  States 

America,  have  lately  made  similar  tours  in  Europe,  with  a  view^ 
of  improving  their  own  systems  of  Public  Instruction. 
One  of  them  spent  upwards  of  two  years  in  Europe, 
in  making  educational  inquiries, — aided  by  a  Foreign 
Secretary.  I  have  employed  scarcely  half  that  time 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries  ;  and  without  hav- 
ing imposed  one  farthing's  expense  upon  the  public. 
Though  the  ^spirit  of  censure  has  been  in  some  in- 
stances indulged  on  account  of  my  absence  from  Ca- 
nada, and  my  investigating,  with  practical  views, 
the  Educational  Institutions  of  Governments  diffe- 
rently constituted  from  our  own,  I  may  appeal  to  the 
accompanying  Report  as  to  the  use  which  I  have 
made  of  my  observations  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that 
His  Excellency,  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
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generally,  will  appreciate  the  propriety  of  such  iiupii- 

ries,  and  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  which 

that   distinguished  philosopher   and  statesman,  M.  M.  Cousin. 

Cousin,  made  on  a  similar  occasion,  after  his  return 

from  investigating  the  systems  of  Public  Instruction 

in  several  countries  of  Germany  : 

'^  The  experience  of  Germany,  (says  M.  Cousin,)  Germany. 
particularly  of  Prussia,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  us. 
National  rivalries  or  antipathies  would  here  be  com- 
pletely out  of  place.  The  true  greatness  of  a  people 
does  not  consist  in  borrowing  nothing  from  others, 
but  in  borrowing  from  all  whatever  is  good,  and  in 
perfecting  w^hatever  it  appropriates.  I  am  as  great 
an  enemy  as  any  man  to  artificial  imitations ;  but  it 
is  mere  pusillanimity  to  reject  a  thing  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  has  been  thought  good  by  others. 
With  the  promptitude  and  justness  of  the  French  un- 
derstanding^ and  the  indestrujcli)bljB  unity  of  our  na- 
tional character,  w^e  may  assimilate  all  that  is  good 
in  other  countries  w  ithout  fear  of  ceasing  to  be  our- 
selves. Besides,  civilized  Europe  now  forms  but  one 
great  family.  We  constantly  imitate  England  in  all 
that  concerns  outward  life^  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
physical  refinements  ;  why,  then,  should  we  blush  to 
borrow  something  from  kind,  honest,  pious,  learned 
Germany,  in  what  regards  inw  ard  life  and  the  nur- 
ture of  the  soul  ?" 

But  I  have  not  confined  my  observations  and  refe- 
rences to  Germany  alone  ;  the  accompanying  Report 
is  my  witness,  that  I  have  restricted  myself  to  no 
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one  country  or  form  of  Government  j  but  that  I  have 
"  borrowed  from  all  whatever"  appeared  to  me  to  be 
"  good,"  and  have  endeavoured  to  ''  perfect,"  by 
adapting  it  to  our  condition,  "  whatever  I  have  ai> 
propriated." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

EGERTON  RYERSON. 

The  Honourable  D.  Daly, 
Secretary  of  the  Province, 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 
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V 


TO    HIS    EXCELLENCY 

LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES  MURRAY,  EARL  CATHCART, 

or  CATHCART,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  EENTBEW,  K.C.B., 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA, 

AND 

CAPTAIN-GENERAL  AND  GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF 

IN  JkSD  OTEB  THE 

PROVINCES  OF  CANADA,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  AND 
THE  ISLAND  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD, 

AND  VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  SAME,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the    Province,    Part  i. 
which  informed  me  of  my  appointment  to  my  present 
office,  contains  the  following  words : 

"  His  Excellency  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  give  Instruc- 
your  best  exertions  to  the  duties  of  your  new  office,  *^°"^' 
and  that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  devoting  yourself  to 
devising  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide proper  School  Books  ;  to  establish  the  most  effi- 
cient system  of  Instruction ;  to  elevate  the  character 
of  both  Teachers  and  Schools ;  and  to  encourage  every 
plan  and  effort  to  educate  and  improve  the  youthful 
mind  of  the  country ;  and  His  Excellency  feels  assur- 
ed that  your  endeavours  in  matters  so  important  to 
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Part  I.    the  welfare  of  the  rising  youth  of  Western  Canada^ 
will  be  alike  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  creditable 
to  yourself." 
Prepara-        Before  undertaking  to  assume  a  charge  so  respon- 

inmiiries.  ^i^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^Y  "^^^  ^^^^*  instructious  so  compre- 
hensive, I  felt  that  the  most  extended  examination  of 
already  established  systems  of  Education  was  desira- 
ble, if  not  indispensably  necessary. 

Accordingly,  I  applied,  and  obtained  leave,  without 
any  expense  to  the  Province,  to  visit  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  most  approved  sys- 
tems of  Public  Instruction  have  been  established. 

Having  devoted  upwards  of  a  year  to  this  prepara- 
tory part  of  my  task,  during  which  time  I  have  pur- 
sued my  inquiries  in  the  dominions  of  nearly  twenty 
different  Governments,  I  now  submit  to  Your  Excel- 
lency the  general  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
The  leading  and  fundametal  part  of  my  assigned 
task  w^as,  ^^  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  he  necessary 
to  establish  the  most  efficient  system  of  Instruction,^''  I 
will,  therefore,  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Your 
Excellency,  first,  what  I  have  been  led  to  conclude 
"  the  most  efficient  system  of  Instruction,"  and 
secondly,  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  establish- 
ment, so  as  to  "  elevate  the  character  of  both  the 
Teachers  and  Schools,  and  to  encourage  everj^  plan 
and  effort  to  educate  and  improve  the  youthful  mind 
of  the  country." 
Example  In  adopting  measures  so  decided  for  the  advance- 
Govmi-  ™^"^  ^^  ^^®  education  of  the  people,  the  Administra- 
inents.  tlon  of  Canada  is  but  following  the  example  of  the 
most  enlightened  Governments,  and,  like  them,  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  strongest  claims  to  the 
esteem  of  the  country  and  .gratitude  of  posterity.  On 
the  part  of  both  the  free  and  despotic  Governments  of 
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Europe,  no  subject  has  latterly  occupied  more  atteu-  Tart  i. 
tiou  than  that  of  Public  Instruction.  The  whole  sub- 
|ect  has  undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation  ; 
and  systems  both  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
maturing  for  ages,  extending  from  the  lowest  Elemen- 
tary Schools  up  to  the  Colleges  and  Universities,  have 
been  carefully  digested  and  brought  into  efficient 
operation. 

The  improvement  and  wide  extension  of  the  systems 
of  Elementary  Instruction  form  the  most  prominent, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  extra- 
ordinary developement  in  the  policy  of  both  the 
European  and  American  Governments. 

Adequate  provisions  for  Elemfentary  Instruction 
exist  not  only  in  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Austria,  and  the  minor  States  of  Germany,  but  even 
in  Russia  a  similar  system  has  been  commenced ;  the 
whole  of  that  va,st  empire  has  been  divided  into  Pro- 
vinces, with  a  University  in  each;  the  Provinces  again 
divided  into  Districts,  each  of  which  is  provided  with 
a  Classical  Gymnasium; — each  Gymnasia!  District 
divided  again  into  School  Districts,  and  in  each  an 
Elementary  School ;  so  that,  as  a  recent  traveller 
observes,  "  from  Poland  to  Siberia,  and  from  the 
Wiite  Sea  to  the  regions  beyond  Caucasus,  including 
the  Provinces  recently  wrested  from  Persia,  there  are 
the  beginning  of  a  complete  system  of  Common  School 
Instruction  for  the  whole  people,  to  be  carried  into 
full  execution  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to  pft>vide  the 
requisite  number  of  qualilied  Teachers." 

The  investigations  on  this  subject  which  have  for 
several  years  past  been  instituted  by  our  own  Imperial 
Government,  have  been  of  the  most  extensive  and 
practical  character,  and  ha\  e  already  resulted  in  the 
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Part  I.    adoption  of  measures  imprecedentedly  energetic  and 
comprehensive,  to  supply  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
lahouring  classes. 
Example        The  northern  States  of  the  neighbouring  Rupublic 
Govern-     ^^^G  also  made  laudable  efforts  to  improve  their  sys- 
luents.       tems  of  Elementary  Education ;  to  promote  which  ob- 
ject, no  less  than  three  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens  have,  during  the  last  nine  years,  made  exteu- 
sive  tours  in  Europe. 

But  the  vast  amount  of  legislation  which  has  been 
expended  in  these  States,  the  numerous  modifications 
and  amendments  of  the  School  Laws, — the  complaints 
that  are  still  made  by  the  most  competent  judges  and 
administrators  of  them,  of  the  defects  in  their  opera- 
tions,— no  less  than  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
subject  itself,  admonish,  and  seem  to  require  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject ;  so  that  the  wants, 
interests  and  circumstances  of  the  country  may  be  con- 
sulted as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  progress  of 
education  may  not  be  retarded  by  uncertainty,  doubt, 
and  frequent  change. 

The  instructions  which  have  been  given  mo,  and 
the  facilities  of  acquiring  information  with  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  evince  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  second  to  no  other  in  its  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  promote  in  every  possible  way  the  education 
of  the  people. 
Authori-        In  obedience  then  to  my  instructions,  I  proceed  to 

ties  ad- 

duced  in     the  cxplaiatiou  of  that  system  of  Education  which  I 
confirma-    couccive  to  bc  rcquircd  by  the  circumstances  of  the 

tion  of  the  "^  -^ 

Author's  country.  In  donig  so,  I  shall  strengthen  and  illus- 
trate my  own  views  by  references  to  the  best  authori- 
ties, both  European  and  American,  in  order  that  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  may  bc 
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satisfied — against  objections  >vhich  may  be  urged  TaiitL 
from  any  quarter — that  the  sentiments  which  I  may 
advance,  and  the  recommendations  I  may  venture  to 
submit,  are  not  rash  novelties  or  cnidc  speculations, 
but  the  result  of  the  largest  experience,  and  ther 
deepest  investigations  on  the  part  of  the  best  judges 
resident  in  both  hemispheres,  and  under  different 
forms  of  Civil  Government, 

By  Education,  I  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  What 
certain  arts,  or  of  certain  branches  of  knoAvledge,  but  YAwLiim. 
that  instrection  and  discipline  which  qualify  and  dis- 
pose the  subjects  of  it  for  their  appropriate  duties  and 
employments  of  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  of  busi- 
ness, and  also  as  members  of  the  civil  community  in 
which  they  live. 

The  basis  of  an  educational  structure  adapted  to  Basis  ami 
this  end  should  be  as  broad  as  the  population  of  the  ^^^85^- 
countr}^ ;  and  its  loftiest  elevation  should  equal  the  tem. 
highest  demands  of  the  learned  professions,  adapting 
its  gradation  of  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective  em- 
ployments or  professions,  the  one  rising  above  the 
other — the  one  conducting  to  the  other ;  yet  each 
complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of  education  it  im- 
parts ;  a  character  of  uniformity  as  to  fundamental 
principles  pervading  the  whole  :  the  whole  based  upon 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  uniting  the  com- 
bined influence  and  support  of  the  Government  and 
the  people. 

The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is  essential 
that  all  should  understand,  should  be  provided  yw-a?Z, 
and  taught  to  all ;  should  be  brought  w  ithin  the  reach 
of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  most  careless.  The  knowledge  required  for  the 
scientific  pursuit  of  mechanics,  agriculture  and  com- 
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Part  I.    merce,  must  needs  be  provided  to  an  extent  corres- 
ponding  with  the  demand,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
country ;  while  to  a  more  limited  extent  are  needed 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the 
fearned  -professions. 
Compara-       Now,  to  a  professional  education,  and  to  the  educa- 
of  Ekmeu-  tiou  of  the  more  wealthy  classes,  no  objection  has 
taryEdu-  jjgen  made,  nor  even  indifference  manifested.     On 
the  contrary,  for  these  classes  of  society,  less  needing 
the  assistance  of  the  Government,  and  having  less 
claims  upon  its  benevolent  consideration  than   the 
labouringand  producing  classes  of  the  population,  have 
liberal  provisions  been  made,  and  able  Professors 
employed:   whilst   Schools   of  Industr}^  have  been 
altogether  overlooked,  and  primaiy  Instruction  has 
scarcely  been  reduced  to  a  system ;  and  the  education 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  has  been  left  to  the 
annual  liberality  of  Parliament.     Nay,  even  objections 
have  been  made  to  the  education  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  people ;  and  it  may  be  advisable  to  shew,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  primary  and  industrial  Education,  commen- 
surate with  the  population  of  the  country,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Government,  and  as  is  here  proposed, 
is  justified  by  considerations  of  economy  as  well  as  of 
patriotism  and  humanity. 
General         Fh'iii,  sucli  a  systcm  of  general  Education  amongst 
Education  h^q  people  is  the  most  eSectual  preventative  of  pau- 

a  preven-  .  ,  .  *  r        ■ 

tative  of     perism,  and  its  natural  companions,  mJsery  and  crime. 

pauperism,  rp^  ^  jouug  and  growing  countr}^,  and  the  retreat 
of  so  many  poor  from  other  countries,  this  consideration 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  gangrene  of 
pauperism  in  either  cities  or  states  is  almost  incura- 
ble. It  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  be  hereditary  as 
w  ell  as  infectious, — both  to  perpetuate  and  propagate 
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itself^ — to  weaken  the  body  politic  at  its  very  heart,    1*^"'  i- 
— and  to  multiply  wretchedness  and  vice. 

Now^  the  Statistical  Reports  of  pauperism  and 
crime  in  different  countries,  furnish  indubitable  proof 
that  ignorance  is  the  fruitful  source  of  idleness,  in- 
temperance and  improvidence,  and  these  the  foster- 
parent  of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  history  of  every 
countr}^  in  Europe  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  fact, — apart  from  the  operation  of  . 
extraneous  local  and  temporary  circumstances, — that 
pauperism  and  crime  prevail  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  education  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  existence  and  prevalence 
of  education  amongst  those  classes,  is  the  absence  of 
pauperism  and  its  legitimate  offspring. 

To  adduce  even  a  summary  of  the  statistical  details 
which  I  have  collected  on  this  subject,  would  exceed 
my  prescribed  limits ;  and  I  will  only  present  the 
conclusions  at  which  competent  witnesses  have  arrived 
after  careful  and  personal  inquiry.  F.  Hill,  Esquire, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  Scotland,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  statistical  work  on  National  Edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Spain  and  America, 
states  the  following  amongst  other  inferences,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations : 

"  So  powerful  is  education  as  a  means  of  national  General 
improvement,  that,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  ^^^^* 
the  different  countries  of  the  world,  if  arranged  accor- 
ding to  the  state  of  education  in  them,  will  be  found 
to  be  arranged  also  according  to  wealth,  morals  and 
general  happiness ;  and  not  only  does  this  rule  hold 
good  as  respects  a  country  taken  as  a  whole,  but  it 
will  generally  apply  to  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
country. 
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Part  I.        Thus  in  England,  education  is  in  the  best  state  in 

Agricuitu-  the  northern  Agricultural  District,  and  in  the  worst 

r»i labour-  g^^^g  j^  the  southern  Agricultural  District,  and  in  the 

land.         Agricultural  parts  of  the  ^lidland  District ;  while  in 

the  great   Towns,  and  other  manufacturing  places, 

education  is  in  an   intermediate  state ;  and   at   the 

same  time,  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  extent 

of  crime  and  violence  among  them  follow  in  like 

order."" 

J.  C.  Blackden,  Esquire,  of  Ford  Castle,  Northum- 
berland, England,  in  concluding  his  evidence  before 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  expresses  himself  thus : 
^'In  taking  a  short  review  of  my  answers  to  the  Com- 
missioners' Queries,  the  advantageous  position  of 
our  labouring  population,  when  compared  with  the 
position  of  those  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the 
country,  must  be  manifest i  It  is  impossible  to  live 
among  them  without  being  struck  by  their  superior 
intelligence,  and  their  superior  morality*  I  am  fully 
justified  in  this  assertion  by  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
turns of  criminal  commitments  in  the  several  Coun- 
ties of  England,  which  prove  Northumberland  to  be 
very  much  more  free  from  crime  than  any  other 
County.  A  principal  cause  of  this  I  have  no  doubt 
arises  from  the  education  they  receive  at  the  Schools 
scattered  over  the  countiy."t 

The  Reverend  W.  S.  Giily,  Vicar  of  Norhara  Par- 
ish, Northumberland,  states  the  following  facts  in  evi- 
dence before  the  same  Commissioners : 

"  I  scarcely  know  an  instance  in  this  Parish  in 
which  the  children  of  an  agricultural  labourer  have 
not  been  sent  to  School,  for  the  most  part  at  their  own 

*  National  Education ;  its  present  state  and  prospects,  by  Frede- 
rick Hill,  vol.  ii,  pp.  164  and  165. 
f  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners.    Appendix. 
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expense.  I  believe  the  parents  set  a  greater  value  PAKt  L 
on  that  education,  the  expenses  of  which  they  defray 
themselves ;  they  watch  their  children's  progress 
more  narrowly.  From  pnidence  and  education  results 
the  prosperity  of  this  District ;  and  it  is  not  here  as 
in  some  places,  that  the  absolute  plenty  of  the  land, 
and  the  relative  poverty  of  the  people  who  live  in  it, 
keep  ])ace  one  with  the  other!  A  high  standard  of 
character  has  raised  the  standard  of  comfort  here : 
and  for  many  years  useful  education,  combined  with 
Christian  education,  has  been  diffusing  its  bless- 
ings."* 

The  same  causes  have  produced  the  same  effects  in  l^russian 
other  countries.  Prussia  is  a  conspicuous  example.  (/I™'^^^ 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  Thomas  Wyse,  Rhine. 
Esquire,  Member  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  au- 
thor of  an  elaborate  work  on  Education  Reform,  who 
has  made  extensive  tours  of  personal  inspection  on 
the  Continent.  Personal  observation  enables  me  to 
attest  to  the  coiTcctness  of  that  part  of  ^,Ir.  Wyse's 
statements  which  relate  to  the  recently  acquired 
Prussian  Provinces  on  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Wyse  says — 
^^  What  is  the  real  social  result  of  all  this? — How 
has  it  affected  the  population  for  good  or  for  ill? — 
How  is  it  likely  to  affect  them  in  future? — The  narra- 
tives given  by  Pestalozzi,  De  Fellenberg,  Oberlin  and 
the  Pere  Girard,  of  the  singular  revolution,  mental 
and  moral,  and  I  may  also  add,  physical,  effected  by 
the  application  of  their  system  of  teaching  on  a 
hitherto  ignorant  and  vicious  population,  though  ad- 
mitted to  be  isolated  experiments,  ought  not  the 
less  to  be  considered  evidences  of  the  intrinsic  force 
of  the  instrument  itself,  and  of  its  power  to  produce 
similar  results,  wlierever  and  whenever  fairly  tried, 

*  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     Appendix. 
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Tart  I.    witliout  reference  to  country  or  numbers ;  that  is, 
whenever  applied  with  tliesame  earnestness,  honesty 
and  skill  in  other  instances  as  in  theirs.     And  of  this 
portion  of  Prussia — of  the   Rhenish   Provinces — it 
may  surely  be  averred,that  it  has  now  been  for  some 
time  imder  the  influence   of  this   system,  and  that 
during  that  period,  vrhether  resulting  from  such  influ- 
ence or  not,  its  progress  in  intelligence,   industry, 
■  and  morality,  in  the  chief  elements  of  ^  irtue  and 
happiness,  has  been  steadily  and  strikingly  progres- 
sive.    In  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world  is  there  more 
marked  exemption  from  crimes  and  violence." 
Opinion  of      A  judicious  American  vrriter observes,  that  "  nearly 
jiev.  ifn     nine-tenths  of  all  the  pauperism  actually  existing  in 
"^'"•l^^'^t  P    ^"^^  country,  may  be  traced  directly  to  moral  causes  ; 
E.  Bishop   such  as  improvidence,  idleness,  intemperance,  and  a 
of  Ohio,      -yyant  of  moderate  energy  and  enterprise.     Now  it  is 
iiardly  necessary  to   add   that   education,  if  it   be 
imparted  to  all  the  rising  generation,  and  be  perva- 
ded, also,  by  the  right   spirit,  will  remove  these 
fruitful  sources  of  indigence.     It  will  make  the  young 
provident,  industrious,  temperate   and  frugal,  and 
with  such  virtues,  aided  by  intelligence,  they  can 
hardly  fail  in  after  life  to  gain  a  comfortable  support 
for  themselves  and  families.     Could  the  paupers  of  our 
own  State  be  collected  into  one  group,  it  would  be 
found,  I  doubt  not,  that  three  out  of  every  four,  if  not 
five  out  of  every  six,  owe  their  present  Immiliating 
positition  to  some  defect  or  omission  in  their  early 
training."* 

*  School  and  Schoolmaster.  By  Alonzo  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York.  Eleven  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have  been  circulated 
gratuitously  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Honourable  James 
Wadsworth,  and  three  thousand  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Brimmer,  late  Maj-or  of  Boston. 
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^Vkat  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  agricultural    Paut  r. 
ibourers,  and  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  is  Ma^^c- 
qually  and  specially  true  of  manufacturing  labourers,  ["^ing  la- 
"roin  the  mass  of  testimony  which  might  be  adduced  testimony 
n  this  point,  one  or  two  statements  only  will  be  se-  ^g^^g,?' 
)cted.    The  first  is  from  the  evidence  before  the  Poor  Esq.,  a' 
..aw  Commissioners,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Escher,  of  Zurich,  ^^nufifc- 
Hwitzerland,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  employ  turer  and 
lundreds  of  workmen.     In  reply  to  the  question,  as  ced^n-^ 
0  the  eifects  of  a  deficiency  of  education  on  success  in  gi^eer, 
nechanical  employments,  Mr.  Escher  says :  "  These 
•fleets  are  most  strikingly,  exhibited  in  the  Italians, 
\ho,  though  with  the  advantage  of  greater  natural 
•apacity  than  the  English,  Ssviss,  Dutch  or  Germans, 
ire  still  of  the  lowest  class  of  workmen.     Though 
hey  comprehend  clearly  and  quickly  any  sim^ple  pro- 
josition  made,  or  explanation  given  to  them,  and  are 
mabled  quickly  to  execute  any  kind  of  work  when 
:hey  have  seen  it  performed  once,  yet  their  minds,  as 
[  imagine  from  want  of  developement  by  training  or 
School  Education,  seem  to  have  no  kind  of  logic,  no 
power  of  systematic  arrangement,  no  capacity  for  coi- 
K^cting  any  series  of  observations,  and  making  sound 
deductions  from  the  whole  of  them.     This  want  of 
capacity  of  mental  arrangement  is  shewn  in  their 
manual  operations.     An  Italian  will  execute  a  simple 
operation  with  great  dexterity ;  but  when  a  number 
of  them  is  put  together,  all  is  confusion.     For  in- 
stance :  within  a  short  time  after  the  introduction  of 
cotton  spinning  into  Naples  in  1830,  a  native  spinner 
would  produce  as  much  as  the  best  English  workman  ; 
and  yet  up  to  this  time,  not  one  of  the  Neapolitan 
operators  is  advanced  far  enough  to  take  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  single  room,  the  Superintendents  being 
all  Northerns,  who,  though  less  gifted  by  nature,  have 
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Part  I.    had  a  higher  degree  of  order  and  arrangement  im- 
parted  to  their  minds  by  a  superior  education." 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  Education  would 
not  tend  to  render  them  discontented  and  disorderly^ 
and  thus  impair  their  value  as  operatives,  Mv.  Escher 
states :  ^'  My  own  experience  and  my  conversation 
with  eminent  mechanics  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
lead  me  to  an  entirely  different  conclusion.  In  the 
present  state  of  manufactures,  where  so  much  is  done 
by  machinery  and  tools,  and  so  little  done  by  mere 
brute  labour,  (and  that  little  diminishing,)  mental  su- 
periority, system,  order,  punctuality  and  good  con- 
duct,— qualities  all  developed  and  promoted  by 
education, — are  becoming  of  the  highest  consequence. 
There  are  now,  I  consider,  few  enlightened  manufac- 
turers, who  will  dissent  from  the  opinion,  that  the 
work-shops,  peopled  with  the  greatest  number  of 
well  informed  workmen,  will  turn  out  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  best  work,  in  the  best  manner.  The 
better  educated  workmen  are  distinguished,  we  find, 
by  superior  moral  habits  in  every  respect. 
Domestic  "  From  the  accounts  which  pass  through  my  hands, 
I  invariably  find  that  the  best  educated  of  our  work 
people  manage  to  live  in  the  most  respectable  manner, 
at  the  least  expense,  or  make  their  money  go  the 
farthest  in  obtaining  comforts. 

''  This  applies  equally  to  the  work  people  of  all 
nations,  that  have  come  under  my  observation ;  the 
Saxons,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swiss,  being  however 
decidedly  the  most  saving  without  stinting  them- 
selves in  their  comforts,  or  failing  in  general  respec- 
tability. With  regard  to  the  English  I  may  say,  that 
the  educated  workmen  are  the  only  ones  who  save 
m^ney  out  of  their  very  large  wages. 


comfort. 
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*'  By  Education  I  may  say,  that  I,  throughout,  mean  Part  I 
not  merely  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  but  better  general  mental  develope- 
ment;  the  acquisition  of  better  tastes,  of  mental 
amusements,  and  enjoyments,  which  arc  cheaper 
while  they  are  more  refined."* 

The  same  Report  contains  the  evidence  of  many 
English  manufacturers  to  the  same  effect,  as  also  the 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment on  the  training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841. 

The  same  causes  produce  the  same  effects  among 
the  labouring  population  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  United  States. 

In  1841,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  Massa- 
of  Education  made  a  laborious  inquiry  into  the  com-  ^'^"s^"'*' 
parativ  e  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  the  educated 
and  uneducated  manufacturbig  operatives  in  that  State. 
The  substance  of  the  answers  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  business  men  to  whom  he  applied,  is  as  follows : 
"  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  the  most  astonish- 
ing superiority  in  productive  power  on  the  part  of  the 
educated  over  the  uneducated  labom-er.  The  hand  is 
fomid  to  be  another  hand  when  guided  by  an  intelli- 
gent mind.  Processes  are  performed  not  only  more 
rapidly,  but  better,  when  faculties  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  eai'ly  life  fmniish  their  assistance.  Indi- 
viduals, who,  without  the  aid  of  knowledge,  would 
have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  inferiority  of  con- 
dition and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  want  and  po- 
verty, rise  to  competence  and  independence  by  the 
uplifting  power  of  education.  In  great  establish- 
ments, and  among  large  bodies  of  labouring  men, 
where  all  services  are  rated  accoj'ding  to  their  pecu- 

*  Report  of  Foor  Law  Commissioners. 
C 
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Pakt  I.  niary  value,  there  Is  it  found  as  an  almost  invariable 
fact,  other  things  being  equal,  that  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  a  good  Common  School  Education^ 
rise  to  a  higher  and  higher  point  in  the  kinds  of  labour 
performed,  and  also  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  while 
the  ignorant  sink  like  dregs  to  the  bottom."* 

From  the  preceding  facts,  may  be  inferred  the  im- 
portance of  a  sound  Common  School  Education, 
among  even  the  lowest  class  of  agriculturalists  and 
mechanics,  in  respect  both  to  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed. 

The  general  diffusion  of  such  an  education  even  In 
the  poorest  country  is  the  precursor  and  companion  of 
the  general  diffusion  of  industry  and  virtue,  comfort 
and  happiness.  Of  this  Switzerland — naturally  the 
least  productive,  and  the  most  difficult  of  cultivation 
of  any  country  of  central  Europe — is  an  indubitable 
example. 
Switzer-  jn  several  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  I  have 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  substan- 
tial correctnesss  of  what  is  thus  stated  by  a  recent 
traveller :  "  The  intermixture  of  classes  is  wonderfully 
divested  of  the  offensive  familiarities  which  would 
infallibly  arise  from  it  in  less  educated  countries. 
Deferential  respect  is  paid,  rather  perhaps,  to  age, 
and  moral  station,  than  to  mere  affluence ;  but  I  have 
seldom  witnessed  any  departure  from  a  tone  and 
manner  of  affectionate  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  towards  the  higher  classes.  This  may,  how- 
ever, be  mainly  attributable  to  the  habitual  and  kind- 
ly consideration  shewn  to  the  working  classes  by  their 
superiors.  Whether  this  results  from  a  higher  sense 
of  doing  to  others  as  we  w^ould  be  done  by,  whether 

*Eeport  of  the  Secretary  of  ^e  Massachusetts  Education  So- 
ciety for  1841. 
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from  natural  kliid-beartcdiiess,  or  whether  from  1*art  I. 
tlio  knowledge  of  the  power  possessed  by  each 
man,  I  know  not ;  but  be  it  from  love,  or  be  it  from 
fear,  certain  it  is,  that  a  kindly  feeling  is  evinced  by 
employers  to  the  employed  in  Northern  Switzerland,  of 
which  few  other  countries  afford  an  example.  Swit- 
zerland is  clearly  indebted  to  the  highly  educated,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  to  the  extensively  educated 
mind  of  her  people,  for  her  singular  prosperity  and 
advancement. 

"  Brilliant  talents,  or  any  eminent  powers  of  intel- 
H^ct,  are  very  rarely  found  among  the  Swiss ;  but  for 
^ound  good  sense,  and  general  proficiency  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  education,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  a  people  equal  to  them. 

"  A  family  in  one  of  the  villages  I  visited  in  the 
Canton  of  Zurich,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  unusually 
disreputable,  and  I  was  cautioned  not  to  take  any 
thing  I  saw  there  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  One  of 
the  heaviest  charges  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
master  was,  that  he  had  been  repeatedly  warned  by 
the  gemeindamann  to  send  two  of  his  children  to  school 
who  were  turned  of  eight  years  of  age ;  that  he  had 
proved  so  refractory,  that  at  length,  the  Stadholder 
had  been  informed  of  his  conduct,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  found  he  was  about  to  be  fined  that  he  com- 
plied with  the  law." 

One  may  w^ell  ask  then,  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  Bishop 
^^  whether  a  wise  State  hath  any  interest  nearer  at  heart    ^^  ^  ^^' 
than  the  education  of  youth?"     Independent  of  the 
answer  furnished  by  the  foregoing  facts,  the  safety  of  a 
constitutional  State  may,  in  the  words  of  M.  Girardin,  M.  Girar • 
late  Educational  Inspector  of  the  French  Government  ^"* 
to  Austria:  ''  The  instruction  ofthe  people  endangers 
Absolute  Governments ;  their  ignorance  on  the  con- 
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FartL    trary  Imperils  Representative  Goverments;  for  th»; 
Parliamentary  debates,  while  they  reveal  to  the  mas^ 
the  extent  of  their  rights,  do  not  wait  until  they  can 
exercise  them  with  discernment :  and  when  a  people 
know  their  rights  there  is  but  one  way  to  govern  them, 
to  educate  them :"    A  sentiment  which  is  still  more 
Arch-        strongly  enforced  by  the  jiresent  enlightened   Arch- 
Whately.    bishop  of  Dublin :     "  If  the  lower  orders  are  to  be 
the  property,  the  slaves  of  their  Governors,  and  to 
be  governed  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  their  rulers,  then,  no  doubt,  the 
more  they  are  degraded  towards  the  condition  of 
brutes,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  submit  to  this  ty- 
ranny.    But  if  they  are  to  be  governed  as  rational 
beings,  the  more  rational  they  are  made  the  better 
subjects  they  will  be  of  such  a  Government."* 
System  of       J.  The  first  feature  then  of  our  Provincial  system 
should  be    of  Public  Instraction,  should  be  tmiversality ;  and 
umversai.    ^^^^  jj^  rcspcct  to  the  poorest  classes  of  society.     It 
is  the  poor  indeed  that  need  the  assistance  of  the 
Government,  and  they  are  proper  objects  of  its  spe- 
cial solicitude  and  care ;  the  rich  can  take  care  of 
themselves.     The  elementary  education  of  the  whole 
people  must  therefore  be  an  essential  element  in  the 
Legislative   and  Administrative  policy  of  an  en- 
lightened and  beneficent  Government. 
pSca^^       2.  Nor  is  it  less  important  to  the  efiiciency  of  such 
a  system,  that  it  should  be  'practical^  than  that  it 
should  be  universal.    The  mere  acquisition  or  even  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  without  the  requisite 
qualities  to  apply  that  knowledge  in  the  best  manner, 
does  not  merit  the  name  of  education.  Much  knowledge 
may  be  imparted  and  acquired  without  any  addition 

*  Archbishop  Whatelj.     Sermon  for  the  benefit  of  Halesworth 
and  Clondalkin  National  School,  p.  15. 
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^^hatt'vor  to  tlio  capadty  fur  llio  business  of  life.  Tart  I. 
TJicre  arc  not  ^vanting  numerous  examples  of  persons 
having  excelled  even  in  the  higher  departments  of 
kuowledgc,  who  arc  utterly  incon^petent  to  the  most 
simple,  as  well  as  the  most  important  affairs  of  ever}" 
day  life.  History  presents  us  with  even  University 
systems  of  Education  (so  called)  entirely  destitute  of 
all  practical  character  ;  and  there  are  elementary  sys- 
tems which  tend  as  much  to  prejudice  and  pervert, 
not  to  say  corrupt,  the  popular  mind,  as  to  improve 
and  elevate  it. 

The  very  end  of  our  being  is  practical j  and  every 
step,  and  every  branch  of  our  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  culture  should  harmonize  with  the  design  of 
our  existence.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  likewise 
eminently  practical ;  and  the  condition  and  interests, 
the  pursuits  and  duties  of  our  new  country,  under 
our  free  Government,  are  invested  with  an  almost 
exclusively  practical  character.  Scarcely  an  indivi- 
dual among  us  is  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  "  liv- 
ing by  the  sweat  of  his  face."  Every  man  should 
therefore  be  educated  to  practice. 

The  changes  and  developements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  arts,  modes  of  labour,  methods  of  busi- 
ness, systems  of  commerce,  administrations  of  the 
Government,  and  indeed  every  department  of  civili- 
zation, involve  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a 
corresponding  character  in  our  whole  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  same  amount  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge which  would  have  enabled  an  artizan  or  a 
tradesman,  or  merchant,  or  even  a  professional  man, 
to  have  excelled  in  former  years,  would  be  by  no 
means  adequate  to  success  in  the  present  stage  of 
mental  developement  and  of  keen  and  skilful  competi- 
tion. 
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Part  I.        The  state  of  society  then,  no  less  than  the  wants 

~^      of  our  countryj  requires  tliat  every  youth  of  the  land 

ghould  he  trained  to  industry  and  practice, — whether 

that  training  he  extensive  or  limited. 

What  in-       Now,  education  thus  practical,  includes  religion 

pricUcar    ^^^  morality ;  secondly,  the  developement  to  a  certain 

Education,  extent  of  all  our  faculties ;  thirdly,  an  acqaintance 

with  several  branches  of  elementary  knowledge. 

Under  these  heads  will  he  embraced  a  summary 
view  of  what  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nor  shall  I  be  very  particular  in  treating  them 
separately. 
Religion.  3rd.  By  religion  and  morality  I  do  not  mean  sec- 
tarianism in  any  form,  but  the  general  system  of 
truth  and  morals  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Sec- 
tarianism is  not  morality.  To  be  zealous  for  a  sect 
and  to  be  conscientious  in  morals  are  widely  different. 
To  inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  a  sect,  and  to  teach 
thQ  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
Not  Secta-  are  equally  different.  Indeed  Schools  might  be  named, 
nanism.  .^^  -vvliich  there  is  the  most  rigorous  inculcation  of  an 
exclusive  sectarianism,  where  there  is  a  deplorable 
absence  of  the  fruits  of  both  religion  and  morality. 
As  there  may  be  a  very  careful  teaching  of  some  of 
the  ornamental  branches  of  learning,  while  the  es- 
sential and  practical  departments  of  it  are  very  care- 
lessly, if  at  all  taught ;  so  it  notoriously  occurs  that 
scrupulous  and  ostentatious  maintenance  and  teaching 
of  the  ^'  mint,  anise,  and  cummin"  of  a  vain  and 
grasping  sectarianism,  is  accompanied  with  an  equally 
notorious  disregard  of  the  "  weightier  matters  of  the 
law"  of  religion  and  morality. 

Such  teaching  may,  as  it  has  done,  raise  up  an  army 
of  pugilists  and  persecutors,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to 
create  a  community  of  Christians.    To  teach  a  child 
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the  dogmas  and  spirit  of  a  sect,  before  he  Is  taught    Vxnv  i. 
the  essential  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  is  to 
invert  the  pyramid, — to  reverse  the  order  of  nature, — 
to  feed  with  the  bones  of  controversy  instead  of  with 
the  nourishing  milk  of  truth  and  charity. 

In  these  remarks  I  mean  no  objection  to  Schools  in  Separate 
connection  with  a  particular  religious  community, —  not  con- 
wholly  controlled  by  such  community,  and  where  its  demned. 
worship  is  observed,  and  its  creed  taught.  Nor  would 
I  intimate  that  such  establishments  may  not  in  many 
instances  be  more  efficient  and  more  desirable  than 
any  other  differently  constituted  ;  nor  that  the  exer- 
tions to  establish  and  maintain  them,  are  not  most 
praiseworthy,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  and 
supported.  I  refer  not  to  the  constitution  and  controul 
of  Schools  or  Seminaries,  but  to  the  kind  of  teaching — 
a  teaching  which  can  be  better  understood  than  de- 
fined,— a  teaching  which  un christianizes  four-fifths,  if 
not  nine-tenths,  of  Christendom, — a  teaching  which 
substitutes  the  form  for  the  reality, — the  symbol  for 
the  substance, — the  dogma  for  the  doctrine, — the  pas- 
sion for  sect,  for  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbours ; 
— a  teaching  which,  as  history  can  attest,  is  pro- 
ductive of  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  superstition, 
infidelity,  social  disputes  and  civil  contentions,  and  is 
inimical  alike  to  good  government  and  public  tran- 
quillity. 

I  can  aver,  from  personal  experience  and  practice,  what  reii- 
as  well  as  from  a  very  extended  inquiry  on  this  sub-  »^""^  ^^- 

1    .1     I  1  1         .  ^  struction 

ject,  that  a  much  more  comprehensive  course  of  bibli-  may  be 
cal  and  religious  instruction  can  be  given,  than  there  f^l^^^^ 
is  likely  to  be  opportunity  for  in  Elementary  Schools,  SchooLs, 
without  any  restraint  on  the  one  side,  or  any  tincture 
of  sectarianism  on  the  other, — a  course  embracing 
the  entire  History  of  the  BihU^  its  institutions y  cardinal 
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Part  I.  doctrines  and  morals^  together  with  tlic  evidences  of  its 
autlienticity.  lu  the  sequel,  this  statement  will  be 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  facts. 

The  misapplication  and  abuse  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  Schools  have  induced  many  to  adopt  a  con- 
trary error,  and  to  object  to  it  altogether  as  an  ele- 
ment  of  popular  education.     In  France,  religion 
formed  no  part  of  the  Elementary  Education  for  many 
years,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  ex- 
Eviis  of  a   ample  of  France  has  been  followed.     Time  is  required 
system  of   ^^^Y  ^^  dcvelope  the  consequences  of  a  purely  ^oJ^e^*- 
Education,  system  of  public  instruction.  It  requires  a  generation 
for  the  seed  to  germinate, — a  second  or  third  for  the 
fruit  to  ripen. 

However,  the  consequences  have  been  too  soon 
manifest  both  in  France  and  America. 

The  French  Govermiient  has  for  many  years  em- 
ployed its  most  strenuous  exertions  to  make  religious 
instruction  an  essential  part  of  l^^lementary  Educa- 
tion ;  and  experienced  men,  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed educational  writers  in  the  United  States,  speak  in 
strong  terms  of  the  deplorable  consequences  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  religious  instruction  in  their 
Schools,  and  earnestly  insist  upon  its  ajbsolute  neces- 
sity. 
Testimony      The  Honorable  Samuel  Young,  the  present  Supcr- 
perinten-    hitcndeut  of  Educatiou  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
dent  of      thus  pourtrays  the  character  of  the  popular  mind  in 
Schools  for  that  country,  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  religion  in 
the  State    ^hcir  systcm  of  Public  Instruction.     The  length  of 

of  New  "^  .  ^ 

York.  the  extract  wiU  be  amply  justified  by  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  high  authority  from  which  it 
emanates  : — "  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  pub- 
lic journalists  to  extol  in  unmeasured  terms  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  community.     On  all  occasions,  accord- 
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Ing  to  them,  Vox  popidi  est  vox  Bet.  We  are  pro-  Tart  I. 
nounced  to  be  a  highly  cultivated,  intellectual  and 
civilized  people.  When  we,  the  people,  called  for 
the  exclusion  of  small  bills,  we  were  right ;  when  we 
called  (br  the  rej^eal  of  the  exclusion,  we  were  equally 
right.  We  are  divided  into  political  parties  nearly 
equal, but  we  are  both  right.  We  disagree  respecting 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Government ;  we  quar- 
rel about  the  laws  of  a  circulating  medium ;  we  are 
bank,  and  anti-bank,  tarifif  and  anti-tariff,  for  a  na- 
tional bankrupt  law  and  against  a  national  bankrupt 
law,  for  including  corporations  and  for  excluding  cor- 
porations, for  unlimited  internal  improvement,  judi- 
cious internal  improvement,  and  for  no  internal  im- 
provement. We  have  creeds,  sects,  denominations, 
and  faiths  of  all  varieties,  each  insisting  that  it  is 
right,  and  that  all  the  others  are  wrong.  We  have 
cold  water  societies,  but  many  more  that  habitually 
deal  in  hot  water.  We  are  anti-masonic  and  masonic, 
pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery ;  and  are  spiced  and 
seasoned  with  abolitionism,  immediateism,  gradual- 
ism, mysticism,  materialism,  agrarianism,  sensualism, 
egotism,  scepticism,  idealism,  transcendentalism.  Van 
Burenism,  Harrisonism,  Mormonism,  and  animal- 
magnetism.  Every  public  and  private  topic  has  its 
furious  partizans,  struggling  with  antagonists  equally 
positive  and  unyielding,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we 
are  a  well  informed,  a  highly  civilized  people.  If  we 
look  to  our  Legislative  halls,  to  the  lawgivers  of  the 
land,  to  the  men  who  have  been  selected  for  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  experience,  we  shall  see  the 
same  disagreement  and  collision  on  every  subject. 
He  who  would  play  the  politician  must  shut  his  eyes 
to  all  this  and  talk  incessantly  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.    Instead  of  attempting  to  lead  the  com- 
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PiUT  I.  munity  in  the  right  way,  he  must  go  with  them  in 
the  wrong. 

"It is  true  he  may  preach  sound  doctrine  in  refe- 
rence to  the  education  of  youth.  He  may  state  the 
vast  influence  it  has  upon  the  whole  life  of  man.  He 
may  freely  point  out  the  imperfections  in  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  present  day.  He  may  urge  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  good  teachers,  of  the  multiplication  of  libra- 
ries, and  every  other  means  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  He  may  expatiate  upon  the  superstitious 
fears,  the  tormenting  fancies,  the  erroneous  notions, 
the  WTong  prepossessions,  and  the  laxity  of  morals 
which  most  children  are  allowed  to  imbibe  for  want 
of  early  and  correct  instruction,  and  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  last  through  life.  He  may,  with 
truth  and  freedom,  declare  that  the  mental  impress  at 
twenty  gives  the  colouring  to  the  remainder  of  life ; 
and  that  most  young  men  of  our  country,  of  that  age, 
have  not  half  the  correct  information  and  sound  prin- 
ciples which  might  with  proper  care  have  been  in- 
stilled into  their  minds  before  they  were  ten  years 
old.  But  here  the  politician  must  stop  his  censures, 
and  close  his  advice.  At  twenty-one,  the  ignorant, 
uneducated  and  way-ward  youth  is  entitled  to  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  mingles  with  a  community  com- 
posed of  m^aterials  like  himself.  He  bursts  the  shell 
which  had  enveloped  him;  he  emerges  from  the 
chrysalis  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  at  once 
becomes  a  component  part  of  a  highly  intelligent,  en- 
lightened, and  civilized  community  1 

"If  we  honestly  desire  to  know  society  as  it  is,  we 
must  subject  it  to  a  rigorous  analysis.  We  must  di- 
vest ourselves  of  all  partiality,  and  not  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  of  vanity  to  our  souls.    The  clear 
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perception  of  our  deficiences,  of  the  feeble  advances    Pabt  I. 
already  made  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  is  the  " 

best  stimulus  to  united,  energetic  and  useful  exer- 
tion. Bitter  truth  is  much  more  wholesome,  than 
sweet  delusion.  The  gross  flattery  which  is  weekly 
and  daily  poured  out  in  Legislative  speeches,  and  by 
a  time-serving  press,  has  a  most  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  public  mind  and  morals. 

''  The  greater  the  ignorance  of  the  mass,  the  more 
readily  the  flattery  is  swallowed.  He  who  is  the 
most  circumscribed  in  knowledge,  perceives  not  a 
single  cloud  in  his  mental  horizon.  Attila  and  his 
Huns  doubtless  believed  themselves  to  be  the  most 
civilized  people  on  earth ;  and  if  they  had  possessed 
our  editorial  coi^is,  they  would  have  proved  it  to  be 
so.  Weak  and  vain  females  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  have  been  charged  by  the  other  sex  with  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  flattery,  but,  judging  by 
the  constant  specimens  wiiich  are  lavishly  adminis- 
tered and  voraciously  swallowed,  the  male  appetite 
for  hyperboles  of  praise,  is  altogether  superior.  The 
vain-glorious  boastings  of  the  American  press  excite 
the  risibility  of  all  intelligent  foreigners. 

"  According  to  the  learned  and  philosophic  De  De  Toc- 
Tocqueville,  this  is  the  country  of  all  others  where  i'^®^^^®' 
public  opinion  is  the  most  dictatorial  and  despotic. 
Like  a  spoiled  child  it  has  been  indulged,  flattered  and 
caressed  by  interested  sycophants  until  its  capricious- 
ness  and  tyranny  are  boundless.  TOien  Americans 
boast  of  their  cultivated  minds  and  human  feelings, 
foreigners  point  them  to  the  existence  of  Negro  slave- 
ry. When  they  claim  the  civic  merit  of  unqualified 
submission  to  the  rules  of  social  order,  they  are  re- 
ferred to  the  frequent  exhibitions  of  duels  and  Lynch 
law.     When  they  insist  upon  the  prevalence  among 
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yjkB?:  Ij.    US  of  strict  integrity,  sound  morals,  and  extensive 

"*~"      piety,  they  are  shown  an  American  newspaper  wliich 

probably  contains  the  annunciation  of  half  a  dozen 

thefts,  robberies,  embezzlements,  horrid  murders,  and 

appalling  suicides. 

"  Burns,  the  eminent  Scotch  poet,  seems  to  have 
beheved  that  good  would  result, 

*  K  Providence  the  gift  would  gie  us, 

*  To  see  ourselves,  as  others  see  us.' 

*If  we  had  this  gift,  much  of  our  overweening  vanity 
would  doubtless  be  repressed,  and  many  would  seri- 
ously ponder  on  the  means  of  reformation  and  im- 
provement. But  that  any  great  improvement  can  be 
made  upon  the  moral  propensities  of  the  adults  of  the 
present  day  is  not  to  be  expected.  The  raw  material 
of  humanity,  after  being  even  partially  neglected  for 
twenty  years,  generally  bids  defiance  to  every  manu- 
facturing process. 

"  The  tnoral  education^  that  is  tJie  proper  disciplme 
of  the  dispositions  and  affectiom  of  the  mind,  by 
which  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  a  love  of 
justice,  of  benevolence,  and  of  truth,  ai'e  expanded, 
strengthened,  and  directed,  and  the  conscience  en- 
lightened and  invigorated,  must  have  its  l^asis  deeply 
and  surely  laid  in  childhood. 

"Truth,  in  the  most  important  parts  of  moral 
science,  is  most  easily  taught,  and  makes  the  most 
indelible  impressions  in  early  life,  before  the  infusion 
of  the  poison  of  bad  example ;  before  false  notions 
and  pernicious  opinions  have  taken  root :  before  the 
understanding  is  blunted  and  distorted  by  habit,  or 
the  mind  clouded  by  prejudice.*'  * 

*  Lecture  on  Civilization. 
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The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Albany  County,    Part  l 
— the  metropolitan  County,  including  the  Capital,  of  Testimony 
the  State  of  New  York, — speaks  still  more  definitely  °^  ^^^  ^"" 

,  ,.  ,    .     .        permten- 

it  not  forcibly,  on  the  consequence  oi  non-christian  dent  of 
Schools.    He  says :  "  We  are  suffering  from  the  evils  fhtSounty 
of  imperfect  and  neglected  education.    Want,  vice  of  Albany, 
and  crime  in  their  myriad  forms  bear  witness  against 
our  Educational  Institutions,  and  demand  inquiry 
whether  they  can  prevent  or  remedy  the  evils  which 
are  sapping  the  foundations  of  society.  * 

"  That  the  Schools  have  not  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  creation,  if  that  object  wei*e  to  nurture  a  vir- 
tuous and  intelligent  people,  unfortunately  requires 
no  proof.  Their  moral  influence  has  undoubtedly 
ameliorated  our  social  condition ;  but  it  has  failed  to 
give  that  energy  to  virtue  which  is  essential  to  virtue 
and  happiness.  It  has  been  an  accidental  effect, 
rather  than  a  prominent  and  distinct  object  of  School 
Education ;  and  while  by  its  agency  intellect  has  ge- 
nerally been  developed,  the  moral  sense  has  been 
neglected,  and  the  common  mind,  though  quick  and 
schemeful,  wants  honesty  and  independence.  The 
popular  virtues  are  the  prudential  virtues,  which 
spring  from  selfishness,  and  lead  on  to  wealth  and 
reputation,  but  not  to  well  being  and  happiness. 
Wqtq  their  source  moral  feeding,  and  their  object 
duty,  they  would  not  only  distinguish  the  individual 
but  bless  society.  Man  has  lost  faith  in  man ;  for 
successful  knavery  under  the  garb  of  shrewdness, 
unblushingly  walks  the  streets,  and  claims  the  sanc- 
tion of  society. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  moral  condition  of  a  people 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  vices  and  virtues  that 
prevail,  and  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded. 
What  must  be  the  state  of  public  sentiment  where 
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PxRT  t  frauds,  robberies,  and  even  murders  excite  little  more 
than  vague  surprise,  but  lead  to  no  earnest  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  cause  or  possible  remedy.  And 
the  most  alarming  consideration  is,  not  that  crime  is 
so  common  as  hardly  to  be  a  noticeable  event  in  the 
liistory  of  the  day,  but  that  from  this  state  of  public 
feeling  must  be  engendered  a  still  greater  and  more 
fearful  harvest  of  social  and  public  evils.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  those  familiar  maxims,  which  in  every 
form,'  and  in  every  tongue  describe  the  child  as  the 
^  father  to  the  man,'  then  much  of  this  moral  degra- 
dation and  social  danger  must  be  charged  on  the 
neglected,  or  perverted  culture  of  the  Schools.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  unusual  to  refer  in  general  terms  the 
vices  and  misery  of  society  to  this  source,  but  it 
excites  little  more  attention  than  iha  statement  of  the 
philosophical  fact,  that  the  fall  of  a  pebble  affects  the 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  would  as  soon  anti- 
cipate the  disturbance  of  physical  order  from  the  one 
cause  as  of  moral  order  from  the  other.  Dissolute 
company,  gambling,  intemperance,  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath,  are  the  popular,  because  the  apparent,  and 
sometimes  the  proximate  causes  of  moral  degrada- 
tion ;  but  to  attribute  to  each  or  all  these,  is  but  put- 
ting the  elephant  on  the  tortoise.  For  why  was  the 
gaming  table  resorted  to,  the  Sabbath  profaned,  or 
dissolute  company  loved?  Because  the  early  im- 
pressions, the  embryo  tastes,  the  incipient  habits  were 
perverted  by  that  false  system  of  education  which 
severs  knowledge  from  its  relations  to  duty.  And 
this  false  education  is  found  in  many  of  those  Schools 
which  are  the  favorite  theme  of  national  eulogy,  the 
proud  answer  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  to  all 
who  doubt  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  or  the 
advancement  of  human  happiness. 
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"  Were  we  not  misled  by  the  great  tind  increasing    p^vjit  i. 
number  of  these  primary  institutions,  and  did  we  in- 
([iiire  more  carefully  into  their  actual  condition,  the 
tone  of  confidence  would  be  more  discriminating,  and 
less  assured."* 

Such  statements  are  as  conclusive  and  as  free  from 
suspicion  as  they  arc  painful  and  full  of  admonition. 

The  practical  indiflerence  which  has  existed  in  res-  Defects  in 
pect  to  the  Christian  character  of  our  own  system  of  ychoob." 
popular  education  is  truly  lamentable.  The  omission 
of  Christianity  in  respect  both  to  Schools,  and  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  Teachers,  has  prevailed 
to  an  extent  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  country  is 
too  young  yet  to  witness  the  full  effects  of  such  an 
omission, — such  an  abuse  of  that  which  should  be  the 
})rimary  clement  of  education,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  Christian  Education  ;  and  without  a  Chris- 
tian Education,  there  will  not  long  be  a  Christian 
Country. 

An  American  writer,  wliose  standard  of  religious  Br.  Chan- 
orthodoxy  has  been  considered  as  questionable  as  his  "^°^* 
talents  were  exalted,  has  nevertheless  said  on  this 
subject :  "  The  exaltation  of  talent,  as  it  is  called, 
above  virtue  and  religion,  is  the  curse  of  this  age. — 
Education  is  now  chiefly  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and 
thus  men  acquire  power  without  the  principles  which 
alone  make  it  a  good.  Talent  is  w^orshipped ;  but, 
if  divorced  from  rectitude,  it  will  prove  more  of  a 
demon  than  a  god." 

Another  American  writer  states,  that  "  unbounded  Dr.  Potter, 
pains  are  now  taken  to  enlighten  a  child  in  the  first 
principles  of  science  and  letters,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  business  of  life.     In  the  meantime,  the  culture  of 

*  Annual  l^eport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for 
the  State  of  New  York.— Jan.  1844,  pp.  127,  182. 
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Part  I.    the  heart  and  conscience  Is  often  sadly  neglected  ^ 
and  the  child  grows  up  a  shreWd,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential man,  perhaps,  but  yet  a  slave  to  his  lower 
propensities.    Talents  and   knowledge    are    rarely 
blessings  either  to  the  possessor  or  to  the  world,  un- 
less they  are  placed  under  the  controul  of  the  higher 
sentiments  and  principles  of  our  nature.     Better  that 
men  should  remain  in  ignorance,  than  that  they  should 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  only  to  be 
made  more  subtle  and  powerful  adversaries  of  God 
and  humanity.'^  * 
Christiani-      On  a  Subject  so  vitally  important,  forming,  as  it 
andcem^nt  ^^^^>  *^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  ^^  *^^  future  character  and  social 
of  a  good    state  of  this  country — a  subject  too  respecting  which 
public  ^    there  exists  much  error,  and  a  great  want  of  infor- 
Education.  motion, — I  feel  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length, 
and  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  most  competent 
authorities,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  coun- 
try, or  form  of  Government,  assert  the  absolute  neces^ 
sity  of  making  Christianity  the  basis  and  the  cement  of 
the  structure  of  public  education. 
How  its         I  propose  to  show  also  how  the  principles  of  Chris- 
may^be^ln-  ^iauity  have  been,  and  may  be  carried  into  effect, 
cuicated  in  without  any  compromise  of  principle  in  any  party 
Schools,     concerned,  or  any  essential  deficiency  in  any  subject 

taught. 
De  Feiien-  Mr.  De  Fellenbcrg  says,  "  I  call  that  Education 
^^'  which  embraces  the  culture  of  the  whole  man, — ^with 
all  his  faculties, — subjecting  his  senses,  his  under- 
standing, and  his  passions  to  reason,  to  conscience 
and  to  the  evangelical  laws  of  the  Christian  Revela- 
tion." Mr.  De  Fellenberg,  a  patrician  by  birth,  a 
statesman  and  a  Christian  philanthropist,  has,  during 

*  School  and  School  Master.    By  Dr.  Potter^  late  Professor  of 
Union  College. 
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a  quarter  of  a  century,  practically  illustrated  his  own  Part  l; 
definition  of  education  in  a  series  of  classical,  agri- 
cultural  and  poor  Schools,  which  were  originally  es- 
tablished at  liofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  and  which  have 
been  maintained  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  founder. 
This  establishment  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe.  It  contains  pupils  not  only  from  different 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  but  from  England, 
and  from  Hungary,  from  France  and  America, — of 
different  forms  of  religious  faith,  yet  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  Mr.  De  Fellenberg's  sense  of  the  word,  as  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  myself  by  per- 
sonal inspection  and  inquiry. 

The  sentiments  of  English  Protestant  writers,  and  English 
of  all  classes  of  British  Protestanfs,  are  too  well  known  P^otes- 

tants. 

to  be  adduced  in  this  place ;  and  the  fact  that  the 
principal  objection  which  has  been  made  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  and  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  certain  Colleges  proposed  to  be  established 
in  Ireland,  relates  to  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  pro- 
vision for  Christian  Instruction,  evinces  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  that  section  of  our  fellow  subjects. 
A  few  references  will  be  sufiicient.  Thomas  Wyse,  Thomas 
Esquire,  a  Roman  Catholic  Member  of  the  British  Wyse.Esq. 
Parliament,  in  his  work  on  Education  Reform^  already  Catholic.  ' 
referred  to,  thus  expresses  himself  on  this  point : — 
"  AVhat  is  true  of  individuals,  is  still  truer  of  socie- 
ties. A  reading  and  writing  community  may  be  a 
very  vicious  community,  if  morality  (not  merely  its 
theoiy,  but  its  practice,)  be  not  as  much  a  portion  of 
education  as  reading  and  writing.  Knowledge  is  only 
a  branch  of  education,  but  it  has  too  often  been  taken 
for  the  ^  wliole.'  "  "  AVhen  I  speak  of  moral  educa- 
tion," (continues  Mr.  Wyse,)  '^  I  imply  religion ;  and 
when  I  speak  of  religion,  I  speak  of  Christianity.     It 

E 
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Part  I.  is  morality,  it  is  conscience  jpar  excellence.  Even  in 
the  most  worldly  sense  it  could  easily  be  shown  that 
no  other  morality  truly  binds,  no  other  education  so 
effectually  secures  even  the  coarse  and  material  in- 
terests of  society.  The  economist  himself  would  find 
his  gain  in  such  a  system.  Even  if  it  did  not  exist 
he  should  invent  it.  It  works  his  most  sanguine  spe- 
culations of  good  into  far  surer  and  more  rapid  con- 
clusions, than  any  system  he  could  attempt  to  set  up 
in  its  place.  No  system  of  philosophy  has  better  con- 
sulted the  mechanism  of  society,  or  joined  it  together 
with  a  closer  adapation  of  all  its  parts,^  than  Christi- 
anity. No  Legislator  who  is  truly  wise, — no  Christian 
will  for  a  moment  think — for  the  interests  of  society 
and  religion, — which  are  ifldced  only  one, — of  sepa- 
rating Christianity  from  moral  education."* 

Ho>  Mr.  Wyse  observes  again,  "  In  teaching  religion 

crip  uresr  ^^^  morality,  we  naturally  look  for  the  best  code  of 
both.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Where,  but  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ?  Where,  but  in  that  speaking  ^and 
vivifying  code,  teaching  by  deed,  and  sealing  its  doc- 
trines by  death,  are  we  to  find  that  law  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  love,  which  has  been  the  thirst  and  hunger 
of  the  human  heart  in  every  vicissitude  of  its  history. 
From  the  mother  to  the  dignitary,  this  ought  to  be 
the  Book  of  Books ;  it  should  be  laid  by  the  cradle 
and  the  death-bed  ;  it  should  be  the  companion  and 
the  counsellor,  and  the  consoler,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  light  and  the  perfection  of  all  earthly 
existence."t 

Eecogniz-      fhc  authorities  of  the  French  Government  have 

ed  by  the 

Trench      most  distinctly  recognized  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
menr°      ^^^^^  ^^^  sourcc  of  moral  instruction  in  the  Schools 

*  Education  Eeform.  By  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.  m'.P.,  pp.  59,  62, 63. 
t  lb.,  p.  258. 
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and  Colleges  of  France.     In  respect  to  the  secondary    Tart  l 
Schools  or  Colleges,  the  law  requires  that  "  in  the 
two  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  arc  to  be  taught 
•during  the  first  year,  the  History  of  the  Old  Tcsta- 
jment ;  and  the  second  year,  the  History  of  the  New 
Testament.     This  lesson  given  by  the  elementary 
Masters,  is  to  be  taught  during  one  hour  every  day, 
and  to  conclude  the  study  of  the  evening."*  The  same 
code  makes  moral  and  religious  instruction  an  essen- 
tial part  of  education  in  the  primary  Schools.f    The 
llanguage  of  the  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
IFrance  is  very  decided  and  strong  on  this  point. — 
Mrs.  Austin's  translation  of  his  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  in  Prussia  is  well  known  ;  the  untransla- 
ted part  of  his  Report  on  Education  in  other  German 
States  is  not  less  interesting.     In  his  account  of  the  M.  Cousin. 
.^Schools  in  the  City  of  Frankfort-on-the-I\Iaine,  M 
(Cousin  says,  ^'  instead  of  the  first  lesson  book,  the 
more  advanced  children  have  as  books  of  reading  and 
•study,  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible,  the  Catechism, 
;and  Biblical  History.     The  Bible  is  not  entire,  as  you 
imight  imagine,  except  the  New  Testament.     These 
ftlu*ee  books  constitute  here  the  foundation  of  Public 
llnstruction ;  and  every  rational  man  will  rejoice  at 
it,  because  religion  is  the  only  morality  for  the  mass 
of  mankind.     The  great  religious  memorials   of  a 
people  are  their  school  books ;  and  I  have  always 
viewed  it  as  a  misfortune  for '  France,  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  or  beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  French  language  was  simple,  flexible  and 

*  Dans  les  deux  Classes  Elcmentaires  on  fait  apprendre  aux 
cloves,  la  premiere  annoe,  I'Histoire  de  I'Ancien  Testament  ;  la 
seconde  annee,  I'Histoire  du  Nouveau.  Cette  le9on,  donnee  par  les 
Mattres  Elcmentaires,  a  lieu  tous  les  jours  pendant  une  heure,  et 
termine  I'ctude  drf  soir.     Code  universitaire,  p.  57  L 

t  L'instruction  primairo  elcmentaire  comprend  necessairement 
I'instruction  morale  et  religieusc.    Ibid  p.  265. 
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Part  I.    popular,  some  great  writer,  Amiot,  for  example, -did 
not  translate  the  Holy  Scriptures.     This  ^vould  have 
been  an  excellent  hook*  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
young ;  wliilst  De  Sacy's  translation,  otherwise  meri- 
torious,  wants    energy    and    animation.     That    of 
Luther,  vigorous  and  lively,  and  circulated  through- 
out Germany,  has  greatly  contributed  to  develope  the 
moral  and  religious  spirit  and  education  of  the  people. 
The  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  History  of  the  Bible 
which    explains    them,  and    the   Catechism  which 
embodies  a  summar}"  of  them,  ought  to  be  the  Library 
How         of  childhood  and  of  the  Primary  Schools."* 
Pru^siaiT        The  manner  in  which  this  branch  of  Education  is 
Schools,  as  taught  in  the  Pnissian  Schools  is  worthy  of  special 
^  notice.     I  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words 
of  two  American  writers.  Professor  Stowe  and  the 

*  "  Au  lieu  de  ce  Lesebrich,  les  enfans  un  peu  plus  ages  ont 
pour  livres  de  lecture  et  d'etude  la  Bible, — traduction  de  Luther,  le 
Catechisme  et  I'Histoire  Biblique.  La  Bible  n'est  pas  entiere,  comme 
vous  supposez  bien,  excepte  le  Nouveau  Testament.  Ces  trois 
livres  composent  ici  le  fond  de  I'instruction  populaire  ;^  et  tout 
homme  sage^  s'en  rcjouira,  car  il  n'y  a  de  morale  pour  les  trois 
quarts  des  hommes  que  dans  la  religion.  Les  grands  monumens 
religieux  des  peuples  sont  leurs  vrais  livres  de  lecture  ;  et  j'ai  tou- 
jours  regarde  comme  nne  calamite  pour  la  France,  qu'au  seizieme 
siecle  ou  au  commencement  du  dix-septieme,  quaud  la  langue  fran- 
9aise  etait  encore  naive,  flexible  et  populaire,  quelque  grand  ecri- 
vain,  Amiot  par  exemple,  n'ait  paS  traduit  les  Saintes  Ecritures. 
Ce  serait  un  excellent  livre  a  mettre  entre  les  mains  de  la  jeunesse, 
tandis  que  la  traduction  de  Sacy,  d'ailleurs  pleine  de  merite,  est 
diffuse  et  sans  couleur.  Celle  de  Luther,  male  et  naive,  repandue 
d'un  bout  a  I'autre  de  I'Allemagne,  y  a  beaucoup  fait  pour  le  deve- 
loppement  de  I'esprit  moral  et  religieux,  et  I'education  du  peuple. 
Les  Saintes  Ecritures,  avec  I'Histoire  Biblique  qui  les  explique,  et 
le  Catechisme  qui  les  resume,  doivent  faire  la  bibliotheque  de  Ten- 
fance  et  des  Ecoles  Primaires."  Rapport  sur  I'etat  de  I'instruction 
Publique  dans  quelques  pays  de  I'Allemagne,  et  particulierement  en 
Prusse.     Par  M.  V.  Cousin,  &c.  p.  23. 

It  may  be  observed  that  De  Sacy's  translation  is  now  printed  by 
the  French  University  Press,  and  cheaply  and  extensively  sold 
throughout  France, 
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I     ilon.  Horace  Mann.     The  former  visited  Europe  in    Part  i. 
I    1836-7.     The  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
<    requested  him  during  the  progress  of  his  tour  "  to 

collect  such  fiicts  and  information  as  he  may  deem 
i     useful  to  the  State  in  relation  to  the  various  systems 

of  public  instruction  and  education  which  have  been 
■'  ado})ted  in  the  several  countries  through  which  he  may 
]     i)ass,  and  make  report  thereof,  with  such  practical 

observations  as  he  may  think  proper,  to  the -next 

General  Assembly."    Professor  Stowe's  Report  was 

E luted  by  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  afterwards  by 
[)se  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  in  English, 
d  in  German ;  it  has  also  been  reprinted  in  several 
v/iiier  States.  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  obtained 
the  pemiission  of  the  Government  of  that  State  to 
make  a  similar  tour  in  Europe  in  1843. 

Professor  Stowe,  after  having  referred  to  the  results  Professor 
of  his  enquiries  relative  to  the  teaching  of  drawinsf  ^^o^;®'  ^^. 

^  .        .  '^  »  Cincinnati; 

and  music,  makes  the  loUowmg  miportant  statement 
on  the  subject  of  moral  and  biblical  instruction  : — 
"  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of  moral  instruction,  and 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,  the  tes- 
timony was  no  less  explicit  and  uniform.  I  inquired 
of  all  classes  of  Teachers,  and  of  men  of  every  grade 
of  religious  faith,  instructors  in  Common  Schools, 
High  Schools,  and  Schools  of  Art,  and  Professors  in 
Colleges,  Universities,  and  professional  Seminaries, 
in  Cities  and  in  the  country,  in  places,  where  there 
was  an  uniformity,  and  in  places  where  there  was  a 
diversity  of  creeds,  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  and  I  never  found  but 
one  reply:  and  that  was,  that  to  leave  the  moral 
faculty  wiinstrucfed^  loas  to  leave  tJie  most  important 
part  of  the  human  mind  undeveloped^  and  to  strip  edu- 
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Part  I.    cation  of  almost  evei^'thing  that  can  make  it  valua- 
ble  ;  and  that  the  Bible,  independently  of  the  interest 
attending  it  as  containing  the  most  ancient  and  in- 
fluential writings  ever  recorded  by  human  hands,  and 
comprising  the  religious  system  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  civilized  world,  is  in  itself  the  best  book  that 
can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  to  interest,  to 
exercise,  and  to  unfold  their  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.     Every  Teacher  whom  I  consulted  repelled 
with  indignation  the  idea  that  moral  instruction  is 
not  proper  for  Schools ;  and  spurned  with  contempt 
the  allegation,  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  introduced 
into  Common  Schools  without  encouraging  a  sectarian 
bias  in  the  matter  of  teaching  ;  an  indignation  and 
contempt  which  I  believe  will  be  fully  participated 
in  by  every  high-minded  teacher  in  Christendom."* 
The  Hon.       Mr.  Mami  observes :  "  Nothing  receives  more  at- 
Marm  °of    teutiou  in  the  Prussian  Schools  than  the  Bible.     It 
Boston.      is  taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.     The 
great  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
wonderful  men  who  from  age  to  age  were  brought 
upon  the  stage  of  action,  and  through  whose  agency 
the  future  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
so  much   modified  ;  and  especially,  those  sublime 
views  of  duty  and  morality  which  are  brought  to 
light  in  the  Gospel ; — these  are  topics  of  daily  and 
earnest  inculcation  in  every  School.   To  these  in  some 
Schools,  is  added  the  History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, in  connexion  with  contemporary  Civil  History. 
So  far  as  the  Bible  lessons  are  concerned,  I  can  ratify 
the  strong  statements  made  by  Professor  Stowe,  in 
regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction  or  en- 
deavors at  proselytism. 

*  Report,  &c.,  8tc.  pp.  22  and  23. 
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"  Tho  Teacher  being  amply  possessed  of  the  know-  Part  L 
ledge  of  the  whole  chain  of  events,  and  of  all  bio- 
grapliical  incidents  ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a 
heart  glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion 
to  his  duty,  as  a  former  of  the  character  of  children, 
has  no  necessity  or  occasion  to  fall  back  upon  the 
formulas  of  a  creed.  It  is  when  a  Teacher  has  no 
knoAvledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  and  of 
the  benevolence  of  the  design  in  which  they  were 
created ;  when  he  has  no  power  of  explaining  and 
applying  the  beautiful  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  especially  the  perfect 
example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attempting  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction,  he  is,  at  it  were,  constrained  to 
recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may  be ;  and 
therefore  w^hen  giving  the  second  lesson,  it  will  be 
little  more  than  the  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the 
two  hundredth  lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will 
differ  from  that  at  the  beginning  only  in  accumulated 
wearisomeness  and  monotony."* 

My  own  examination,  not  only  of  Prussian  but  of  The  Au- 
German  Schools  generally,  and  conversations  with  g^^^J^^^g^ 
Directors,  Inspectors,  and  Teachers,  throughout  Ger- 
many, Holland  and  France,  enable  me  to  corroborate  ' 
the  statements  of  Professor  Stowe  and  -^Mr.  Mann. 
The  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  under  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Governments, — the 
same  whether  the  Teachers  be  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants.     The  French  Government  itself  avows 
its  position  not  to  be  the  headship  of  a  sect,  but  that 
of  a  supporter  of  Christianity,  irrespective  of  sect.  In 
a  work  on  Education  which  obtained  the  prize  ex- 

*  Mr.  Mann's  Seventh  Annual  Report,  &c.  pages  144,  145. 
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Part  l  tiaordinary  from  the  French  Academy  in  1840,  it  i^ 
said,  "  France  has  not  proclaimed  a  State  Religion. 
To  have  done  so,  would  have  been  an  absurdity  under 
a  form  of  Government  the  component  parts  of  which 
are  the  direct  representatives  of  public  opinion.  But 
it  has  guaranteed  protection  and  countenance  to  all 
forms  of  Christian  worship ;  and  therefore  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  various  religious  Communions,  the 
Goveraement  takes  its  stand  simply  upon  the  Truth. 
It  has  avowed  before  the  world,  that  the  French  Na- 
tion professes  the  Christian  Faith,  without  any  ex- 
clusion of  Church  or  Sect.  France,  after  having  in 
Constitu-  the  Constitutional  Charter  declared  itself  Christian, 
Charter  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  having  stated  as  an  important  fact,  that 
France.  the  CathoHc  Religion  is  professed  by  a  majority  of 
the  French  people,  cannot  consistently  forget  the  first 
ptinciple  of  its  Charter  in  organizing  a  system  of 
public  Education.  In  founding  establishments  which 
concern  the  moral  education  of  the  young,  it  cannot 
disregard  the  moral  principles  which  it  professes 
itself;  but  it  forgets  not  the  supreme  importance 
which  it  attaches  to  liberty  of  conscience.  The  mem- 
bers of  all  Christian  Communions  will  therefore  find 
in  its  establishments  of  Public  Education  that  cordial 
reception  which  is  assured  to  them  in  the  Charter. 
We  rejoice  to  see  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  State  all 
Christian  Sects  are  sisters,  and  that  they  are  objects 
of  equal  solicitude  in  the  administration  of  the  great 
family  of  the  nation.  In  regard  to  those  who  desire 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  systematic  contempt 
of  every  thing  sacred,  the  State  would  leave  that 
impious  work  to  themselves  ;  hut  never  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  tJienij  could  it  become  unfaithful  to  its  own 
moral  principles'^ 

*  "  Elle  (la  France)  n'a  pas  proclame  une  religion  de  I'Etat,  ce   • 
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Similar  testimonies  in  respect  both  to  the  same  Past  h 
md  other  countries  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied;  conciusioi 
hut  those  already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show,  that 
religious  and  moral  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  part  of  public  education,  and  that  such 
instruction  can  be,  and  has  been,  communicated  ex- 
tensively and  thoroughly,  for  all  purposes  gf  Christian 
morality,  without  any  bias  of  sectarianism,  and  with- 
out any  interference  whatever  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  different  Churches  or  Sects.  Such  are  the 
sentiments  of  enlightened  writers,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  as  well  Republican  as  Monarcliical ; 

qui  eut  ete  mensonge,  sous  une  forme  du  Gouvernement  ou  les 
grands  corps  de  I'Etat  sont  les  representans  directs  de  ropinion  pu- 
bliqae ;  mais  elle  a  assure  protection  etsecours  a  tous  les  cultes  Chre- 
tiens, et  ainsi,  sous  ce  rapport,  elle  s'est  tenue  dans  le  vrai.  Elle  a 
constate  aux  yeux  du  monde  que  les  crojances  chretiennes,  sans 
exception  d'Eglise  ou  de  Secte,  sont  celles  de  la  Nation  rran9aise. 
La  France,  apres  s'etre  declaree  chretienne  dans  la  Charte,  apr^s 
avoir  constate,  comme  un  fait  considerable,  que  la  religion  Catho- 
lique  est  professee  par  la  majorite  des  Fran9ais,  ne  pent  pas,  sous 
peine  d'inconscquence,  oublier  ce  point  de  depart  quand  il  s'agit 
pour  elle  d'organiser  I'Education  publique.  Lorsqu'elle  fonde  des 
etablissement  qui  interessent  I'education  morale  de  la  jeunesse,  elle 
ne  pent  pas  les  placer  en  dehors  du  principe  moral  qu'elle  affirme 
elle-meme;  mais  elle  n'oublira  pas  non  plus  qu'elle  est  tolerante  et 
qu'elle  aime  par-dessus  tout  la  liberte  de  conscience;  toutes  les 
Communions  Chretiennes  trouveront  done,  dans  ses  etablissemens 
d'education  publique,  I'accueil  hospitaller  qu'elle  leur  a  promis  dans 
la  Charte.  Nous  aimons  a  voir,  qu'a  ses  yeux  toutes  les  Sectes 
Chretiennes  sont  soeurs,  et  qu'elle  leur  accorde  la  meme  sollicitude 
dans  radministration  de  la  grande  famille. — Quand  aux  hommes 
qui  veulent  clever  leurenfans  dans  le  mepris  systematique  de  tout 
ce  qui  est  saint,  I'Etat  pourrait  leur  laisser  la  charge  de  cette  ceuvre 
impie;  mais  jamais  pour  leur  complaire,  il  ne  fut  permis  de  man- 
quer  a  ses  croyances  morales."  De  r Education  Populaire  et  des 
Ecoles  Normales  Primaires,  consideries  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la 
Philosophie  du  Christianisme.  Par  M.  P.  Dumont.  Ouvrage  au- 
quel  V Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiqucs  a  decerns  un  prix 
extraordinaire  en  ISiO,— pages  40,  41,  42,  43. 
F 
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Part  I.    and  such  are  the  views  and  pratice  of  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  nations. 

Here  is  neither  laxity  nor  compromise  of  religious 
principle  ;  here  is  the  establishment  and  administra- 
tion of  a  system  on  the  part  of  Government  which  is 
founded  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian 
truth  and  morality,  but  which  interferes  not  with  the 
dogmas  and  predilections  of  diversified  sectarianism ; 
and  here  is  a  co-operation  of  members  of  different 
religious  persuasions  in  matters  which  they  hold  and 
value  in  common — in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest — and  in  which  co-operation  is  in  most  instan- 
ces even  essential  to  existence, — the  same  as  Legis- 
lators or  Merchants,  Agriculturists  or  Soldiers  co- 
operate in  measures  and  enterprises  of   common 
agreement  and  necessity.    The  points  of  agreement 
between  the  two  great  and  most  widely  separated 
divisions  of  Chi'istendom, — Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics, — are    thus   forcibly   enumerated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  England,  in  a  late  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  his  Diocese. 
Points  of        "  Conscientiously  do  I  believe  that  in  no  part  of 
bStween^^  Christendom  is  our  religion  observed  in  greater  pu- 
Protes-      rity  than  in  this  country ;  but  believing  this,  I  cannot 
Roman"     shut  my  cyes  to  the  fact  that  we  forai  but  a  small 
Catholics,  minority  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  nor  can  I  venture 
to  say  that  Christianity  as  professed  by  the  great 
majority,  is  so  full  of  error  as  to  make  it  a  sin  in  a 
Protestant  State  to  contribute  towards  the  education 
of  its  Ministers.    Let  us  see  what  are  the  doctrines 
we  hold  in  common  with  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
We  both  believe  in  God  the  Father,  the  Author  and 
Maker  of  all  things ;  we  both  believe  that  man  fell 
from  his  primeval  state  into  sin ;  we  both  believe 
that  to  redeem  mankind  from  this  fallen  state,  it 
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pleased  this  Almighty  BeiDg  to  send  his  only  begotten  Part  l 
Son  into  the  world  to  become  a  sacrifice  for  om-  sin ; 
that  through  His  atonement  we  might  be  considered 
as  justified  before  God;  we  both  believe  that  the 
Son  of  God  who  was  sent  into  the  world  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  our  sins,  is  co-equal  and  co-eternal  with 
the  Father ;  that  having  performed  this  ofiice  of  love 
and  mercy  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  that  he 
will  come  at  the  last  day  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead  ;  we  both  believe  that  this  Redeemer,  to  assist 
us  in  the  way  of  salvation,  sends  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
those  that  diligently  seek  him ;  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  one  God,  bless- 
ed for  ever ;  we  both  believe  that  the  Church  was 
originally  founded  by  this  Saviour,  and  that  in  her 
the  doctrines  of  the  the  Gospel  have  been  handed 
down  by  a  regular  succession  of  ordained  Ministers, 
Priests  and  Deacons ;  and  we  both  believe  that  two 
Sacraments  are  binding  on  Christians." 

The  proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa-  How  far 
tion  in  Ireland  present  an  illustration  of  the  extent  tams^and 
to  which  there  may  be  a  cordial  co-operation  between  Roman 
even  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  in  a  country  can  unite 
as  proverbial  for  the  warmth  and  tenacity  of  the  reli-  ^/^^r^^ 
gious  diff'erences,  as  for  the  generous  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants.     Several  systems  of  public  instruction 
had  been  tried ;  and  each  in  succession  proved  un- 
successful, as  a  national  system,  and  was  abandoned 
by  the  Government.     In  1828,  "  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  were  referred  the  va- 
rious Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  re- 
commended a  system  to  be  adopted,  which  should  af- 
ford, if  possible,  a  combined  literary  and  separate  reli- 
gious education,  and  should  he  capable  of  heing  so  far 
adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasicms  ichich 
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Part  I.  prevail  in  Ireland^  as  to  render  it^  in  truthj  a  system 
of  National  Education  for  the  poorer  cl<isses  of  the 
community?''^ 
Irish  Na-  With  a  view  of  accomplishing  this  noble  object,  the 
Board  Government,  in  1831,  constituted  a  Board,  consisting 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  Churches  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Rome. 

The  Board  agreed  upon  and  drew  up  some  general 
maxims  of  religion  and  morals  which  were  to  be 
taught  in  every  School,  agreed  to  "  encourage  the 
Pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks 
out  of  School-hours,"  &c. ;  and  in  addition  to  provide 
that  one  day  in  a  week  should  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose.t 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  L:«land,  to  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  Oct.  1831. 

t  The  following  is  one  of  these  "  General  Lessons,"  which  are 
hung  up  in  every  National  School,  and  required  to  be  taught  and 
explained  to  all  the  children.  It  relates  to  social  duties.  "  Chris- 
tians should  endeavour,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  commands  them,  *  to 
Kve  peaceably  with  all  men,' — (Romans,  c.  12,  v  18,)  even_,  with 
those  of  a  different  persuasion. 

"  Our  Saviour,  Christ,  commanded  his  Disciples  to  '  love  one  ano- 
ther.' He  taught  them  to  love  even  their  enemies,  to  bless  those 
that  cursed  them,  and  to  pray  for  those  who  persecuted  them.  He 
himself  prayed  for  his  murderers.  Many  men  hold  erroneous  doc- 
trines ;  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  persecute  them.  We  ought  to 
seek  for  the  truth,  and  hold  fast  what  we  are  convinced  is  the  truth; 
but  not  to  treat  harshly  those  who  are  in  error.  Jesus  Christ  did 
not  intend  his  Religion  to  be  forced  on  men  by  violent  means.  He 
would  not  allow  his  Disciples  to  fight  for  him.  If  any  persons  treat 
us  unkindly  we  must  not  do  the  same  to  them  ;  for  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  have  taught  us  not  to  return  evil  for  evil.  If  we  would 
obey  Christ,  we  must  do  to  others,  not  as  they  do  to  us,  but  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  do  to  us. 

"Quarrelling  with  our  neighbours  and  abusing  them  is  not  the 
way  to  convince  them  that  we  are  in  the  right,  and  they  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  more  likely  to  convince  them  that  we  have  not  a 
Christian  spirit. 
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The  Board  have  also  published  a  series  of  Biblical   Pakt  l 
■istories,  complete  on  the  New  Testament,  and  on  TheirRe- 
ic  Old  to  the  death  of  Moses.     It  is  understood  that  ^gio"s 
le  whole  series  in  the  Old  Testament  will  soon  be 
)mpleted. 

These  histories  are  more  literal  and  more  compre- 
ensive  than  Watt's  Scripture  History,  or  any  of  the 
iiany  similar  publications  w^hichhave  been  most  used 
in  Schools.  These  histories  are  likewise  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  Irish  National  Board's  improved  methods 
of  teaching — useful  as  reading  books,  and  as  admira- 
ble introductions  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptiu-es, 
— being  for  the  most  part  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  containing  the  chronological  dates  of 
the  principal  epochs  and  events  of  Sacred  History. 

The  Board  has  also  published  an  excellent  and 
appropriate  little  book  on  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
I  dare  say  the  series  of  this  kind  of  books  will  be 
completed  by  one  or  more  publications  on  our  duties 
to  God,  to  the  State,  to  our  fellow  men,  &c. 

On  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  Ministers  of  the  dif-  Religious 
ferent  persuasions  catechise  the  children  of  their  res-  ^jqu^ 
pective  forms  of  faith. 

Thus  are  the  children  in  the  Irish  National  Schools 
not  only  taught  the  elements  of  a  secular  education, 
but  they  are  instracted  in  the  fundamental  priciples 
of  Christian  truth  and  morals ;  and  facilities  are  af- 
forded for  their  being  taught  the  Catechism  and  Con- 
fessions of  the  religious  persuasions  to  which  they 
severally  belong. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  few  elemen-  School  in 
tary  Schools  in  Great  Britain — those  in  Scotland  ex-  ^^^* 

"  We  ought  to  show  ourselves  followers  of  Christ,  who,  'when  he 
was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,'  (1  Pet.  c.  2,  v.  23,)  by  behaving 
kindly  and  gently  to  every  one." 
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Pakt  I.  cepted, — in  which  so  much  religious  knowledge  is 
imparted  as  in  the  3,150  Schools,  containing  395,550 
children,  which  have  been  established  by  the  Board 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  This  great  and 
good  work  must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  pro- 
duce a  marked  change  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
condition  of  Ireland.  Yet  the  Board  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  a  thorough  religious  education. 
Biblical  In  Pmssia,  while  provision  is  made,  ^nd  Teachers 
gfouf  In-  ^^^  thoroughly  trained,  to  give  an  extended  course,  or 
structionin  rather  several  courses  of  Biblical  instruction,  covering 
Schools,  a  period  of  eight  years,  (from  six  to  fourteen)  in  re- 
gard to  even  primary  Schools,  and  children  of  the 
poorest  classes,  and  embracing  in  succession  an  ele- 
mentary view  of  the  Uography^  history^  cardinal  doo 
trinesj  and  mm^als^  and  in  some  instances  evidences  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  Bible  :  provision  is  also  made 
for  teaching  the  Catechisms  of  the  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  Churches.  The  Catechism,  however,  is 
not  generally,  if  ever  taught  until  after  the  pupil  has 
received  Biblical  instruction  for  five  or  six  years.  It  is 
usually  taught  the  year,  or  the  year  before,  the  pupil 
completes  his  elementary  education ;  and  during  the 
few  months  which  are  allotted  to  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  the  Catecliism,  the  pupils  receive  separate 
religious  instruction  from  the  Pastor  or  Clergyman 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong. 

When  there  are  separate  Schools, — as  is  the  case 
in  those  parts  of  Prussia  where  the  whole  population 
is  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  where  each  class 
is  very  numerous, — the  whole  course  of  religious  in- 
structions in  harmony  with  the  Church  for  whose 
members  the  School  is  established. 

This  is  likewise  the  case  where  the  great  body  of 
the  population  is  of  one  religious  community  with  only 
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a  ivw  dissenting  from  it.  But  even  these  Scliools,  es-  Part  I 
tablisbed  for  particular  classes  of  society,  aided  by  the 
Government  and  subject  to  its  inspection,  are  not 
permitted  to  violate  tlie  tolerant  and  catholic  principles 
and  spirit  of  the  National  School  system.  "  The  Mas-  Prussian 
ters  and  Inspectors  (says  the  law)  must  avoid  with 
the  greatest  care,  eveiy  kind  of  constraint  or  annoyance 
towards  the  children  on  the  subject  of  their  particular 
form  of  worship.  No  School  may  be  made  abusively 
subservient  to  any  views  of  proselytism ;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  a  different  foim  of  worship  from  that  of  the 
Schools  shall  not  be  compelled  against  the  will  of 
their  parents,  or  against  their  own,  to  attend  the  reli- 
gious instructions  and  exercises.  Private  Masters  of 
the  same  worship  will  be  charged  with  their  religious 
instruction ;  and  whenever  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  as  many  Masters  as  there  are  forms  of  worship, 
the  parents  ought  to  watch  with  so  much  the  more 
care,  to  fulful  those  duties  themselves,  if  they  do  not 
desire  their  chidren  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of 
the  school." 

The  fmidamental  principle  of  public  education  in  Religious 
Prussia,  and  that  which  constitutes  the  key-stone  of  thrPrus- 
the  mighty  arch  on  which  has  been  erected  for  an  en-  sian  sys- 
tire  population  so  proud,  and  as  yet  so  unrivalled  a 
superstructure  of  moral  intellect,  is  thus  expressed  in 
the  general  law  of  Prussia  :     "  The  chief  mission  of 
every  school  is  to  train  the  youth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  produce  in  them,  with  the  knowledge  of  man's 
relations  to  God,  the  strength  and  desire  to  regulate 
his  life  according  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Early  shall  the  School  form  the  children  to 
piety,  and  for  that  purpose  will  it  seek  to  second  and 
perfect  the  instmctions  of  the  family.     Thus  in  all 
cases  shall  the  labours  of  tlic  dny  be  commenced,  and 
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Part  l  concluded  by  a  short  prayer  and  pious  reflections, 
which  the  Master  must  be  able  so  to  conduct,  that 
this  moral  exercise  shall  never  degenerate  into  an 
affair  of  habit.  Furthermore  the  Master  shall  see 
(in  the  case  of  Boarding-schools)  that  the  children  at- 
tend punctually  at  the  services  of  the  Church  on  Sab- 
baths and  Holydays.  There  shall  be  intermingled 
with  the  solemnities  of  the  School,  songs  of  a  religious 
character.  Finally,  the  period  of  the  communion 
should  be  as  well  for  Pupils  as  for  Masters,  an  occa- 
sion of  strengthening  the  bonds  which  ought  to  unite 
them,  and  to  open  their  souls  to  the  most  generous 
and  elevated  sentiments  of  religion."* 


Program- 
me Biblical 
and  Eeli- 
gious  In- 
struction 
in  the 
Prussian 
Schools. 


*  The  following  is  the  course  of  religious  instruction  pursued  in 
the  Dorothean  City  School  in  Berlin : 

Class  6th.  (Lowest  Class)  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Class  5th,  Stories  from  the  New  Testament. 

Class  4th.  Bible  History. 

Class  3rd.  Heading  and  explanation  of  select  portions  from  the 
Scriptures.    CDoctrinal  and  Practical.) 

Class  2nd.  The  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

There  is  at  present  no  First  Class  in  the  School.  Each  class  in- 
cludes a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years.  The  Stories  taught  the 
Elementary  Classes  (including  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of 
age)  are,  the  most  remarkable  Scripture  Biographies, — ^narrated 
chiefly  by  the  Teacher,  with  various  practicalremarks  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  Geographical  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.  The 
pupils  thus  familiarized  with  the  Geography  and  incidents  of  the 
Bible,  are  prepared  in  the  following  year  (4  th  Class)  to  study  and 
appreciate  its  general  history  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  language. 
The  general  history  of  the  Bible  taught  in  the  third  year  (or  4th 
Class)  is  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  study  of  those  select 
portions  of  the  Scripture  (in  the  fourth  year)  in  which  are  stated  and 
explained  the  principal  institutions,  doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Bi- 
ble— the  study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  forming  a  natural 
and  proper  conclusion  of  the  whole  course.  About  four  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  religious  instruction  during  the  whole  periuci 
of  six  years.  This  School  is  common  to^oth  Roman  Catholic  aiu! 
Protestant  children. 

The  Protestant  Seminary  School  of  Berlin, — a  burgher  or  mid 
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No  one  can  ))onder  upon  tlic  import  of  such  a  law    Part  l 
:i  law  carried  out  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  the  Practical 
uornian  character, — without  feeling  how  far  below  obsorva- 

'  .  tious. 

such  a  staiulard  we  sink  in  our  accustomed  estimate 
I  lie  character  and  attributes,  the  objects  and  duties 

dlo  School  attached  to  the  Teacher's  Seaiinary,  and  in  which  the 
candidates  fur  leaching  practice, — has  the  followin;^  course  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  In  Konian  Catholic  Schools  of  the  same  class, 
subjects  corresponding  to  the  Church  of  Home,  take  the  place  of 
those  subjects  in  the  following  programme  which  relate  to  the 
Church  of  the  Ueformation. 

Is  Gth.  (Lowest  Class)  Four  hours  per  week.    Narration  by  the 
Teacher  of  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament,  nearly  in 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  repeated  by  the  pupils. — 
Easy  verses  learned  by  heart. 
3  5th.  Four  hours  per  week.     Stories  fro*n  the  Gospels  taught 
in  the  same  way.     Church  Songs  and  Bible   verses 
learned. 
Class  4th.  Three  hours  per  week.     The  Old  Testament  in  a  more 
connected  form.     The  moral  of  the  history  is  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children.     The  Ten  Command- 
ments and  Church  Songs  learned. 
Class  3rd.  Two  hours  per  week.     Life  and  Doctrines  of  Christ, 
Four  weeks  set  apart  for  learning  the  Qeograghy  of 
Palestine.    Church  History. 
Class  2nd.  Two  hours  per  week.     The  Protestant  Catechism  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  explained.    Church  Songs  and 
verses  committed. 
Class  1st.  Two  hours  per  week.    Compendium  of  the  History  of 
the  Christian  Church,   especially  after  the   Apostolic 
age.     History   of   the  Reformation.      Review   of  the 
Bible.     Committing  to  memory  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
Dr.  Diesterweg, — the  Director  of  the  Seminary,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Teachers  in  Germany. 

I  witnessed  exercises  in  both  of  the  Schools  above  mentioned. —  Author's 
The  teaching  is  for  the  most  part  by  lecture,  mingled  with  ques-  observa- 
tions.    The  pupil  is  prompted  to  exertion  ;  his  curiosity  is  excited ;  t'*'"!^- 
he  is  taught  to  observe  carefully,  and  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
readily  in  his  own  language.    The  teacher  is  of  course  able  to  teach 
without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  by  proper 
questtous.     Thus  the  memory  of  the  pupil  is  not  overburthened  ; 
uud  it  is  at  tlie  same  time  enriched,  and  the  perceptive^  reflective 
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Taiit  I.  of  Schools  and  Schoolmasters.  Indeed — ^judging  from 
passages  already  quoted, — how  entirely  must  we 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  moral  standard  of 
School-Teachers  and  School-teaching  which  obtains 
in  what  some  have  been  wont  to  term  lax  and  scep- 
tical France  !  Yet  France,  like  Prussia,  places  reli- 
gion and  morals  at  the  very  foundation  of  her  system 
of  public  education. 

The  American  authors  heretofore  quoted,  present 
in  lively  colours  the  consequences  of  a  total  abandon- 
ment of  Christianity  in  many  of  the  United  States 
public  Schools.  Surely  w^e  cannot  fail  to  profit  by 
such  examples  and  w^arnings.  A  Government  that 
practically  renounces  Christianiti)  in  providing  for  the 
education  of  its  youthful  population^  cannot  he  Christian, 
Duty  ()f  The  creed  of  our  Government,  as  representing  a 
lernmTnt  Christian  people  of  various  forms  of  religious  worship, 
of  Canada,  is  Christianity,  in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  The  practice  of  the  Government 
should  correspond  with  its  creed.  With  the  circumstan- 
tials of  sectarianism  it  has  nothing  to  do  ;  they  form  no 
article  of  its  creed ;  they  involve  no  one  command- 
ment of  the  Moral  Law,  either  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  it  is  under  no  obligations  to  provide  for 
the  teaching  of  them,  whatever  importance  individuals 
may  attach  to  them ;  its  affording  different  parties 
facilities  for  teaching  them  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 


and  reasoning  powers  are  constantly  exercised.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  neither  in  Protestant  nor  mixed  Schools,  and  of  course  not  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  did  I  see  the  Bible  degraded  and 
abused  to  the  purposes  of  a  common  reading  book.  It  was  given 
to  man,  not  to  teach  him  how  to  read,  but  to  teach  him  the  charac- 
ter, and  government,  and  will  of  God,  the  duty  of  man  and  the  way 
of  salvation. 

To  these  sacred  and  important  purposes  should  it  be  applied  in 
the  Schools. 
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required  or  expected  of  it.     The  members  of  the  va-    Part  l 
rioiis  sects  are  alike  its  subjects ;  they  contribute 
alike  to  its  defence  and  support ;  they  are  alike  enti- 
tled to  its  protection  and  countenance. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Province  at  large,  profess- 
ing Christianity,  and  being  freely  represented  in  the 
Government  by  Members  of  a  Responsible  Council — 
Christianity,  therefore,  upon  the  most  popular  princi- 
ples of  Government,  should  be  the  basis  of  a  Provin- 
cial system  of  Education.  But  that  general  principle 
admits  of  considerable  variety  in  its  application. — 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  countries  already  referred  to  ; 
such  may  and  should  be  the  case  in  Canada. 

The  foregoing  observations  and  illustrations  apply 
for  the  most  part  to  a  population  consisting  of  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  The  law  provides 
against  interfering  with  the  religious  scruples  of  each 
class  in  respect  both  to  religious  books  and  the  means 
of  establishing  separate  Schools. 

In  School  Districts  where  the  w^hole  population  is 
either  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  and  where  con- 
sequently the  Schools  come  under  the  character  of 
Separate^  there  the  principle  of  religious  instruction 
can  be  carried  out  into  as  minute  detail  as  may  accord 
with  the  views  and  wishes  of  either  class  of  the  po- 
pulation ;  though  I  am  persuaded  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  moral  interests  of  youth  may  be  taught  in  what 
are  termed  mixed  Schools. 

The  great  importance  of  this  subject  and  the  erro-  Apology. 
neous  or  imperfect  views  which  prevail  respecting  it, 
and  the  desire  of  explaining  fully  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  most  essential  element  of  a  judicious  system 
of  Public  Instruction,  are  my  apology  for  dwelling 
upon  it  at  so  great  length.  Religious  differences 
and  divisions  should  rather  be  healed  than  inflamed  ; 
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Tart  I.  and  the  points  of  agreement  and  the  means  of  mntnal 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions, should  doubtless  be  studied  and  promoted  by 
a  wise  and  beneficent  Government,  while  it  sacrifices 
neither  to  religious  ])igotry  nor  infidelity  the  cardinal 
and  catholic  pnncii)les  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Tourth  4.  With  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  moral  feel- 

riJtic  of  a   ^^S^i  '"^^^d  the  formation  of  moral  habits,  is  intimately 
sound  sys-  connected  the  corresponding  develojjement  of  all  the 
I'ublic  In-  other  faculties   both  intellectual   and  physiccd.     The 
stniction.    ^YQc^i  object  of  an  cfHcient  system  of  instruction  should 
be,  not  the  communication  of  so  much  knowledge, 
Superficial  but  the  dcvelopemcut  of  the  faculties.     Much  know- 
tJachb^^  ledge  may  be  acquired  without  any  increase  of  men- 
<^pp»'e-       tal  power ;  nay,  with  even  an  absolute  diminution  of 
it.     Though   it   be   admitted   that    "  knowledge   is 
power,"  it  is  not  the  knowledge  wiiich  profc^es  to 
be  imparted  and  acquired  at  a  rail-road  speed;  a 
knowledge  which  penetrates  little  below  the  surface, 
either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  nature  of  things — the  ac- 
quisition of  which  involves  the  exercise  of  no  other 
faculty  than  that   of  the    memory,   and  that  not 
upon  the  principles  of  i)hiiosophical  association,  but 
by  the  mere  jingle  of  words  ;— a  mere  word  knowledge 
learned  by  rote,  which  has  no  existence  in  the  mind 
apart  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and 
which  vanishes  as  they  are  forgotten, — which  often 
•  spreads  over  a  large  surface,  bi|t  has  neither  depth 
nor  fertility, — which  grows  up  as  it  were  in  a  night 
and  disappears  in  a  day, — which  adds  nothing  to  tlic 
vigour  of  the  mind,  and  very  little  that  is  valuable  to 
its  treasures. 
United  This  is  the  system  of  imparting,  and  acquiring 

Schools,     knowledge  which  notoriously  obtains  in  many  of  the 
Academies,  Schools  and  other  Educational  Institu-- 
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fions  in  the  iK'i^^libourinp:  States,  thoiifi^h  it  is  lamented  Part  i. 
nnd  deprecated  1)y  all  the  American  authors  who 
have  examined  the  educational  Institutions  of  other 
countries,  and  many  others  who  are  competent  wit- 
nesses of  its  defects  and  evils,  and  who  have  the  vir- 
tue  and  patriotism  to  expose  them.  The  author  of 
the  excellent  work  heretofore  cpioted, — School  and 
Schoolmaster — remarks  :  "  The  grand  error  is,  that  that 
is  called  knowled^^e,  which  is  mere  rote-learning  and 
word-mongery.  Tiie  child  is  said  to  be  educated, 
])ecause  it  can  repeat  the  text  of  this  one's  grammar, 
nnd  of  that  one's  geography  and  history;  because  a 
certain  number  of  fticts,  often  without  connexion  or 
dependance,  have  for  the  time  being  been  deposited 
in  its  memory,  though  they  have  never  been  wrought 
at  all  into  the  understanding,  nor  have  awakened  in 
truth  one  eifort  of  the  higher  faculties. 

"  The  soil  of  the  mind  is  left  by  such  culture  really 
as  untouched  and  as  little  likely  therefore  to  yield 
back  valuable  fruit,  as  if  these  same  fjxcts  had  been 
committed  to  memory  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is, 
as  if  the  husbandman  were  to  go  forth  and  sow  his 
seed  by  the  way  side,  or  on  the  surface  of  a  field  which 
has  been  trodden  down  by  the  hoofs  of  innumerable 
horses,  and  then  when  the  cry  of  harvest-home  is 
heard  about  him,  expect  to  reap  as  abundant  returns 
as  the  most  provident  and  industrious  of  his  neigh- 
bours. He  forgets  that  the  same  ineversible  law 
holds  in  mental  as  in  material  husbandry ;  '  tohatso- 
cvcr  a  man  sowethy  that  shall  he  also  ?*e<7p.'"* 

The  superficial  and  pernicious  system  of  teaching  u.  s. 
and  learning  thus  exposed  and  deprecated,  forms  the  ^^j^^ 
basis  on  which  a  large  portion  of  the  American  Elo- 


I 


School  and  Schoolmaster.    By  Dr.  Potter,  Union  College,  pp. 
33. 
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Part  I.  mcntary  School  Books  are  composed, — professmg  to 
be  so  constructed  as  to  require  very  little  intellectual 
labour  on  the  part  of  either  Teacher  or  Pupil.  In  the 
old  Cities,  and  oldest  educational  Institutions  in  the 
United  States,  this  anti-intellectual  method  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  books  which  appertain  to  it,  are  very 
properly  condemned. 

Many  of  the  most  wealthy  youth  of  that  country 
have  gone  to  Europe,  either  for  their  education  or  to 
finish  it ;  and  there  is  a  gradual  return  there  to  the 
more  solid  and  practical  system  of  Instruction. 
Their  per-  Yet  in  their  second-rate  Colleges  and  YiHage 
fluencein'  Academies,  and  most  of  their  country  Schools,  this 
Canada.  ^^  word-mougcry"  system  prevails  ;  and  many  of  the 
books  which  are  essential  to  its  operations,  and  many 
of  the  delusive  opinions  on  which  it  is  founded,  have 
been  introduced  into  this  Province,  and  have  excited 
a  pernicious  influence  in  some  parts  of  it.  It  is  with 
a  view  of  drawing  attention  to  the  evil,  and  its  ap- 
propriate remedy,  that  I  make  these  remarks.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  contrasts  this 
sparkling  and  worthless  system  with  that  which  ob- 
tains in  Prussia.  He  speaks  with  reference  to  the 
method  of  teaching  some  of  the  higher  branches ;  but 
his  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  method  of 
teaching  Grammar,  Geography,  History,  &c.  The 
principle  and  animus  of  the  method  are  the  same  in 
all  departments  of  instruction. 
Mr.  Mr.  Mann  says :  "  With  us  it  too  often  happens 

Remarks  ^^at  if  a  liigher  branch,— Geometry,  Natural  Philo- 
on  superfi-  sophy,  Zool^gy ,  Botauy, — is  to  be  taught,  both  Teacher 
ing  and^  and  Class  must  have  text  books.  At  the  beginning 
learning.  Qf  i\^q^q  tcxt-books,  all  the  technical  names,  and  defi- 
nitions are  set  down.     These,  before  the  pupil  has 
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any  pnictical  idea  of  their  meaning,  must  be  commit-  Part  i. 
ted  to  memory.  The  book  is  then  studied  chapter 
by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page  or  at  the 
end  of  the  sections,  are  questions  printed  at  full 
length.  At  the  recitations  the  Teacher  holds  on  to 
these  leading  strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral 
knowledge.  He  exhibits  no  relation  between  what 
is  contained  in  the  book,  and  other  kindred  subjects, 
or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  affairs  of  life. 
At  length  the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupib 
rehearse  from  memory  with  a  suspicious  fluency ;  on 
being  asked  for  some  useful  application  of  their  know- 
ledge— some  practical  connexion  between  that  know- 
ledge and  the  concerns  of  life, — they  are  silent  or 
give  some  ridiculous  answ  er,  which  at  once  disparages 
science,  and  gratifies  the  ill-humour  of  some  ignorant 
satirist.  But  the  Prussian  Teacher  has  no  book ;  he 
needs  none,  he  teaches  from  a  full  mind.  He  cum- 
bers and  darkens  the  subject  with  no  technical  phra- 
seology. He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has  Thorough 
made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions  both  in  qua-  '^*'^^^"ff* 
lity  and  amount  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  He* 
answers  all  questions  ;  he  solves  all  doubts.  It  is 
one  of  his  objects  at  every  recitation  so  to  present 
ideas,  that  they  shall  start  doubts  and  provoke  ques- 
tions. He  connects  the  subjects  of  each  lesson  with 
all  kindred  and  collateral  ones,  and  shows  its  rela- 
tions to  the  every-day  duties  and  business  of  life ; 
and  should  the  most  ignorant  man  ask  him  of  what 
use  such  knowledge  can  be,  he  will  prove  to  him  in 
a  word,  that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of 
subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it ;  or  have  been 
created  or  improved  by  it. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  children  are   delighted.  itsefFevt. 

Ieir  perceptive  powers  are  exercised ;  their  reflec- 


reumrkd. 
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Part  I.  tive  faculties  are  developed  ;  their  moral  sentiments 
are  cultivated.  All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within, 
find  answering  qualities  in  the  world  without.  In- 
stead of  any  longer  regarding  the  earth  as  a  huge 
mass  of  dead  matter,  without  variety  and  without 
life, — its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of  sub- 
stance,— its  latent  vitality  and  energies  gradually 
dawn  forth,  until  at  length  they  illuminate  the  whole 
soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and 
its  homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator.''* 

Practical  Tims  the  hamiouious  and  proper  developement  of 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  involved  in  the  very 
method  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  books  used,  and 
even  irrespective,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  subjects 
taught.  This  system  of  instruction  requires  of  course 
more  thorough  culture  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher. 
He  nmst  be  able  to  walk  in  order  to  dispense  with 
his  "  leading  strings"  in  relation  to  the  most  simple 
exercise.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  although 
passing  over  comparatively  few  books,  and  indeed 
with  a  very  subordinate  use  of  books  at  all,  except 
the  voluminous  one  of  the  Teacher's  mind,  a  child 
under  such  a  system  of  instruction  will,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  acquire  particularly  and  thoroughly  a 
large  amount  of  useful  and  various  knowledge,  with 
a  corresponding  exercise  and  improvement  of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties ;  and  thus  become  fitted 
for  the  active  duties  of  life.  The  mental  symmetry 
is  preserved  and  develoi)ed ;  and  the  whole  intellec- 
tual man  grows  up  into  masculine  maturity  and 
vigour.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed,  that 
Education  consists  not  in  travelling  over  so  much 
intellectual  ground,  or  the  connnitting  to  memory  so 

♦  Honorable  Horace  Mann's  Suvcntli  Aijuual  Kcport.     {Educa 
tion  in  Europe,)'  pp.  142,  143. 
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many  books,  but  in  the  devclopement  and  cultivation  Part  I. 
of  all  our  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers.  The 
learned  Erasmus  has  long  since  said:  "At  the  first 
it  is  no  great  matter  how  7nuch  you  learn,  but.  how 
well  you  learn  it."  The  philosophic  and  accomplished 
Dugald  Stewart  observes,  that  "  to  instruct  youth  in  Dagai.i 
the  languages  and  in  the  sciences  is  comparatively  ^^*^^^*"'- 
of  little  importance,  if  we  are  inattentive  to  the  habits 
tliey  acquire,  and  are  not  careful  in  giving  to  all  their 
different  faculties,  and  all  their  different  principles  of 
action,  a  proper  degree  of  employment.  The  most 
essential  objects  of  Education  are  the  two  following : 
first,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our 
natures,  both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible ;  and,  secondly,  by  watch- 
ing over  the  impressions  and  associations  which  the 
mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it  against  the 
influence  of  prevailing  errors,  and,  as  far. as  possible 
engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  side  of  truth." 

^•^  It  has  been  disputed  (says  Dr.  Potter)  whether  d^,  Potur. 
it  be  the  primary  object  of  Education  to  discipline 
and  develope  the  powers  of  the  soul,  or  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge.  Were  these  two  objects  distinct 
and  independent,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  that  the 
first  is  unspeakably  more  important  than  the  second ; 
but,  in  truth,  they  are  inseparable.  That  training 
which  best  disciplines  and  unfolds  the  faculties  will, 
at  the  same  time,  impart  the  greatest  amount  of  real 
and  effective  knowledge ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  imparts  thoroughly  and  for  permanent  use 
and  possession,  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge, 
will  best  develope,  strengthen  and  refine  the  powers. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  intellectual  vigour  ant 
activity  are  more  important  than  mere  rote-learning 
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Part  I.  in  the  same  proportion  ought  we  to  attach  more  value 
to  an  Education  which,  though  it  only  teaches  a  child 
to  read,  has,  in  doing  so,  taught  him  also  to  think, 
than  we  should  to  one  which,  though  it  may  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  husks  and  the  shells  of  half  a 
dozen  sciences,  has  never  taught  him  to  use  with 
pleasure  and  effect  his  reflective  faculties.  He  who 
can  thinh^  and  loves  to  thmk,  will  become,  if  he  has  a 
few  good  books,  a  wise  man.  He  who  knows  not 
how  to  think,  or  who  hates  the  toil  of  doing  it,  will 
remain  imbecile,  though  his  mind  be  crowded  with 
the  contents  of  a  library. 

"  This  is  at  present  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in 
intellectual  Education.  The  new  power  with  which 
the  discoveries  of  the  last  three  centuries  have  clothed 
civilized  man,  renders  knowledge  an  object  of  un- 
bounded respect  and  desire ;  while  it  is  forgotten  that 
that  knowledge  can  be  matured  and  appropriated 
only  by  the  vigorous  exercise  and  application  of  all 
our  intellectual  faculties.  If  the  mind  of  a  child, 
when  learning,  remains  nearly  passive,  merely  receiv- 
ing knowledge  as  a  vessel  receives  water  which  is 
poured  into  it,  little  good  can  be  expected  to  accrue. 
It  is  as  if  food  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  which 
there  is  no  room  to  digest  or  assimilate,  and  which 
will  therefore  be  rejected  from  the  system,  or  like  a 
useless  and  oppressive  load  upon  its  energies." 
Physical  On  the  developement  of  the  ^%5?W  powers  I  need 
training,  g^^^  |^^^  ^  ^^^^  words.  A  system  of  instruction  ma- 
king no  provision  for  those  exercises  which  contri- 
bute to  health  and  vigour  of  body,  and  to  agreeable- 
ness  of  manners,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  The 
active  pursuits  of  most  of  those  pupils  who  attend  the 
public  Schools,  require  the  exercise  necessary  to  bodily 
health ;  but  the  gymnastics,  regularly  taught  as  a  re- 
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creation,  and  with  a  view  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  Tart  I. 
|)upil,  and  to  which  so  much  importance  is  attached 
ill  the  best  British  Scliools  and  in  the  Schools  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  are  advantageous  in  various  res- 
pects,— promote  not  only  physical  health  and  vigour, 
but  social  cheerfulness,  active,  easy  and  graceful 
movements.  They  strengthen  and  give  the  pupil  a 
perfect  command  over  all  the  members  of  his  body. 
Like  the  art  of  writing,  they  proceed  from  the  simplest 
movement,  to  the  most  complex  and  difficult  exer- 
cises,— imparting  a  bodily  activity  and  skill  scarcely 
credible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  them. 

To  the  culture  and  command  of  all  the  faculties  of  its  impor- 
the  mind,  a  corresponding  exercise  and  controul  of  all  ^"^®* 
the  members  of  the  body  is  next  in  importance.  It 
was  young  men  thus  trained  that  composed  the  van- 
guard of  Blueher's  army ;  and  much  of  the  activity, 
enthusiasm  and  energy  which  distinguished  them, 
was  attributed  to  their  gymnastic  training  at  school. 
A  training  which  gives  superiority  in  one  depart- 
ment of  active  life,  must  be  beneficial  in  another. 
It  is  well  known,  as  has  been  observed  by  physio- 
logists, that  "  the  muscles  of  any  part  of  the  body 
when  worked  by  exercise,  draw  additional  nourish- 
ment from  the  blood,  and  by  the  repetition  of  the  sti- 
mulus, if  it  be  n^  exercise,  increase  in  size,  strength 
and  freedom  of  action.  The  regular  action  of  the 
muscles  promotes  and  preserves  the  uniform  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  which  is  the  prime  condition  of 
health.  The  strength  of  the  body  or  of  a  limb  de- 
pends upon  the  strength  of  the  muscular  system,  or  of 
the  muscles  of  the  limb ;  and  as  the  consitutional  muscu- 
lar endowment  of  most  people  is  tolerably  good,  the 
diversities  of  muscular  power,  observable  amongst 
men,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  exercise."    The  youth 
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Part  I.  of  Canada  are  designed  for  active,  and  most  of  them 
for  laborious  occupations ;  exercises  which  strengthen 
not  one  class  of  muscles,  or  the  muscles  of  certain 
members  only,  but  which  develope  the  whole  physical 
system,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  common  day 
Schools  must  be  very  limited.  They  are  designed  to 
apply  chiefly  to  boarding  and  training,  to  Industrial 
and  Grammar  Schools, — to  those  Schools  to  the  mas- 
ters of  which  the  prolonged  and  thorough  educational 
instruction  of  youth  is  entrusted. 
Opinionsof  To  physical  Education  great  importance  has  been 
and  mo-  attached  by  the  best  educators  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
^®J?  ^^^  tries.  Plato  gave  as  many  as  a  thousand  precepts  re- 
specting it.  It  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  education  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
It  has  been  largely  insisted  upon  by  the  most  distin- 
guished educational  writers  in  Europe,  from  Charon 
and  Montaigne,  down  to  numerous  living  authors  in 
France  and  Germany,  England  and  America.  It 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  codes  of  School 
Regulations  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  in  many 
places  in  Germany.  The  celebrated  Pestalozzi  and 
De  Fellenberg  incorporated  it  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  systems  of  instruction,  and  even  as  necessary  to 
their  success  ;  and  experienced  American  writers  and 
physioligists  attribute  the  want  of  physical  develope- 
ment  and  strength,  and  even  health,  in  a  dispropor- 
tionally  large  number  of  educated  Americans,  to 
the  absence  of  proper  provisions  and  encouragements 
in  respect  to  appropriate  physical  exercises  in  the 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  of  the  United 
States. 
Subjecis  5.  Having  thus  stated  that  an  efficient  system  of 
ing  for*"^"   PwWic  Instruction  shoidd  »^'-  ^'^b^  be  commensiuate 
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with  the  wants  of  the  poorest  classes  of  society,  but    i'Auri. 
practical  in  its  character,  Christian  in  its  foundation,  whicfTpro- 
principles  and  spirit,  and  involving  a  proper  develope-  ^^^°^, . 
mcnt  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  its  made. 
subjects, — I  come  now  to  consider  the  several  branches 
of  knowledge  which  should  be  taught  in  the  Schools, 
and  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  which  public  provision 
should  l)e  made. 

1.  The  subject  of  Christian  Instruction  has  been  Incidental 
sufficiently  explained  and  discussed ;  I  will  only  add  ^f  ^bUcal 
here,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  judges  instruc- 
—experienced  Teachers  of  different  countries  that  I  have 
visited,  and  able  authors — the  introduction  of  Biblical 
Instruction  into  Schools,  so  far  from  interfering  with 
other  studies,  actually  facilitates  them,  as  has  been 
shown  by  references  to  numerous  facts.     Besides,  it  is 
w  orthy  of  remark,  that  apart  from  the  principles  and 
morals — perceptive  and  biographical — of  the  Bible,  it 
is  the  oldest,  the  most  authentic  of  Ancient  Histories. 
Moses  is  not  only  by  many  ages  the  "  Father  of  His- 
tory," or  as  Bossuet  in  his  Discours  sur  VHistoire 
Universelle^  eloquently  saySj  "  le  splits  ancien  des  his- 
torienSj    le    plus    sublime   des    philosophesj    le    plus 
sage  des  Ugislateurs  y"  but  the  grand  periods  of  the 
Mosaic  History  form  the  great  chronological  epochs 
of  Universal  History ;  the  standard  indeed  of  general     • 
Chronology, — one   of  the  "  tw^o  eyes  of  History." 
Any  one  the  least  acquainted  with  Ancient  His- 
tory knows,  that  as  there  are  no  chronological  data 
so  authentic  and  authoritative  as  those  of  Moses,  so 
there  are  none  so  easily  remembered — none  which 
associate  in  the  mind  events  so  remarkable,  and  im- 
portant,— none   which   are   fraught   with   so   much 
practical  instruction.     The   Bible   History  reaches 
back  to  an  antiquity  t^^(»  tliousand  years  more  remote 
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Part  I.    than  the  fabulous  periods  of  other  histories.     It  is 
authentic  and  certain  from  the  commencement ;  it 
contains  the  only  genuine  account  of  the  origin  and 
early  history  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  creation 
and  primitive  history  of  man.     As  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  general  history  as  well  as  the  only  Divine 
depository  of  truth  and  morals,  the  Bible  is  pre-emi- 
nent.    The   London   Encyclopedia  justly   observes: 
"  The  most  pure  and  most  fruitful  source  of  Ancient 
History  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.     Let 
us  here  for  a  moment  cease  to  regard  it  as  a  Divine, 
and  presume  to  treat  it  only  as  a  common  history. 
Now  when  we  consider  the  writers  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  sometimes  as  authors,  sometimes 
as  occular  witnesses,  and  sometimes  as  respectable  his- 
torians, whether  we  reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  the 
narration,  and  the  air  of  truth  that  is  there  constantly 
visible,  or  whether  we  consider  the  care  that  the 
people,  the  governments,  and  the  learned  men  of  all 
ages  have  taken  to  preserve  the  text,  or  have  regard 
to  the  happy  conformity  of  the  Chronology  of  the 
Scriptures  with  that  of  Proiiine  History,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  Josephus  and  other  Jewish  writers ;  and 
lastly,  when  we  consider  that  the  books  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  alone  furnish  us  with  an  accurate  history 
of  the  world,  from  the  Creation,  through  the  line  of 
Patriarchs,  Judges,  Kings,  and  Princes  of  the  He- 
brews ;  and  that  we  may,  by  its  aid,  form  an  almost 
entire  series  of  events  down  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or 
the  time  of  Augustus,  which  comprehends  a  space  of 
about  four  thousand  years,  some  small  interruptions 
excepted,  which  are  easily  supplied  by  profane  his- 
tory ;  when  all  these  reflections  arc  justly  made,  we 
must  allow  that  the  Scriptures  form  a  series  of  books 
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which  merit  the  first  rank  among  all  the  sources  of   Tart  I. 
Ancient  History."* 

In  the  course  of  Christian  Biblical  Instruction, 
therefore,  on  which  I  have  insisted,  not  only  is  the 
foundation  of  true  morality  laid,  but  the  essential 
elements  and  the  most  entertaining  and  leading  facts 
of  chronology  and  history,  are  acquired. 

In  the  lowest  elementary  Schools,  Reading^  felling ^ 
Writing  and  Arithmetic  should,  of  course,  be  taught. 
They  constitute  the  staple  instruction  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools.  In  many  instances,  the  elements  of 
English  Grammar,  and  Elementary  Geography  are 
taught,  and  in  a  few.  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry and  the  elements  of  History. 

1.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  tauglit  in  the  Common  Reading 
Schools,  Beading  and  Spelling  are  doubtless  the  first  g'J^ning. 
in  importance,  and  usually  the  first  in  order.  Sentences 
are  composed  of  words,  words  of  syllables,  and  sylla- 
bles of  letters.    The  letters  of  the  alphabet  then  are, 
according  to   common   opinion   and  practice,  to  be 
taught  first— a  task  which  is  usually  performed  by  point- 
ing the  letters  out  in  succession,  at  each  lesson,  until 
they  are  learned.    Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  to  the 
Teacher,  and  nothing  more  irksome  and  stupifying  to 
the  little  pupil,  than  this  unnatural  process.  The  young  Bad 
prisoner  is  confined  to  his  seat  several  hours  in  a  day;  J^achtn"-^^ 
he  must  be  silent ;  he  sees  nothing  to  excite  his  curi-  the  Aipha- 
osity  ;  he  hears  and  is  required  to  do  nothing  to  awa-  Reading. 
ken  mental  activity ;  the  only  variation  in  the  dull 
monotony  of  the  school  hours,  is  to  be  called  up  three 
or  four  times  a  day  to  repeat  the  names  of  twenty-six 
letters,  of  the  use  or  application  of  every  one  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant. 

*  Article,  Chronology. 
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Part  I.  The  operation  becomes  purely  mechanical,  and  is 
often  protracted  for  many  months,  before  the  unhappy 
victim  of  it  gets  thoroughly  from  A  to  Z.  A  second 
edition  of  the  same  process  is  produced  in  teaching 
the  child  to  spell  syllables  of  two  or  three  letters, — 
syllables  which  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  not 
a  single  idea,  in  which  the  sounds  of  the  letters  have 
no  relation  to  those  which  have  been  applied  to  them 
in  the  alphabet,  and  no  relation  to  those  which  are 
applied  to  the  same  syllables  and  spelt  in  the  same 
way  when  forming  parts  of  words.  For  example,  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  both  a  different 
sound  when  they  are  repeated  alone,  from  that  which 
they  have  when  forming  the  syllable  ab ;  and  what 
resemblance  is  tliere  between  the  sound  of  the  sylla- 
ble hh  taught  in  the  three-letter  lessons,  and  the 
same  syllable  in  the  word  twble  or  ahle^ — as  taught 
in  the  two-syllable  lessons.  The  second  and  third 
steps  of  the  child's  learning  contradict  each  the  pre- 
ceding. Is  this  rational  ?  Can  it  be  according  to 
nature  ?  Is  it  not  calculated  to  deaden  rather  than 
quicken  the  intellectual  faculties  ?  Is  not  such  irra- 
tional drudgery  calculated  to  disgust  the  subject  of  it 
with  the  very  thoughts  of  learning  ?  And  is  it  not 
probable  that  it  has  done  so  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and 
that  it  would  do  so  to  a  much  greater  extent,  was 
not  the  natural  tendency  of  it  counteracted  by  the 
child's  fears,  or  emulation,  or  love  of  approbation. 
A  better  Now  supposc  that  instead  of  going  through  the  me- 
method.  chauical  routine  of  repeating  the  alphabet  some 
hundreds  of  times,  the  child  is  furnished  with  a  slato 
and  pencil,  (as  is  the  case  with  every  infant  pupil  ii 
Germany,)  and  imitates  the  forms  of  the  letters  (tw. 
or  three  at  a  time)  either  from  the  printing  of  ther 
on  a  sheet,  or  on  the  black-board,  or  slate  by  tbt 
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master,  how  difTercnt  are  both  his  progress,  and  his  Paht  l 
feelings.  He  learns  the  letters  by  forming  them  as 
nature  and  experience  dictate  to  older  students  when 
learning  the  alphabet  of  a  new  language, — the  love 
of  imitation  peculiar  to  his  age  is  gratified,  and  his 
imitative  faculty  is  improved.  His  first  efforts  at 
learning  are  associated  with  pleasurable  feelings ; 
each  lesson  possesses  the  charm  of  novelty ;  learning 
is  a  pleasure,  and  the  task  an  amiAement ;  and  the 
young  beginner  thus  cheerfully  learns  more  in  three 
or  four  days,  than  he  would  sorrowfully  drudge 
over  in  as  many  months  according  to  the  common 
repeating  system. 

Or,  suppose  that  a  mode  of  instruction  be  adopted  Another 
which  now  obtains  more  extensively  than  any  other  Jiggested 
in  the  estimation  of  learned  and  experienced  educa-  by  »  Bc«- 
tionists.  It  is  maintained  that  "  a  better  way  of  ch©r. 
learning  to  read,  much  and  successfully  practised  of 
late,  is  to  let  children  learn  w(yrds  first,  a  id  afterwards 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  which  they  are  made 
up.  This  is  natures  method.  A  child  learns  to  know 
his  mother's  face  before  he  knows  the  several  features 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Common  significant  words 
should  be  selected,  and  re|)eated  in  different  arrange- 
ments, until  the  child  can  distinguish  them  perfectly, 
and  put  them  together  to  make  sense.  He  should  at 
the  same  time  be  taught  to  pronounce  the  words 
distinctly.  He  has  thus  the  satisfaction  of  reading, 
— of  seeing  the  use  of  his  learning  from  the  beginning. 
To  make  them  still  more  familiar,  he  should  be  set 
to  look  for  the  words  in  a  page  where  they  are  to  b« 
found,  and  to  copy  them  on  his  slate.  When  he  has 
become  familiar  with  a  good  number  of  words,  and 
is  sensible  of  the  usefulness  and  pleasantness  of  read- 
ing, he  may  be  set  to  learn  the  letters.    This  he  wiU 
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Part  I.  do  with  interest  when  he  knows  that  by  means  of  them 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  learn  by  himself  and  without 
help.  He  should  not  yet,  if  ever,  be  set  to  leara 
words  which  he  cannot  understand,  but  only  such  as 
will  occupy  at  the  same  time  his  mind  and  his  eyes. 
If  a  child  be  never  allowed  to  read  what  he  cannot 
understand,  he  will  never  form  those  bad  habits  of 
reading,  called  school-reading,  now  so  universal.  I 
have  known  several  children,  taught  to  read  by  their 
mothers  on  the  principle  of  never  reading  what  they 
did  not  understand,  who  always,  from  the  beginning, 
read  naturally  and  beautifully ;  for  good  reading 
seems  to  be  the  natural  habit,  and  bad  the  acquired."* 
Jrewtice  in      It  mav  be  remarked  that  the  "  First  Book  of  Les- 

JPmssi&D.  * 

Schools,  sons"  published  by  the  National  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland,  is  constructed  upon'  the  principle  above 
stated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. When  I  first  began  to  visit  the  Prussian 
Schools,  I  uniformly  inquired  of  the  Teachers,  whe- 
ther, in  teaching  children  to  read,  they  began  with 
the  names  of  the  letters  as  given  in  the  Alphabet. — 
Being  delighted  with  the  prompt  negative  which  I 
invariably  received,  I  persevered  in  making  the|inquiry, 
until  I  began  to  perceive  a  look  and  a  tone  on  their 
part  not  very  flattering  to  my  intelligence,  in  con- 
sidering a  point  so  clear  and  so  well  settled  as  this, 
to  be  any  longer  a  subject  for  discussion  or  doubt.— 
The  uniform  statement  was,  that  the  Alphabet  as 
such  hftd  ceased  to  be  taught  as  an  exercise  prelimi- 
nary to  reading,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
by  every  T;e.iacher  in  the  Kingdom.     The  practice  of 

♦  TTie  Schoolmaster,     By  Geo.  R  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass.,  pp. 
4»0,  422,  421. 
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beginning  with  the  names  of  the  letters  is  founded  Part  I 
upon  the  idea,  that  it  facilitates  the  combination  of 
them  into  words.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that 
if  two  children  of  equal  quickness  and  capacity  are 
taken,  one  of  whom  can  name  every  letter  in  the 
Alphabet,  at  sight,  and  the  other  does  not  know  them 
from  Chinese  characters,  the  latter  can  be  most  easily 
taught  to  read, — in  other  words,  that  the  learning 
letters  first  is  an  absolute  hindrance."* 

In  reply  to  the  objection,  that  as  the  elements  of  a  Objectiom 
Science  or  Art  should  be  taught  first,  so  ought  the  *"«^«'"«'^- 
elements  of  words,  before  w^ords  themselves ;  it  is 
maintained,  that  the  names  of  the  letters  are  not  the 
elements  in  the  sounds  of  words,  except  in  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  instances ;  that,  for  example, 
the  six  vowels  have  but  six  names ^  yet  no  less  than 
thirty-three  different  sounds ;  that  the  variety  of 
sounds  of  consonants  into  w  ords  is  nearly  as  great  in 
proportion  to  their  number,  according  to  the  simplest 
account  of  them  ;  but  if  critically  analyzed,  would 
probably  amount  to  some  hundreds.  "  Now,"  (says 
the  acute  observer  just  quoted,  '^  how  can  twenty-six 
sounds  be  the  elements  of  hundreds  of  sounds  as  ele- 
mentary as  themselves?  Generally  speaking,  too, 
before  a  child  begins  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  majority  of  elementary  sounds 
in  the  language,  and  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  using 
them  in  conversation.  Learning  his  letters,  therefore, 
gives  him  no  new  sound  ;  it  even  restricts  his  atten- 
tion to  a  small  number  of  those  which  he  already 
knows.  So  far  then,  the  learning  of  his  letters  con- 
tracts his  practice ;  and  were  it  not  for  keeping  up 
his  former  habits  of  speaking  at  home,  and  in  the 

•  SeTcnth  Annual  Report,  &c.,  p.  122. 
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Part  l  play-ground,  the  Teacher,  during  the  six  months  or 
year  in  which  he  confines  him  to  tlie  twenty-six 
sounds  of  the  Alpliabet,  would  pretty  nearly  deprive 
him  of  the  faculty  of  speech."* 

Hence,  according  to  this  reasoning,  in  pronouncing 
in  words  a  letter  which  having  but  one  name,  and 
yet, — as  moat  of  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet  have, — 
has  from  two  to  six  sounds,  the  young  learner  would 
be  wrong  from  two  to  six  times,  to  being  right  once. 
In  a  method  of  teaching  which  involves  so  many 
anomalies  and  contradictions,  and  occasions  so  much 
confusion  to  the  learner  in  the  very  first  steps  of  his 
progress,  there  must  be  some  defect.     The  order  of 
nature  is  more  harmonious  and  less  diflScult. 
Great  im-       It  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  stage  of 
the  Sub- °'  learning  at  which  more  can  be  done,  and  perhaps  is 
j***-  often  unhappily  done — to  determine  the  future  cha- 

racter of  the  pupil,  than  that  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  and  to  show 
the  qualifications  which  are  required  to  teach  propcfrly 
the  first  elements  of  learning,  I  will  introduce  the 
following  account  of  a  Prussian  School  exercise  on 
the  Alphabet.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  se- 
veral exercises  in  German  Schools  similar  to  that 
which  is  here  described,  and  one  at  Leipsic  on  the 
same  object  and  word,  and  of  the  same  character 
with  that  which  is  thus  narrated  by  Mr.  Mann ; 
whose  testimony  will  be  hereby  added  to  my  own. 
Practical-  ^'  In  the  case  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  entered  a 
wd!^"*'^'  class-room  of  about  sixty  children  of  about  six  years 
of  age.  The  children  were  just  taking  their  seats, 
all  smiling  and  expectation.  They  had  been  at 
School  but  a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have 

♦  S«T»»tb  Annoftl  Export,  &«.,  pp.  131,  132. 
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contracted  a  love  for  it.     The  Teacher  took  his  sta-    Part  i. 
tion  before  them,  and  after  making  a  playful  remark, 
which  excited  a  little  titter  around   the  room,  and 
effectually  arrested  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  si- 
Jence.    After  waiting  a  moment,  during  which  eveiy 
countenance  was  composed  and  eveiy  noise  hushed, 
he  made  a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  seatence, 
asking  that  as  they  had  come  together  to  learn,  they 
might  be  good  and  diligent.     He  then  spoke  to  them 
of  the  beautiful  day,  asked  what  they  knew  about 
the  seasons,  referred  to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
then  in  bearing,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses 
of  trees,  in  constructing  houses,  furniture,  &c.   The 
manner  of  the  Teacher  was  dignified  though  playful, 
and  the  occasional  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused 
the  children  occasionally  to  throw  out  (but  without 
ever  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of  disorder,) 
were  more  favourable  to  a  receptive  state  of  mind 
than  jets  of  tears.     Here  I  must  make  a  preliminary 
remark,  in  regard  to  the  equipments  of  scholars  and 
and  the  furniture  of  the  School-room.     Every  child 
had  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  a  little  reading  book  of 
letters,  words,  and  short  sentences.   Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  School  above  an  Infant  School,  in 
which  any  child  was  unprovided  vntk  a  slate  and  pencil. 
By  the  Teacher's  desk  and  in  front  of  the  School 
bung  a  hlach^board. 

"  The  Teacher  first  drew  a  hmse  upon  the  blacks 
board ;  and  here  the  value  of  drawing, — a  power 
universally  possessed  by  Prussian  Teachers, — became 
manifest.  By  the  side  of  the  drawing,  and  under  it, 
he  wrote  the  word  house^  in  the  German  script  hand, 
and  printed  it  in  German  letter.  With  a  long  point- 
ing rod, — the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it 
more  visible, — he  ran  over  the  letters^ — the  children 
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IPaet  I.  with  their  slates  before  them  and  their  pencils  in  their 
hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod,  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  our  good  Schools, 
children  are  first  taught  to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters 
on  the  slate  before  they  write  them  on  a  paper ;  here 
they  were  first  imitated  on  the  azV,  then  on  the  slates^ 
and  subsequently,  in  older  classes,  on  paper.  The 
next  process  was  to  copy  the  icord  house,  both  in 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed 
the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  which  the 
word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word. 
The  names  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us, 
but  only  their  powers,  or  the  sounds  which  those  let- 
ters have  in  combination.  Sometimes  the  last  in  a 
word  was  taken  and  sounded — after  that  the  penulti- 
mate,— and  so  on  until  the  word  was  completed.  The 
responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal 
given  by  the  master. 

"In  every  such  School,  also,  there  are  printed 
sheets,  containing  the  letters,  dipthongs,  and  whole 
words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dipthong, 
and  then  asked  in  what  words  the  sound  occurs.  On 
some  of  these  cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make 
several  short  sentences  ;  and.  when  the  pupils  are  a 
little  advanced,  the  Teacher  points  to  several  isolated 
words  in  succession,  which,  when  taken  together, 
make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives  them  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into 
reading. 

"  After  the  word  '  house,'  was  thus  completely  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  the  Teacher 
drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
house;  and  the  children  imitated  him,/r5dn  theotr, 
while  they  were  looking  at  his  motions, — then  on 
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their  slates.  In  their  drawings,  there  was  of  course  a  Part  l 
great  variety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy ;  but  each 
seemed  pleased  with  Iiis  own,  for  their  first  attempts 
had  never  heen  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discourage- 
ment. Several  of  them  were  then  called  to  the  black- 
board, to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After  this  the 
Teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses. 
The  first  question  was,  what  kind  of  a  house  was  that 
on  the  black-board.  Then  the  names  of  other  kinds 
of  houses  werelgiven.  The  materials  of  which  houses 
are  built  were  mentioned, — stone,  brick,  wood  ;  the 
different  kinds  of  wood  ;  nails,  how  they  were  made  ; 
lime,  whence  it  came,  &c.  &c.  When  the  Teacher 
touched  upon  points  with  which  the  children  were  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted,  he  asked  questions  ;  when  he 
passed  to  subjects  beyond  their  sphere,  he  gave  in- 
formation, intermingling  the  whole  withlivelyf/emarks 
and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

"  And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be 
omitted.  In  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  Schools,  a 
complete  answer  was  always  required.  For  instance, 
if  the  Teacher  asks  ^  what  are  houses  made  of?'  he 
does  not  accept  the  answer,  ^  of  wood'  or  '  of  stone ;' 
but  he  requires  a  full,  complete  answer ;  as  ^  a  house 
is  made  of  wood.'  The  answer  must  always  contain 
an  intelligible  proposition,  without  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  question  to  complete  it.  And  here  also 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall 
always  be  grammaticxilly  ccyrrect,  have  the  right  termi- 
nations of  the  articles,  adjectives,  and  nouns,  and  the 
grammatical  transpositions  acccording  to  the  idioms 
and  structure  of  the  language. 

"  This  secures  from  the  beginning  precision  in  the 
expression  of  ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers 
suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  forwai'd  iti 
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PxRT  L  processes  of  argument,  or  investigation  to  any  great 
extent  without  using  language  as  its  instrument,  then 
these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  not  only 
led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  hut  the  instrument  is  put 
into  their  hands  hy  which  its  operations  are  facilita- 
ted. When  the  hour  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  child  in  the  room  who  knew  or  thought  his 
playtime  had  come. 

"  No  observing  person  can  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  Teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the 
attention  of  his  Scholars. 

"Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise 
ubove-de scribed,  there  were  the  elements  of  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  grammar  and  drawing,  interspersed 
with  anecdotes,  and  not  a  little  general  information ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  excessive  variety,  nor  were 
any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  together. 
There  was  nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  *  one  thing 
Common  at  a  time.*  Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of 
calling  up  a  class  of  Abecedarians,  or,  wliich  is  more 
common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  Teacher  holds 
a  card  or  book  before  him,  and  with  a  pointer  in  his 
hand,  says  a,  and  the  child  echoes  a  ;  then  J,  and 
the  child  echoes  h  ;  and  so  on,  until  the  vertical  row 
of  lifeless  and  ill  favoured  characters  is  completed  ; 
and  then  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  to 
look  at  vacancy.  If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time 
which  passes  during  this  lesson,  is  the  only  part  of 
the  day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  occupied  except  that  of  imitating 
sounds;  and  even  the  number  of  these  imitations 
amounts  only  to  twenty-six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot 
could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of  the  organs  and 
members  of  the  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inac- 
tivity ;  for  the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post,  ii 
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inost  approved ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked  if  he  does  not  Tart  I. 
stand  like  a  post.  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the 
right  or  left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket, 
hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  side,  and  feet  im- 
moveable as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  ex- 
cellence, while  the  child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table 
of  a,  Z>,  c.  As  a  general  irule,  six  months  are  spent 
before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered ;  though 
the  same  child  would  learn  the  names  of  twenty-six 
playmates  or  twenty-six  playtliings  in  one  or  two 
days. 

"  All  children  are  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  house,  Benefits  of 
a  hat,  a  top,  a  ball,  a  bird,  an  egg,  a  flower,  &c.,  and  gj'an^"*'*" 
when  their  minds  are  led  to  see  new  relations  or  method, 
qualities  in  these  objects,  or  when  their  fonner  notions 
respecting  them  are  brought  out  more  vividly,  or  are 
more  distinctly  defined,  their  delight  is  even  keener 
than  that  of  an  adult  would  be  in  obtaining  a  new 
fact  in  science,  or  in  having  the  mist  of  some  old 
doubt  dispelled  by   a  new  discovery.     Lessons  on 
familiar  objects,  given  by  a  competent  Teacher,  never 
fail  to  command  attention,  and  thus  a  habit  of  mind 
is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
study. 

"  Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily 
leads  to  conversation  ;  and  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent Teacher  secures  several  important  objects. 
It  communicates  information.  It  brightens  ideas 
only  before  dimly  apprehended.  It  addresses  itself  to 
the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of 
them  ever  tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to 
use  language, — to  frame  sentences, — to  select  words 
which  convey  his  whole  meaning, — to  avoid  those 
which  convey  either  more  or  less  than  he  intends  to 
express  ;  in  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for  thoughts 
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Part  I.  upcn  a  subject,  anil  then  to  find  appropriate  language 
in  which  to  clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way 
will  never  make  those  absurd  and  ludicrous  mistakes 
in  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  unfre- 
qucntly  fall,  viz  : — that  of  mis-matching  their  words 
and  ideas, — of  hanging,  as  it  were,  the  garments  of  a 
giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a 
pigmy's  dress  upon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant.  Ap- 
propriate diction  should  clothe  just  ideas,  as  a  taste- 
ful and  substantial  garb  fits  a  graceful  and  vigorous 
form.  The  above-described  exercise  occupies  the 
eye  and  the  hand,  as  well  as  the  mind.  The  eye  is 
employed  in  tracing  visible  differences  between  dif- 
ferent forms  ;  and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is 
presented  with  as  little  difference  as  possible.  And 
who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pic- 
tures and  with  an  attempt  to  imitate  them  ?  Thus 
the  two  general  objects  so  strenuously  insisted  on  by 
writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education, 
and  the  maturer  process  of  thought,  are  attained: 
viz,  the  power  of  recognizing  analogies  and  dissi- 
milarities."* 
Common  The  above  vivid  description  of  an  Abecedarian,  and 
European '  first  reading  exercise,  applies  substantially  to  all  Ger- 
Schoois  man  and  Swiss,  and  many  French  Schools ;  and  to 
genera  y.  ^^^^  Modcl  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Dublin 
Normal  School  of  the  Irish  National  Board,  and  to  the 
best  Sdiools  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  The 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
observes  that  "  at  the  Borough  Road  School,  (the 
great  establishment.  Normal  and  Model  of  the  Society,) 
the  principle  of  dispensing  with  AIj>hahetiG  teaching 
has   long  been  adopted  ;  the   Aljdiabet   Class   has 

*SfV(nili  Ar.nual  Kcport,  &r.,  184-1,  pp.  117,  liO. 
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merged  into  tliat  of  ('hiklren  of  two  letters  ;  and  all    i'AKT  J. 
unmeaning  combinations  have  been  utterly  exclud- 
cd." 

I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  subject,  not  with  a  Object  of 
view  of  advocating  any  particular  theory ;  but  to  show  going  re- 
how  much  importance  is  involved  in  this  first  step  of  ™***^8- 
tilementary  teaching,  and  how  much  may  be  done, — 
and  has  been  done, — to  convert  this  infant  "  bridge 
of  sighs"  into  a  charming  passage,  conducting 
from  the  prison  of  ignorance  into  the  palace  of 
general  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  how  much 
may  be  done  at  this  little  noticed  period  of  instruc- 
tion, to  introduce  and  develope  the  chief  elements  of 
intellectual  excellence.  Our  senses  are  so  many  in- 
lets of  knowledge  ;  the  more  of  them  used  in  convey- 
ing instruction  to  the  mind  the  better ;  the  more  of 
them  addressed,  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  the 
impression  produced.  Of  all  the  senses,  that  of  see- 
ing is  the  best  organ  of  communication  with  the  mind, 
especially  in  childhood.  It  has  been  said  that  '^  the 
eye  remembers.  It  is  more  attentive  than  the  ear. 
Its  object  are  not  confused.  It  takes  in  a  single  and 
perfect  image  of  what  is  placed  before  it,  and  trans- 
fers the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence,  all  illustrations 
in  our  teacliing  which  can  possibly  be  addressed  to 
this  organ  should  be  so  applied." 

From  the  foregoing  observations  it  might  naturally 
be  inferred,  that  reoding  ought  to  be  taught  before 
spelling ;  but  the  reverse  is  generally  the  case  ;  and 
the  unnatural  and  injurious  practice  of  occupying 
months  in  teaching  the  young  pupil  to  spell  in  order 
to  read,  is  a  second  hindrance  thrown  in  the  way  of 
his  improvement,  and  his  love  of  learning.  Mr.  L.  J.  opinion  of 
Packhmst  well  observes :  "  Reading  should  invaria-  a  Boston 
bly  precede  spelling.     I  do  not  mean  that  a  child  should 
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Part  I.  \yQ  kept  a  long  time  learning  to  read,  before  he  com- 
mences spelling ;  but  that  he  should  never  be  set  to 
spell  a  word,  until  he  has  first  become  able  readily  to 
read  it.  The  reason  is,  that  reading  is  much  easier 
than  spelling,  and  that  a  person  cannot  spell  by- 
thinking  how  a  word  sounds^  but  he  must  recollect 
how  it  looks.  The  eye,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear, 
must  become  familiar  with  a  word  before  it  can  rea- 
dily be  spelled.  One  thing  that  renders  reading  easier 
than  spelling  is,  that  perception  is  more  vivid  than 
conception.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  two 
familiar  words,  as  ca%  and  rat^  or  eat  and  tea,  when 
the  eye  is  fixed  upon  them  in  reading,  than  it  is  to 
recollect  the  difference  in  their  orthography,  when 
they  are  absent  from  the  eye.'' 

Such  is  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Teachers  both  European  and  American.  Their 
common  language  is :  "  Time  must  not  be  wasted  on 
spelling,  yet,  as  it  is  important,  as  early  as  practica- 
ble, to  let  a  child  learn  to  read  fluently  that  he  may 
be  able  to  occupy  himself  with  reading,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  all  the  other  parts  of  his  education." 

Mechani-        To  teach  reading  properly,  attention  to  tlu-ee  things 
is  requisite, — the  mechanical,  the  intellectual,  the 
theoretical  exercise. 
The  first  consisting  of  articulation,  pronunciation, 

Taught  by  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  is  taught  by  example  rather 
than  by  rule — at  least  before  teaching  the  rules. 
Reading  as  well  as  singing,  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  mechanical  exercise;  and  like  other  mechanical 
exercises,  acquired  by  imitation.  Hence  a  good  reader 
is  as  necessary  to  teach  reading,  as  a  good  musician 
is  to  teach  music,  or  a  good  draughtsman  to  teach 
drawing.  To  each  of  these  arts  belong  rules,  and 
niles  which  are  to  be  taught  and  learned ;  but  skill 
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III  them  is  acquired  more  by  imitation  than  by  rule.  PaktI. 
So  in  the  early  exercises  of  reading,  examijle  must  be 
the  principal  teacher;  and  if  the  example  be  not 
good,  early  bad  habits  in  the  pupil  must  be  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  consequence ;  and  that  conse- 
quence is  often  irremediable  through  life — whatever 
may  be  the  subsequent  attainments  and  talents  of  the 
unhappy  victim  of  it.  Tlie  author  ctf  *^  The  Teacher 
taught,"  insists  that  "the  Common  School  Teacher 
must  read^  and  require  the  pupils  to  imitate  his  tones, 
emphasis,  cadence,  &c.  Unless  such  an  example  be 
daily  held  up  before  the  children,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  will  read  mechanically  welL 
Those  Teachers,  who  hear  a  class  read  three  or  four 
times  in  a  day,  and  direct  one  or  another  to  read 
faster  or  slower,  or  to  regard  their  pauses,  but  set 
before  them  no  example  for  their  imitation,  .do  not 
teach  them  with  any  effect.  It  would  be  as  well  to 
omit  reading  entirely,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  ac- 
quire no  bad  habits. 

Hence  for  the  proper  training  of  pupils  in  even  the 
mechanical  art  of  reading,  a  skilful  artist  in  the  person 
of  the  Teacher  is  indispensable  ;  and  although  an  art 
may  be  mechanically  acquired  and  practised  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  it — such  for  exam- 
ple as  the  use  of  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  or  the 
wedge,  or  the  speaking  correctly  without  having  been 
taught  the  principles  of  mechanics  or  of  language, — 
yet  no  art  can  be  properly  taught,  unless  the  Teacher 
understands  both  the  principles  and  practice  of  it. 

But  reading  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  Inteiiec- 
mechanical  exercise.     It  is  to  be  feared  it  is  often  [JJ^ 
nothing  more,  and  that  the  length  of  its  duration 
though  extending  to  years,  is  only  a  continued  repe- 
tition of  the  purely  mechanical  process.     The  intel- 
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Part  1.  hctual  part  of  teaching  is  the  most  important ,  though 
the  most  neglected.  It  consists  in  teaching  children 
to  understand  what  they  read — and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used,  ih^  facts  narrated,  the  principles  in- 
volved, the  lessons  inculcated.  This  embraces  the 
derivation,  composition  and  import  of  the  words,  the 
author,  the  occasion,  the  connexion  of  the  narrative, 
poem,  speech,  &c., — the  places,  arts  and  customs  re- 
ferred to  ;  in  a  word,  the  developement  of  what  has 
been  shown  is  taught  in  Prussian  Schools  while  teach- 
ing the  Alphabet  itself. 

This  is  the  essence  of  w^hat  was  some  years  sinc(5 
described  as  the  mtellectual  system  of  the  celebrated 
Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh,  the  account  of  wliich 
by  Mr.  Wood,  has  pre-eminently  contributed  to  in- 
troduce a  new  era  in  the  elementary  school-teaching 
system  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has 
long  since  obtained  in  the  German  Schools.  It  makes 
the  reading-book  the  text-book  of  general  know- 
ledge. Under  this  intellectual  process,  the  pupil 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  language,  men  and  things  ; 
a  desire  to  read  is  awakened  and  increased,  as  his 
skill  in  reading  is  improved  by  the  practice. 
Eflfects  of  The  knowledge  of  wiiat  is  read  is  essential  to  good 
reading,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  it.  The 
indifference  and  even  aversion  of  many  persons  to 
reading  is  no  doubt  attributable,  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  altogether,  to  the  unintellectual  manner  in 
wliich  there  were  taught  to  read,  especially  if  they 
never  learned  to  read  fluently.  The  entire  series  of 
their  attempts  at  learning  to  read  is  associated  with 
so  many  painful  and  so  few  pleasant  recollections, 
that  they  engage  in  it  with  reluctance,  and  only  from 
neccssitv. 
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Mr.  Edgewortii  has  remarked,  that  "  leaniing  to  ^'akt  l 
;id  is  the  most  difllciilt  of  human  attainments."  That 
iidi  is  difficult  in  itself  is  rendered  doubly  so,  if 
.iut  imposiblc,  ])y  the  absence  of  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  teaching  it.  "  The  great  essential  point  is," 
(says  Mr.  Wyse)  "  understanding  perfect!?/  what  you 
read.  But  tliis  is  the  last  thing  thought  of.  Our 
Teachers  require  the  reading  first,  and  promise  the 
meaning  afterwards." 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  his  admirable  ^^  Ele-  Hints  to 
tnoits  of  llhetoric^^''  maintains,  that^he  clear  under- 
standing of  what  is  read  is  essential  even  to  perspi- 
Guity  in  reading.  Tlie  reading  lessons  then  should  be 
thoroughly  taught  and  understood,  and  be  made  the 
hide  of  general  information.  "  The  well  prepared 
leacher"  (remarks  the  author  of  the  Boston  School- 
Mastei')  "may  make  them  the  occasion  of  much  useful 
instruction  by  talking  to  his  pupils  upon  subjects  sug- 
gested by  the  reading-lesson,  and  by  interesting  them, 
may  lead  them  to  desire  to  read  for  themselves  upon 
the  subject,  and  induce  them  to  pay  more  attention 
to  the  lessons.  It  woidd  be  well  if  the  Teacher 
would  daily  look  forward  to  the  reading  exercises  of 
his  classes,  and  ask  himself  what  useful  fact,  or  in- 
teresting narrative  or  anecdote  he  can  call  up  to  ar- 
rest their  attention,  or  to  supply  them  with  materials 
for  common  thought.  Our  common-reading  books 
contain  selections  from  orations.  How  much  addi- 
tional interest  will  the  Teacher  give,  by  telling  some- 
thing of  the  occaision  on  which  one  of  them  was  de- 
livered, and  the  effect  it  produced.  Some  of  the 
selections  arc  from  histories.  By  a  few  introductory 
words,  he  mav  shew  what  was  the  state  of  thin<rs  to 
liich  the  passage  refers,  and  by  putting  them  into 
lie  current  of  history,  prevent  it  from  being  to  them 
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Part  I.    a  mere  isolated  fact.     Satan's  Address  to  the  Sun 
losses  lalf  its  sublimity  to  one  who  has  not  read  the 
previous  portions  of  the  Paradise   Lost;  and  how- 
much  more  moving  docs  the  beautiful  passage  begin- 
ning "  Hail !  holy  light !"  become  to  the  child  who 
knows  that  they  were  uttered  by  one  who  had  worn 
out  his  eyes  and  his  health  in  noble  exertions  for 
liberty  and  truth." 
Rhetorical      The  luglicst  ordcr  of  this  exercise  is  RheUyrical. — 
But  by  rhetorical  reading  I  do  not  mean  pompous 
spouting,  but  natural  reading — such  as  speaks  the 
language  of  natiu-c.     It  involves  a  participation  of 
the  spirit,  and  a  reflection  of  the  feelings   of  the 
author.     It  is  absorbed  in  the  subject;  it  forgets 
manner ;  and  therefore  speaks  according  to  nature. 
Dr.  Wiately  forcibly  remarks,  "  A  reader  is  sure 
to  pay  too  much  attention  to  his  voice,  not  only  if  he 
pays  any  at  all,  but  if  he  does  not  strenuously  labour  to 
withdi'aw  liis  attention  from  it  altogether.   This  is  not 
a  common  attainment.     "  It  requires"  (observes  the 
elegant  author  of  the  Fireside  Friend^  ''  not  only 
knowledge  of  language,  of  the  derivation  and  signi- 
fication of  words,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart,  and  with  the  different  tones 
inwliich  these  should  be  expressed.     It  requires  also, 
a  quick  perception,  to  seize  upon  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  so  that,  for  a  moment,  the  author's  spirit 
shall  seem  to  be  transfen-ed  to  the  breast  of  the  read- 
er.    All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  read  well ;  is  it 
therefore  wonderful  that  there  are  so  few  good  read- 
ers ?    How  common  is  it  to  hear  a  i)athetic  passage 
read  with  the  coldness  of  indifference,  a  lively  des- 
cription ^vithout  animation,  or  an  argumentative  dis- 
course without  cither  force  or  emphasis.     Rules  iua> 
do  something ;  examples  may  do  much  :  ]»ut  after  all 
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good  rcatling  must  be  the  effect  of  feeling^  taste  and  TAnx  I. 
information.'''' 

In  a  former  part  of  my  remarks  en  this  subject,  I 
have  given  an  account  of  Ihe  Prussian  system  of 
teachinij  a  commencing  reading-chiss.  I  will  quote 
from  the  same  author  an  account  of  a  more  advanced 
reading  exercise  in  a  Prussian  elementary  School. 
Mr.  Mann  says :  "  Having  given  an  account  of  the  Example 
reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class  just  after  they  had  reading  m 
commenced  going  to  School,  I  will  follow  it  with  a  ^'^"^sia, 
brief  account  of  a  lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced 
class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry  des- 
cribing a  hunter's  life  in  ?.IIssouri.  It  was  first  read 
— the  reading  being  accompanied  with  appropriate 
criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &c.  It  was 
:'-en  taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupils  were 
I  cquired  to  give  equivalent  expressions  in  prose.  The 
teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part 
(fit,  in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  accompanied  with  oc- 
casional questions.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest 
minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographical  re- 
ference, he  entered  at  large  into  geography ;  where 
a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  compared  it  with 
their  customs  at  home  ;  and  thus  he  explained  every 
part,  and  illustrated  the  illustrations  themselves,  until 
after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six  four-line  verses, 
he  left  them  to  write  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in 
prose  to  be  produced  in  school  next .  morning.  All 
this  was  done  without  the  slightest  break  or  hesita- 
tion, and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the 
subject  and  having  a  ready  command  of  all  its  re- 
sources." 

These  brief  remarks  and  statements  are  sulTicient 
to  show  not  only  the  order  and  importance  of  this 
primary  department  of  Common  School  instruction, — 
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Part  I.  the  vai'ious  knowledge  wliicli  it  may  be  made  the  in- 
strument  of  communicating,  tlie  qualifications  requisite 
to  teach  it  properly ;  hut  also  the  imperative  ne(^essity, 
and  the  great  advantage  of  establishing  a  Seminary 
for  the  training  of  Teachers. 
Spelling.  Spelling  is  another  essential  department  of  the  ele- 
mentary School;  and  the  common  modes  of  teaching  it 
are  as  liable  to  remark  as  those  of  teaching  to  read. 
The  child  is  wholly  confined  to  the  Sjpelling-hooh  for 
man}  months  before  he  is  taught  to  read ;  and  the 
spelling-book  is  made  his  companion  as  long  as  he  is 
at  school.  The  order  of  nature  has  been  sliewn  to  be 
otherwise ;  and  the  matured  opinions  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced educationists  are  decidedy  against  this  use 
of  the  spelling-book,  and  the  common  method  ot 
learning  to  spell.  The  mode  of  spelling  orally  co- 
lumns of  w^ords,  and  in  succession  by  members  oi 
classes  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  best 
European  and  American  Schools  ;  and  is  condemned 
bythe  most  approved  Teachers.  Mr.  Simpson,  a 
distinguished  Scotcli  Teacher,  strongly  insists  that 
"  the  pupils  ought  not  to  be  tasked  and  annoyed  with 
the  absurdity  of  that  laborious  and  generally  abortive 
exercise,  learning  to  spell." 

The  method  advocated  is,  that  spelling  should  ac- 
company reading  from  the  commencement^  and  he  taken 
from  the  reading  lessons^  and  that  the  Teacher  should 
as  a  ^;ar^  of  the  same  exercises  teach  the  sounds  and 
powers  of  the  letters. 

The  author  of  the  Schoolmaster ^ — a  work  sanction- 
ed by  the  Boston  Board  of  Education — observes  : 
"  In  every  stage  we  should  avoid  as  the  bane  of  good 
habits  of  thought,  the  common  use  of  nonsense 
columns  of  a  spelling-book.  Nothing  more  pernicious 
could  be  contrived.     The  use  of  them  prevents  think- 
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in.!?,  without  teaching  them  to  spell.  Still  there  arc  Tart  i. 
numerous  anomalies  in  English'which  must  be  learn- 
ed  from  a  spelling-book.  After  the  child  has  learned 
to  road  well  and  lluently,  a  spelling-book  should  be 
l)laced  in  his  hands,  and  Ids  attention  particularly 
directed  to  the  diflicult  combinations.*  The  simple 
words  will  have  become  familiar,  and  time  need  not 
be  wasted  on  them.  The  whole  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  difficulties.  What  these  are  every 
Teacher  must  judge  for  himself.  It  will  depend  upon 
the  skill  v.ith  which  pupils  have  been  taught  to  use 
their  slates  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

"  AVhen  a  lesson  has  been  assigned,  a  few  minutes 
may  be  appropriated  for  reading  it  over  carefully. — 
Examination  in  it  should  be  conducted  in  various 
ways.  One  is  putting  out  words  successively  to  dif- 
ferent individuals.  When  this  is  practised,  care  should 
be  taken  never  to  begin  twice  in  succession  with  the 
same  individual,  and  to  keep  all  on  the  look-out  by 
calling  on  those  who  are  in  different  parts  of  the  class, 
leaving  it  always  uncertain  who  shall  be  called  next. 

*  A  Book  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  has  been  published  (price  A  substl- 
T^d.)  by  Professor  ISullivan,  Master  of  the  Normal  School  of  the  tute  for 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland.     This  book  is  intituled,  <;^'^"^o" 
"  The  Spelling  book  Superseded ;  or  a  new  and  east/  method  0/ teach-  |jooks 
ing  the   Spelling,  Meaning,  Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  all  the 
difficult  words  in  the  English  language,  with  exercises  on  verbal  dis' 
Unctions,  by  Robert  Sullivan,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  T.  C.  D.  Eighth  edition 
enlarged.'' — Professor  Sullivan,  after  quoting   several  authorities, 
concludes  the  introductory  observations  of  this  little  work  in  the 
following  words : — "  That  spelling  may  be  learned  effectually  without 
Spelling-books,  must  be  evident  from  what  we  have  said  and  quoted. 
And  that  a  person  may  learn  to  spell  without  ever  having  had  a 
spelling-book  in  his  hands,  is  equally  certain  ;  for  in  teaching  Latin, 
French  or  any  other  foreign  language,  there  are  no  Spelling-books 
used;  nor  is  the  want  of  such  a  book  ever  felt.     Nor  do  wo  ever 
hear  that  persons  \\\\o  learn  any  of  these  languages  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  writing  or  spelling  the  v/ords." 
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Takt  I.  Tlik  mode,  however  practised,  costs  much  time.  An 
agreeable  mode  of  varying  it  ^vili  be  to  let  the  whulu 
class  spell  simultaneously^  in  measured  time.  This 
is  good  for  the  voices  and,  if  care  be  taken  to  detect 
those  who  spell  WTong,  and  such  as  depend  en  the 
rest,  may  be  often  very  useful. 

"  A  much  hetkr  way  is  for  each  child  to  have  a 
slate  before  him,  and  write  each  word  as  it  is  put 
out.  "When  all  the  words  are  written,  the  slates 
may  be  passed  up,  one  of  them  to  be  examined  by  the 
Teacher,  and  the  otliei's  by  the  class,  no  one  examin- 
ing his  own  slate. 

^*  A  still  better  way  is  to  give  out  sentences  to  be 
written  containing  the  difiicult  words,  or  rather,  to 
give  out  the  words,  and  require  the  pupil  to  make 
sentences  including  them.  They  thus  become  fixed 
in  the  memory  so  as  never  to  be  erased.  The  objec- 
tion that  will  be  made  to  this  is,,  the  time  which  it 
takes. 

"  AYhcn,  however,  it  is  considered  that  by  this  exer- 
cise, not  only  is  spelling  taught,  but  wHtimj  and 
composition^  and  all  of  them  in  the  way  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  taught,  that  is,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
will  be  used,  the  objection  loses  its  weight. 
Eirccts  of        '^  As  spelling  is  iisualhj  taught,  it  is  of  no  practical 
ferelli'      ^'^e ;  and  ever}-  observer  nmst  have  met  with  many 
merhoda     instanccs  of  persons  who  have  been  drilled  in  spell- 

contrasted.  .  *^  ,  .  ,       , 

mg  nonsense  column-s  for  years,  w^ho  mis-spelt  the 
most  common  words  as  soon  as  they  were  set  to 
write  them  ;  whereas  a  person  taught  in  the  way  here 
recommended,  may  not  in  a  given  time,  go  over  so 
much  ground,  but  he  will  be  prepared  to  apply  every 
thing  he  has  learned  to  practice,  and  he  ^vill  have 
gained  the  invaluable  habits  of  always  associating 
p.very  word  with  a  thought,  or  an  idea,  or  a  thing." 
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in  "  Wood's  Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional   Vaxii  i. 
School,"  the  following  is  stated  as  the  method  of  ii„^7^pi. 
teaching  spelling  in  thut  Institution :  "  In  the  Ses-  lin-  is 
sional  School,  the  children  are  now  taught  to  spell  the^iiuu. 
from  their  ordinary  reading  lessons,  employing  for  {^'""s;^    , 

,,         ,  ,,1?  Sossumal 

this  purpose  both  the  short  and  the  long  words  as  Sohuoi. 
tbey  occur.  Under  the  former  practice  in  the  School, 
of  selecting  merely  what  are  longer  and  apparently 
more  difficult  words,  we  very  frequently  found  the 
pupils  unable  to  spell  the  shorter  and  more  common 
ones,  which  we  still  iind  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
those  who  come  to  us  from  some  other  Schools.  By 
making  the  pupil,  too,  spell  the  lesson,  just  as  he 
would  write  it,  he  is  less  liable  to  fall  in  future  life 
into  the  common  error  of  substituting  the  word  their 
for  there,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind." 

The  defectiveness  and  the  absurdity  of  the  com-  Twr. 
mon  mode  of  teaching  spelling  is  thus  pointed  out  compared. 
in  Abbot's  Teacher, — a  work  which  has  been  revised 
and  rc-printed  in  London,  by  Dr.  ^layo,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  Jolm's  College,  Cambridge.  I  quote  from  the 
London  Edition.  ''  One  Teacher  (says  that  excel- 
lent American  Writer)  for  instance  has  a  spelling 
lesson  to  hear,  he  begins  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  putting  one  word  to  each  boy,  he  goes  regu- 
larly down,  each  successive  pupil  calculating  the 
chances  whether  a  word,  which  he  can  accidentally 
spell,  will  or  will  not  come  to  him.  If  he  spells  it, 
the  teacher  cannot  tell  w^hether  lie  is  prepared  or  not. 
That  word  is  only  one  among  fifty,  constituting  the 
lesson.  If  he  misses  it,  the  teacher  cannot  decide 
that  he  was  unprepared.  It  might  have  been  a 
single  accidental  error. 

"  Another  teacher,  hearing  the  same  lesson  requests 
the  boys  to  bring  their  slates,  and  as  he  dictates  the 
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I'art  1.  words,  one  after  another,  requires  all  to  write  them. 
After  they  are  all  written,  he  calls  upon  thein  to  spell 
aloud  as  they  have  written  them,  simultaneously  ; 
pausing  a  moment  after  each,  to  give  those  who  are 
wrong,  an  opportunity  to  indicate  it  hy  some  mark 
opposite  the  w^ords  mis-spelt.  They  all  count  the 
number  of  errors  and  report  them. 

^^  He  passes  down  the  class,  glancing  his  eye  at  the 
work  of  each  one,  to  see  that  all  is  right,  noticing 
particularly  those  slates,  which,  from  the  character 
of  the  boys,  need  more  careful  inspection.  A  Teacher 
who  had  never  tried  this  experiment,  would  be  sur- 
l)rised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  such  work  will  be 
done  by  a  class,  after  a  little  practice. 

"  Now,  how  different  are  these  two  methods  in  their 
actual  results  ?  In  the  latter  case,  the  whole  class 
are  thoroughly  examined.  In  the  former,  not  a  single 
member  of  it  is.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  recom- 
mend exactly  this  method  of  teaching  spelling,  as  the 
best  that  can  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  I  only  bring 
it  forward  as  an  illustration  of  the  idea,  that  a  little 
machinery,  a  little  ingenuity  in  contriving  ways  of 
acting  on  the  whole,  rather  than  on  individuals,  will 
very  nmch  promote  the  Teacher's  designs." 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  books  best  adapted  to 
teach  spelling,  it  is  agreed  that  icriting  the  words, 
either  on  a  slate  or  black-board,  by  dictation  from  the 
Teacher,  has,  in  every  respect,  the  advantage  over 
the  common  practice  ;  and  the  above  statements  and 
illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show  the  irreparable 
losses,  both  as  to  time  and  opportunity,  which  are 
iiiilicted  upon  the  pupils  in  most  of  our  Schools  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  teaching  spelling  as  y\e\\  as 
readinfj. 
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3.   Writing  is  another  essential  part  of  common    Paut  l 
school  instruction  ;  and   the  manner  in  ^vhich  it  is  wruin^. 
usually  taught,  as  illustrated  in  its  results,  is  suffi- 
ciently evincive  of  the  possibility  and  need  of  im- 
provement in  teaching  this  most  desirable  and  impor- 
tant accomplishment.     The  negligence — even  where 
there  is  no  want  of  competency  in  the  teacher — often 
indulged  in,  in  this  department,  has  inllicted  irrepa- 
rable wrongs  and  injuries  on  many  youths  in  this  Pro- 
vince.  Writing  being  a  species  of  (Jraw  ing,  is  a  purely 
imitative  art.     The  attention  as  well  as  the  skill  of 
the  Teacher  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
acquirement.     It  is  true,  that  many  persons  having  a 
feeble  fticulty  and  little  taste  for  imitation,  are  as 
unable  to  learn  to  write  as  to  draw  well.     Hence 
elegance  in  writing  has  come  to  be  considered  as  no 
part  of  a  learned  education.     But  all  can  learn  to 
write  legibly  and  decently ;  and  skill  in  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  almost  every  department  of 
life.     The   following  description  of  the  process  of  Common 
teaching  and  learning  to  write  in  the  Common  Schools  ^^odTof 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  quoted  from  the  District  teaching 
Schoolj  by  J.  0.  Taylor,  may  be  adopted  in  reference  de^cHbed 
to  many  Common  Schools  in  Canada,  and  is  perhaps  ^t  length, 
the  best  method  of  directing  attention  to  its  defects, 
— shewing  at  the  same  time,  that  blame  rests  with 
all  parties,  from  the  builders  of  the  School-houses 
to  the  unfortunate  pupils  themselves.     No  work  on 
Common  Schools  has  received  more  praise  from  the 
highest  quarters  than  Mr.  Taylor's.     He  says  ;  "  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  our  District  Schools  furnish  so 
small  a  number  of  good  writers.     But  a  very  few  • 

out  of  the  great  number  who  arc  now  practising 
this  Art  in  our  District  Schools  will  be  able  to  exe- 
rutc  a   free,  bold,  and  legible  hand.     The  greater 
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Txnx  1.  part,  including  almost  the  whole,  will  number  their 
School  days  find  still  write  with  a  stiff,  measured, 
ragged,  scrawling,  blotting  hand  ;  scarcely  legible  to 
the  writers  themselycs,  and  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  else  to  make  out  what  is  intended.  The  youth 
are  conscious  of  their  deficiencies  with  the  pen,  and 
we  seldom  find  them  yrilling  to  use  it.  The  little, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  that  they  haye  learned,  is  thus  soon 
forgotten ;  and  many,  yery  many  of  the  labouring 
classes  by  the  time  they  haye  numbered  thirty  or 
thirty-fiye  years,  are  unable  to  write  in  any  manner 
whateyer.  Others  may  write  with  some  ease  and 
finish  while  in  the  School,  and  the  copy  before  tliem, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rule  and  the  plummet,  the  School- 
desk  and  the  round  copy-plate  is  taken  away,  they 
haye  lost  tlie  art,  and  find  that  they  are  unable  to 
write  a  straight  line  or  a  legible  one. 

"  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  much  time  is  wasted 
in  learning,  what  they  neyer  do  learn,  or  what,  at 
best,  they  feel  ashamed  or  unable  to  make  any  use 
of;  or,  with  others,  what  is  so  soon  forgotten.  There 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  time 
appropriated  to  writing,  sufficient  care,  (though  fruit- 
less) to  proyide  materials,  (and  a  great  quantity  of  them 
are  used,)  to  make  all  of  the  scholars  good  writers. 
There  is  some  fault  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher,  or 
parent,  or  among  the  pupils  themselycs ;  and  we  will 
(from  personal  obseryation)  describe  the  process  of 
learning  to  write  in  our  District  Schools.  The  causes 
of  so  much  imperfection  may  thus  be  deyeloped. 

"  The  child  is  (in  most  cases,  for  it  is  true  that  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I 
wish  there  were  more)  provided  with  a  single  sheet 
of  foolscap  paper,  doubled  into  four  leaves,  a  quill 
and  an  inkstand,  which  probably  has  nothing  in  it 
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but  thick,  muddy  settlings,  or  dry,  hard  cotton,  and  Pakt  I. 
thus  duly  equipped,  sent  to  School.  The  thin  small 
quantity  of  paper,  is  laid  upon  the  hard  desk,  made 
full  of  holes,  ridges  and  furrows  by  the  former  occu- 
pant's pen-knife.  The  writing  desk  in  many  instan- 
ces so  high  that  the  chin  of  the  writer  cannot,  with- 
out a  temporary  elongation  of  the  body,  be  projected 
over  the  upper  surface ;  this  being  done  and  the  feet 
swinging  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  and  half 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  hanging  by  the  chin,  the 
child  with  a  horizontal  view  examines  its  copy  of 
straight  marks.  It  is  then  directed  to  take  the  pen, 
which  is  immediately  spoiled  by  being  thrust  into  the 
dry  or  muddy  inkstand,  and  begin  to  write.  The 
pen  is  so  held,  that  the  feathered  end,  instead  of  being 
pointed  towards  the  shoulder,  is  pointed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  directly  in  front ;  the  fingers  doubled 
in  and  squeezing  the  pen  like  a  vice,  the  thumb  thrown 
out  straight  and  stiff,  the  forefinger  enclosing  the  pen 
near  the  second  joint,  and  the  inked  end  of  the  pen 
passing  over  the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  that  made  by  the  finger.  In 
this  tiresome,  uncasy,unstcady  attitude  of  body,  and 
(he  hand  holding  the  pen  with  a  twisted,  cramping 
gripe,  the  child  completes  its  first  lesson  in  the  art  of 
writing. 

"x\ftcr  such  a  beginning,  the  more  the  child  writes 
the  more  confirmed  will  it  become  in  its  bad  habits. 
It  cannot  improve ;  it  is  only  forming  habits  which  . 
must  be  wholly  discarded,  if  the  child  ever  learns 
anything.  But  in  this  wretched  manner  the  pupil  is 
permitted  to  use  the  pen  day  after  day,  for  two,  or 
four,  or  six  years.  The  Teacher  shows  the  scholar 
how  to  hold  the  pen  perhaps,  by  placing  it  in  his  own 
hand  correctly,  but  does  not  see  that  the  pupil  takes 
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Part  I.  and  hee^s  the  pen  in  the  same  position  when  wiiting. 
If  the  pen  should  be  held  correctly  for  a  moment, 
while  the  Teacher  is  observing,  the  old  habit  will 
immediately  change  it,  when  the  Teacher  has  turned 
his  back.  Such  practice  and  such  instructions  afford 
an  explanation  of  so  much  waste  of  time  and  mate- 
rials, of  such  slow  improvement,  and  of  so  much  bad 
penmanship. 

"Another  pupil  who  commences  writing  at  a  more 
advanced  age,  finds  the  desk  too  low,  and  from  being 
obliged  to  bend  somewhat,  soon  lies  down  upon  the 
desk  and  paper.  I  have  seldom  entered  a  District 
School  during  the  writing  hour,  without  finding  all 
who  were  using  the  pen  or  nearly  all,  resting  their 
heads  and  shoulders  on  the  desk,  looking  horizontally 
at  their  work,  and  the  writing-book  thrown  half- 
round,  making  its  lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
eye.  In  this  sleepy,  hidden  position,  it  is  impossible 
to  examine  and  criticise  what  we  are  doing ;  and  yet 
Teachers  from  carelessness,  or  from  having  their  at- 
tention directed  to  some  other  part  of  the  School 
during  the  writing  season,  almost  universally  allow 
it. 

"  Teachers  seldom  prepare  their  pens  previous  to 
their  being  called  for,  and  are  thus  employed  in  mend- 
ing them  while  they  shoold  be  directing  the  scholars 
who  are  writing.  They  do  not  always  specify  and 
describe  the  frequently  occurring  faults  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  assist  the  child  in  avoiding  them,  and 
in  improving  the  next  time  where  he  has  previously 
failed.  The  criticisms  are  too  general,  too  indefinite 
to  profit  the  pupil,  and  he  continues  after  this  use- 
I  less  instruction  to  write  in  the  same  careless  way 
that  he  did  before.  Teachers  likewise  do  not  preserve 
the  writing-books  which  have  been  filled,  and  thus 
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they  are  not  able  to  compare  the  one  just  finished  Part  I. 
with  others  written  a  few  months  before.  If  tliey 
should  do  this,  the  pupil  would  often  be  convinced  of 
tliat  which  the  Teacher  is  imable  to  make  him  believe, 
viz  :  that  he  makes  no  improvement.  Teachers  fre- 
(juently  set  such  copies  as  are  very  improper  for  the 
particular  attainments  or  habits  of  the  pupil:  not 
discriminating  or  knowing  what  is  required." 

If  the  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  and  reading,  Writing 
which  has  been  heretofore  described,  be  adopted,  the  early 
pupil  will,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  going  Jaught— 
to  School,  have  occasion  to  write.     It  is  universally  should  be 
agreed  that  the  child  should  early  begin  to  write,  and  "^^^• 
therefore  he  should  be  taught  as  early  as  practicable 
the  written  characters.     This  task  is  soon  accomplish- 
ed where  the  slate  and  black-board  are  used,  and 
where  the  method  heretofore  recommenced  is  employ- 
ed in  teaching  the  alphabet.     The  use  of  the  slate  is 
strongly  and  almost  unanimously  recommended.    Mr. 
Simpson  observes,  "  Writing  must  be  zealously  prac- 
tised according  to  the  briefest  and  best  system  yet 
adopted,  and  the  pupil  habituated  gradually  to  write 
down  words  on  his  slate." 

I  know  of  no  system  so  simple  and  so  admirably  MuihaU- 
adapted  to  our  Common  Schools  as  that  which  has  ^hod  of 
been  recently  adopted  in  England  under  the  sanction  \y^^^j|^"^_ 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  adopted  in 
It  is  founded  on  "  Mulhauser's  method  of  teaching  f^^^^^^' 
Writing."    To  describe  this  method  in  detail  would  France 
be  irrelevant  to  my  present  purpose;   but  to  give  fand— ° 
some  account  of  it  may  be  appropriate  and  useful,  noticed 
The  following  account  is  abridged  from  the  Preface  of  coramend- 
the  Manual  to  which  I  have  referred.  ®^' 

M.  Mulhaiiser  is  a  resident  of  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land.    In  1827,  he  was  appointed  to  inspect  the 
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Part  I.  Writing  Classes  under  the  Superintendence  of  the 
Genevese  Commission  of  Primary  Schools.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  he  observed  that  the  Teachers 
of  Writing  were  guided  in  their  lessons  by  no  rules, 
but  those  of  their  own  discretion,  or  caprice ;  and  that 
the  children  were  required  merely  to  aim  at  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  specimens  by  an  operation  purely 
mechanical.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  presented  a 
Report  to  the  Commission,  and  was  thereupon  di- 
rected to  prepare  an  improved  plan  for  instruction  in 
the  art  of  writing. 

M.  Mulhaiiser  had  in  view  the  process  by  which 
nature  developes  the  intellect ;  at  first  the  senses 
merely  of  the  infant  are  active  ;  they  are  employed 
in  collecting  facts ;  then  the  mind  gradually  puts  forth 
its  powers;  it  compares,  combines,  and  at  length 
analyzes  the  facts  collected. 

He  therefore  analyzes  the  complex  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  reduces  them  to  their  simplest  elemen- 
tary parts  ;  which  he  has  decided  to  be  no  more  than 
four  ! 

The  pupil  is  first  taught  these  four  elementary  parts 
of  letters  in  the  natural  order  of  their  simplicity: 
after  which  he  is  taught  to  combine  them  into  letters, 
and  then  the  letters  into  words. 

The  child  recognizes  each  separate  simple  form,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  it  in  the  most  difficult  combina- 
tions ;  and  if  he  err,  he  is  immediately  able  to  cor- 
rect his  error.  The  method  enables  the  child  to  de- 
termine with  ease,  the  height,  breadth,  and  inclina- 
tion of  every  part  of  every  letter.  To  give  him  this 
power  by  abstract  rules  would  obviously  be  difficult ; 
they  would  not  easily  be  understood  by  the  child, 
and  would  not  be  remembered  without  much  effort ; 
but  by  this  method  he  is  led  by  practical  expedients 
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to  tlie  result  required ;  and  then  such  rules  as  are  I'Aiii  i, 
involved  in  the  process  can  be  tauglit,  and  are  easily 
remembered  after  having  them  thus  preceded  by  the 
practical  demonstrations.  The  style  of  writing  is  at 
once  easy  of  execution  and  very  legible.  It  results 
from  the  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  ;  and  its 
chief  merits  are,  1st.  The  exact  and  well  defined 
nature  of  all  its  parts.  2ndly.  The  harmonious  pro- 
portions existing  between  them.  3rdly.  Its  conse- 
quent beauty  and  legibility.  4thly.  The  absence 
of  ornaments.  Simple  forms  are  placed  before  the 
pupil,  and  he  soon  finds  that  any  departure  from  them 
leads  to  inconvenience. 

Mulhaiiser's  method,  though  apparently  satisfac- 
tory in  theory,  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Commission 
of  Geneva,  Avithout  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  prac- 
tice ;  when  it  was  unanimously  adopted.     The  Com-  Eflfects  of 
mission  in  their  subsequent  Reports,  speaks  strongly  J|on?u^" 
of  the  advantage  which  the  Schools  of  the  Canton  had  Switzer- 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  method,  and  give  some 
extraordinary  examples  of  its  success.     It  was  soon 
introduced  into  the  famous  Normal  School  at  Lau- 
sanne, and  was  from  thence  transplanted  into  all  the 
Village  Schools  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.     Persons  saw  ^ 

with  surprise  the  rude  children  in  those  Village  Schools 
learn  to  write  in  a  few  months.  In  the  Infant  School 
at  Geneva,  children  five  years  old  were  found  rea- 
dily to  comprehend  and  apply  its  principles,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  Inspectors,  surprised  at  the  ease 
with  which  they  seemed  to  understand  the  system, 
studied  it  himself  for  the  purpose  of  applying  it  to  the 
instruction  of  his  own  son. 

The  Parisian  Society  of  Elementary  Education  ap-  How  tested 
pointed  Commissioners  in  1834,  to  investigate  and  ^^  *^™"^®* 
report  on  the  method.    Their  report  fully  confirmed 
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Part  I.  what  had  been  said  in  its  favour.  Subsequently  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  directed  two 
Inspectors  of  the  Academy  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  method  of  Mulhaiiser,  and  report 
to  him  the  result  of  their  inquiries.  Their  report  was 
so  favourable  that  the  author  was  immediately  invited 
to  make  a  trial  of  his  system  in  the  great  National 
Normal  School  at  Versailles,  as  also  in  one  of  the 
Primary  Schools  connected  with  that  establishment. 
After  eleven  days  instruction,  a  public  trial  of  its 
effects  was  made,  in  the  presence  of  the  Director  and 
Professors.  The  children  of  the  Primary  School 
who  could  write  tolerably  well  in  the  common  way, 
were  found  fully  to  have  comprehended  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  the  method. 

One  boy  in  particular,  eight  years  old,  excited  some 
surprise  by  dictating  to  the  class  the  elements  of  the 
difficult  word  invar iahlement^  to  be  formed  mentally, 
without  the  aid  of  slate  or  paper,  when  the  whole 
class  pronounced  the  word  simultaneously.  Tlie  Di- 
rector of  the  Normal  School  reported  on  the  experi- 
ment as  follows : 

"  Tlie  Art  of  Writing  presents  two  distinct  parts : 
first,  the  theoretical  part,  which  consists  in  a  rational 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  written  characters :  and, 
secondly,  the  practical,  which  gives  the  means  of 
acquiring  with  rapidity,  the  habit,  of  forming  the 
characters  readily.  Generally,  attention  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  second  part,  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  children, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  machines,  whose 
office  is  to  move  and  not  to  reflect.  The  author  of 
this  new  method  is  guided  by  an  entirely  different 
principle.  Nothing  is  more  simple  or  easy  to  com- 
prehend than  his  analysis  of  writing.     The  method 
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generally  adopted  presents  a  useless  multiplication  of  Part  i. 
elementary  characters.  One  method  that  has  been 
introduced  into  several  schools,  has  seventeen  such 
characters.  The  author  reduces  them  to  four,  and 
from  these  four  elementc,  which  are  learnt  with  the 
utmost  ease,  are  produced  all  the  letters  of  the  Alpha- 
bet. The  advantage  of  this  simplicity  appears  un- 
questionable. The  child,  accustomed  to  draw  the 
elements  of  the  letters  with  an  exactness  required  by 
the  rule  impressed  on  his  memory,  cannot  write  badly  , 
if  he  has  paid  attention  to  the  instruction.  The 
Teacher  does  not  dictate  a  letter  which  can  leave  the 
pupil  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  thing  that  is  required 
of  him,  but  pronounces  in  succession  each  element  of 
the  letter,  which  the  writer  follows,  without  thinking 
of  the  letter  itself.  The  enigmas  both  amuse  the 
children  and  accustom  them  to  reflect.  I  am  pecu- 
liarly pleased  with  this  part  of  the  system,  which  calls 
into  action  the  intelligence  of  the  pupil  by  an  allure- 
ment resembling  that  of  a  game. 

"  The  sixty  children  whom  I  placed  under  the  tui- 
tion of  the  author,  perfectly  comprehended  all  his  rules 
and  precepts  in  less  than  twelve  lessons.  It  is  true 
that  they  could  previously  write  tolerably,  but  the 
intention  of  M.  Mulhaiiser,  who  could  remain  only  a 
short  time  at  the  School,  was  not  so  much  to  prove 
the  progress  that  could  be  made  in  a  given  period,  as 
to  enable  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  method 
he  employed. 

"  Finally,  1  have  to  report  that  the  trial  we  have 
made  has  had  the  most  successful  result,  and  the 
methed  of  M.  Mulhaiiser  appears  to  me  every  A^ay 
calculated  to  ensure  and  hasten  the  progress  of  chil- 
dren, while  his  discipline  and  arrangement  of  the 
classes  show,  in  my  opinion,  a  remarkable  knowledge 
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Part  I.  of  the  qualities  and  faults  of  infancy.  Our  Schools 
cannot  but  profit  by  the  entire  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciples recommended  by  so  experienced  and  able  a 
Teacher." 

This  method  of  teaching  writing  was  then  recom- 
mended by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  ;  and,  after  very  careful  inquiry,  it  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Education  Committee  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council  in  England. 

It  has  been  adopted  in  various  countries  on  the 
Continent ;  and  the  introduction  of  it  into  our  Cana- 
dian Schools  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results.* 
Advantage      In  the  German  Schools,  drawing  is  taught  simulta- 
Unear^^"^  ucously  with  Writing ;   as  is  also  the  case  in  the 
drawing     Schools  of  the  Christian  Brethren  and  other  excellent 
neousij      Schools  iu  France.     In  all  these  Schools  the  writing 
^'^^.         of  the  pupils  was  superior  to  any  writing  of  pupils  of 
similar  ages  that  I  had  ever  witnessed.     Some  spe- 
cimens of  writing  from  several  of  these  Schools  I 
brought  with  me  ;  and  they  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  every  person  to  whom  they 
have  been  .^hown.     I  concur  most  fully  in  the  follow- 
ing statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  Boston,  and  the  great  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  will  be  an  ample  apology 
for  their  introduction  in  this  place :     ''  Such  excel- 
lent hand-writing  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  Schools, 
1  never  saw  before.     I  can  hardly  express  myself  too 
strongly  on  -this  point.     In  Great  Britain,  France,  or 
our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  Schools 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  theirs  in  this  respect. 

*  The  manual  and  models  for  teaching  this  system  of  writing 
have  been  imported,  and  are  on  sale  at  the  Wesleyan  Book  Room, 
Toronto. 
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IhaNc  bciuri;  said  tliat  1  founJ  all  ciiildreii  provided  Vxkri. 
with  a  slate  and  pencil.  The\  write  or  prifit  letter&j 
id  begin  >\-ith  the  elements  of  drawini^,  either  iin- 
niediately,  or  soon  after  they  enter  School.  T\n^ 
furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  explanation  of  theft 
celient  hand-writingv  A  part  of  itj  I  think,  slioidd 
be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  German  Script-, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But 
after  all  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  advantage,  it 
high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  Schools  of  other 
countries  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superior- 
ity cannot  be  attributed  in  any  degree  to  a  better 
manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  great 
a  portion  of  cases  in  any  Schools  where  the  peli  was 
so  awkwardly  held.  This  excellence  must  be  refer- 
red in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learn- 
ing to  draw  J  contemporaneously  icith  learning  to  icrite. 
I  believe  a  child  will  learn  both  to  draw  and  to  write 
sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  figures  or  objects 
contemplated  and  copied  in  learning  to  draw,  are 
larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  ano- 
ther, and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle 
or  curve,  than  the  letters  copied  in  wriling.  In 
drawing  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  same- 
ness. Now  the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing-, 
ft^om  their  nature^  attract  attention  more  readily,  im- 
press the  mind  more  deepl}^,  and  of  coui-se  will  be 
more  accurately  copied  than  those  in  writing.  And 
when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to  distin- 
guish, and  to  imitate,  in  the  first  exercise,  it  applies 
its  habits  with  great  advantage  to  the  second. 

'  "  Another  reason,  is  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw 
things  with  which  he  is  familiar,  which  have  some 
sigttlfieanee,  And  give  him  pleasing  ideas.    But  a 
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Part  l  child  who  is  made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  Yo\^i> 
of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank  and  cheerless 
though  done  ever  so  well,  has,  and  can  have  no 
pleasing  associations  with  his  work.  The  practice 
of  beginning  with  making  inexpressive  marks,  or 
with  writing  unintelligible  words,  bears  some  resem- 
blance, in  its  lifelessness,  to  that  of  learning  the  Al- 
phabet. Each  exhales  torpor  and  stupidity  to  dead- 
en the  vivacity  of  the  worker. 

"Again,  I  have  found  it  an  almost  universal  opinion 
with  teachers  of  the  art  of  WTiting,  that  children 
should  commence  with  large  hand  rather  than  with 
fine.  The  reason  for  this,  I  suppose  to  be,  that  where 
the  letters  themselves  are  larger,  their  differences, 
and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large ;  hence  they 
can  be  more  easily  discriminated,  and  discrimination 
must  necessarily  precede  exact  copying.  So  to  speak, 
the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  the  physiognomy 
of  the  large  letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the 
small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger  gives 
more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these 
respects,  there  is  more  difference  between  the  objects 
used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  of  a  large  hand,  than 
between  'the  latter  and  a  fine  hand ;  and  therefore 
the  argument  in  favour  of  a  large  hand  applies  with 
still  more  force  in  favour  of  drawing. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  tour,  I  passed  from  the  coun- 
tries where  almost  every  pupil  in  every  School  could 
draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those 
Avhere  less  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the  subject; 
and,  at  last,  to  Schools  where  drawing  w  as  not  prac- 
tised at  all ;  and  after  many  trials,  1  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  with  no  other  guide  than  a  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  copy-books  of  the  pupils,  I  cguld  tell  whe- 
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liior  drawing  were  taught  in  School  or  not ;  so  uni-    Par?  i. 
formly  superior  was  the  hand-writing  in  those  Schools 

here  drawing  was  taught  in  connexion  with  it. — 
On  seeing  this,  I  was  reminded  of  thai  sayiiig  of 
Pestalozzi, — somewhat  too  strong, — that  ^  without 
(h'awing  there  can  be  no  writing.' 

^'  But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning 
1o  draw  retarded  the  acquisition  of  good  penmanship, 
liow  richly  would  the  learner  he  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and 
beautiful  language.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pen  and 
pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  w^hat  no  amount 
of  w^ords,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate. 
For  the  master  architect,  for  the  engraver,  the  engi- 
neer, the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder, 
machine-builder,  or  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all 
acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential  and  indispen- 
sable. But  there  is  no  department  of  business  or 
condition  of  life,  where  the  accomplishment  would 
not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to  plot 
a  field,  to  sketch  a  road  or  river,  to  draw  the  outlines 
of  a  simple  machine,  a  piece  of  household  furniture 
or  a  farming  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house.'' 

4.  The  importance  of  Arithmetic  to  the  common  Ari theme- 
interests  of  life  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  As  a  ^^°' 
means  of  mental  discipline  also,  being  the  lowest  and 
simplest  branch  of  matliicmatics.  Educators  have  at- 
tached the  highest  importance  to  the  study  of  it.  It 
was  a  saying  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  that  he 
who  was  ignorant  cf  the  arithmetical  art,  was  but 
half  a  man ;  and  Lord  Bacon  has  said  "  if  a  man's 
wit  be  w^andering  let  him  study  mathematics." — 
Viewed  cither  as  an  instrument  of  mental  discipline 
or  of  practical  riiiliiy.  Teachers  of  the  greatest  ex- 
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PARt  I.    perience  agree  that  it  should  be  commenced  early — a-^ 
early  as  reading  and  writing. 

Nay,  it  is  held  to  be  less  difficult  for  a  child  to  leani 
to  count  than  to  learn  to  read,  while  it  contributes 
more  than  reading  to  strengthen  and  discipline  the 
mind.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  is  too  often 
taught,  renders  the  study  of  it  an  insupportable  task, 
and  not  unfrequently  an  object  of  bitter  aversion, 
without  imparting  any  useful  knowledge. 
Bad  me-  There  are  doubtless  many  exceptions  ;  but  the 
thodsof      remarks  of  the  Author  of  the  District  ScJiooL  are 

teaching  ' 

it.  scarcely  less  applicable  to  Canada  than  to  the  State 

of  New  York :  "  From  this  science  very  little  is  ob- 
tjained  in  our  District  Common  Schools,  which  is  of 
•  scay  p^actical  use.  There  is  much  compulsive,  uncer- 
tain, and  laborious  study  of  arithmetic ;  but  it  is  often 
in  vain,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught,  since 
the  scholai*  gets  very  little  m  return  for  his  labour 
that  is  valuable  or  practical.  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived nothing  more  than  a  Common  School  education, 
obtain,  tlneir  practical  knowledge  of  \\iq.  science  of 
numbers,  not  from  their  instructiona  or  study  in  the- 
School,  but  from  their  own  invention  and  the  rewards 
of  experience.  There  is  in  the  country  but  a  small 
part  of  arithmetic  in  use  which  came  from  the  Schools  ; 
necessity  has  taught  the  people  what  they  ought  to 
have  learned  at  School  when  young,  and  when  the} 
were  wasting  so  much  time  and  money  to.no  purpose. 
The  pupil  learns  nothing  thoroughly ;  what  he  does 
not  understand  he  feels  little  or  no  interest  in ;  he 
sits  widi  his  slate  before  him  most  of  the  day,  grop- 
ing, guessing,  doing  nothing.  Perhaps  scarcely  any 
two  pupils  are  studying  the  same  rule,  or  using  the 
5ame  book,  instead  of  being  formed  in  as  few  clashes 
as  possible.'' 
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riic  Teacher  has  not  time  to  hear  each  pupil  se])a-  i'^ur  i. 
rately,  md  to  exphrm  ami  illustrate  to  eacli  the  nature 
of  the  rule  or  operation,  even  if  he  be  competent  and 
(.li.<j)ose(l  to  do  so.  The  consequence  is  that  many 
who  have,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  gone  through  the  Arith- 
metic," are  unable  to  perform  the  simplest  calcula- 
tions in  the  transactions  of  business  ;  or  they  do  so 
with  hesitation  and  uncertainty. 

"In  Teaching  Arithmetic,"  observes  the  Secretary  Sensible 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  his  ™^^  ^  * 
much  valued  work  on  the  Priiici])Jes  of  TmcMng^ 
^'  nothing  must  be  considered  as  done,  which  is  not 
thoroughly  comprehended;  a  meaning  and  reason 
nmst  be  attaclied  to  every  stej)  of  the  process  Begin 
therefore,  first  of  all,  by  referring  the  pupil  to  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  teach  him  to  compute  what  he  can 
seej  before  you  perplex  him  with  abstract  conceptions. 
vV  mere  infant  may  in  tliis  way  be  taught  to  add, 
substract,  multiply  and  divide,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Apparatus  for  this  purpose,  of  various  kinds, 
is  already  in  use ;  but  what  need  have  you,  of  appj^-^ 
ratus  ?  Everything  around  you  and  about  you  may 
be  made  subservient  to  this  end.  It  will  not  do, 
how^ever,  to  stop  here.  The  mind  must  before  long  be 
accustomed  to  abstractions,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
you  can  teach  the  child  to  convert  this  tangible  arith- 
metic into  abstractions  the  better." 

The  practice  of  the  best  Schools  in  other  countries  inteiiec- 
suggests  that  children  should  first  study  Intellectual  ^^^^^' 
arithmetic.  Its  influence  in  awakening  the  curiosity 
of  pu})ils,  in  exciting  their  mental  energies,  and  train- 
ing them  to  devise  means  for  performing  more  intri- 
cate exercises  on  the  slate,  can  scarcely 'be  conceived 
by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  results.  In  the 
Model  Schools  attached  to  the  Dublin  Normal  School 
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Part  I.  oftlic  Irisli  National  Board,  I  witnessed  arithmetical 
operations  perfonned  by  small  boys  and  girls  witlr 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  fractions,  proportion,  in- 
terest, discount,  &c.  I  witnessed  exercises  equally 
surprising  in  Scotland,  France  and  Germany.  I  will 
select  two  examples, — the  one  from  Mr.  AYood's  ac- 
count of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School ;  the  other 
from  Mr.  Mann's  Report  on  Prussian  Schools. 
How  Mr.  Wood  says  :  "  It  was  in  arithmetic   we  first 

Edin-  '"  succeeded  in  kindling  that  ardour,  which  has  since 
burgh.  diffused  itself  through  every  other  department  of  the 
Institution.  Arithemetic,  which  had  hitherto  been 
one  of  their  dullest  occupations,  now  became  to  the 
scholars  a  source  of  the  highest  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. They,  by  degrees,  obtained  a  rapidity  of 
movement  in  this  Art,  which  we  should  have  pre- 
viously accounted  quite  incredible,  and  along  with 
that  celerity  a  proportional  accuracy  in  calculation. 
I^ut  this  was  not  all.  They  obtained  at  the  same 
lime,  what  in  our  opinion,  is  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  any  arithmetical  attainment, — that  general 
energy  and  activity  of  mind  which  we  find  of  so  much 
service  in  the  introduction  of  all  our  subsequent  im- 
provements, and  which  we  doubt  not  has  in  a  great 
measure  formed  the  character  of  many  of  them  for 
life."  "  Those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  pcrfomance  of  our  children  in  mental 
arithmetic,  may  form  some  estimate  of  it,  when  they 
are  told,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  three 
or  four  of  our  best  arithmeticians  were  employed  to 
answer  one  question  in  every  page  of  the  ^  Beadi/ 
Bechoner\  and  selected  from  eveiy  variety  of  column 
in  that  page,  (that  is  to  say,  the  first  question  being 
J  3  yards  at  a  farthing,  the  second  54,  nt  a  half-penny, 


Ut. 
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ihc  tliird  y5,  at  threc-l'artliiiigs,  and  so  on  to  tlie  lust,  I'vur  i. 
being  perhaps  10,000  at  19s.  Cd.)  the  whole  ques- 
tions,  being  147  in  number,  were  answered  seriatim 
within  20  minutes,  including  the  time  taken  by  our- 
selves in  announcing  the  questions.  Each  boy  was, 
)f  course,  according  to  custom,  allow^ed  to  take  the 
iiiethod  he  found  most  easy  for  himself.  We  after- 
Avards  put  the  mental  arithmetic  in  a  more  systematic 
train,  commencing  simultaneously  with  the  State- 
arithmetic;  which  improvement  has  been  found  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  has  clearly  evinced  that, 
though  in  the  acquisition  of  this,  as  of  everything 
else,  there  is  a  variety  of  aptitude  in  children,  all  may 
arrive  at  it  to  an  extent  which  could  not  naturally 
be  foreseen,  and  has  been  found  highly  beneficial." 

Mr.  ^lann  says, — referring  to  the  Prussian  Schools,  inPmissia. 
''•  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  reci- 
tation of  a  higher  class  of  girls  produced  upon  my 
mind.  It  lasted  an  hour.  Neither  Teacher  nor  pu- 
pil had  book  or  slate.  Questions  and  ansv/ers  were 
extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  problems  in 
vulgar  fractions,  simple  and  compound  ;  in  the  rule 
of  three,  practice,  interest,  discount,  &c.,  &c.  A  few 
of  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon  increased  in 
complication  and  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the 
sums  managed,  until  I  could  hardly  credit  the  report 
of  my  own  senses — so  difficult  were  the  questions, 
and  so  prompt  and  accurate  w^ere  the  replies. — A 
great  many  of  the  exercises  consisted  in  reducing  the 
coins  of  one  State  into  those  of  another.     In  Germany 

ere  are  almost  as  many  different  currencies  as  there 
are  States  j  and  thp  expression  of  the  value  of  one 
coin  in  other  denominations,  is  a  very  common  exer- 
cise. 
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Part  I.        ^'  It  sti'iick  me  that  the  main  differences  between 
Prussian     ^^^^^  mode  of  teachmg  aritlunetic  and  ours,  consist  in 
and  Ame-  thcir  beginning  earlieiycontiniiing  the  practice  in  the 
thodcom-  elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more   thorough 
pared.        analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in  not  sepai*ating  the 
process  or  rules  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other. 
The  pupils  proceed  less  by  rule,  more  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  subject.     It  often  happens  to  our 
children,  that  while  engaged  in  one  iide,  they  forget 
•  a  preceding.     Hence  many  of   our  best  Teachers 
have  frequent  reviews.     But  there,  as  I  stated  above, 
the  youngest  classes  of  children  were  taught  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  promiscuous- 
ly, in  the  same  lessons.     And  so  it  was  in  the  later 
stages.     The  mind  was  constantly  earned  along,  and 
the  practice  enlarged  in  more  than  one  direction.     It 
is  the  difference  which  results  from  teaching  in  the 
one  case  from  a  book,  and  in  the  other  from  the 
head.     In  the  latter  case  the  Teacher  sees  what  each 
pupil  most  needs  ;  and  if  he  finds  one  halting  or  fail- 
ing in  a  particular  class  of  questions,  plies  him  with 
questions  of  that  kind  until  his  deficiencies  are  sup- 
plied. 

"  In  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Geometry, 
&c.,  I  invariably  saw  the  Teacher  standing  before 
the  black-board,  drawing  the  diagrams,  and  explain- 
ing all  the  relations  between  their  several  parts, 
while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen  and  a 
small  manuscript-book,  copied  the  figures  and  took 
down  brief  heads  of  the  solution  ;  and  at  the  next  re- 
citation they  were  required  to  go  to  the  black-board, 
draw  the  figures,  and  solve  the  problems  themselves. 
How  different  this  mode  of  learning  a  lesson  from 
that  of  holding  the  text-book  in  the  left  hand,  while 
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llic  forefinger  of  tlic  right  carefully  follows  the  print-   Parx  i. 
(m1  demonstration,  under  penalty,  should  the  place  be      " 
)^f ,  of  being  obliged  to  recommence  the  solution." 
I  cannot  omit  observing  in  this  place,  that  the  B^ok- 
roat  practical  end  of  studying  arithmetic  in  the  Com-    ^^i''"^* 
ion  Schools,  is  the  knowledge  of  accounts^  and  that 
ills  end  should  be  had  in  view  not  only  in  tlie  mode 
I  teaching,  but  in  the  application  of  it.     The  know- 
ledge of  accounts  is  scarcely  less  necessarry  for  the 
"lochanic,  and  the  farmer,  than  for  the  tradesman  or 
Merchant.    Every  person,  male  or  female,  should  be 
;ught  to  keep  personal  accounts,  and  an  account  of 
10  expenses  of  a  family ;  the  future  farmer  should  be 
.! light  to  keep  accounts  of  a  garden,  particular  field 
or  crop,  as  well  as  of  his  whole  operations ;  the  in- 
'iidcd  mechanic  should  be  taught  to  keep  an  account 
r  the  expenses  and  income  of  his  shop  or  trade  ;  and 
the  contemplated  merchant  or  trader  should  be  taught 
book-keeping  by  double  entr}'.     Personal  account* 
may  be  taught  to  a  whole  School  on  the  black-board, 
his  neglected  branch  of  Common  School  instruction 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, as  it  is  of  course  essential  to  a  commercinl 
community. 

On  visiting  the  celebrated  Agricultural  School  of  Farmers' 
the  philanthropist  De  Fellenberg, — a  few  miles  from  ^  ^^^""  ^' 
Berne,  in  Switzerland, — I  found  that  every  pupil  was 
required  to  keep  an  account  of  his  work,  receipts,  and 
''xpenses, — balancing  and  posting  it  at  the  end  of 
;icli  week, — the  Superintendent  keeping  a  similar 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  establishment,  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  products  of  each 
field.  A  part  of  every  Saturday  was  devoted  to 
teaching  book-keeping,  and  to  an  examination  of  all 
the  accounts  and  the  manner  of  keeping  them.    Tho 
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Pxiic  I.  head  of  that  famous  establishment  expressed  his  con- 
viction,  that  he  considered  the  habit  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, punctually,  minutely,  and  correctly,  to  be  the 
primary  clement  of  a  farmer's  prosperity, — conduciye 
alike  to  economy  and  industry,  prudence  and  correct- 
ness in  his  plans,  labours  and  dealings.  He  assured 
me,  that  to  no  part  of  the  instruction  of  his  agricul- 
tural pupils  did  he  attach  more  importance  than  to  that 
of  teaching  them  a  thorough  system  of  keeping /ar?7i- 
ing  accounts  ;  and  he  eyen  stated,  that  he  should  hope 
for  little  success  from  ever}"thing  else  which  he 
might  teach,  if  they  should  neglect  to  keep  regular 
accounts.  He  could  show  from  the  books,  not  only 
what  related  to  every  inmate  of  the  establishment, 
and  its  general  transactions,  but  the  expense  and 
profit  of  eyery  kind  of  grain  grown  and  stock  raised 
on  the  farm,  and  that  in  the  minutest  detail.  I  doubt 
not  but  such  a  system  of  book-keeping  would  be  a 
source  of  profit,  as  well  as  of  instruction  and  pleasure 
to  eyery  farmer  who  might  adopt  it.  Among  the 
School-books  published  by  the  Irish  National  Board, 
there  is  a  conyenient  elementary  treatise  on  Book- 
keeping, with  a  section  specially  devoted  to  Farming 
accounts^ 

Such  are  the  observations  which  I  have  thought 

proper  to  submit  on  the  three  cardinal  subjects  of 

Common    School   instmction, — Reading    (including 

Spelling,)  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

AYhy  these      Without  entering  into  minute  details  or  attempting 

subjects      to  lay  down  rules  as  to  methods  of  teaching  them,  I 

have  been  •'  *-'  ' 

treated  at   havc  dwelt  longer  on  these  subjects  on  account  of 
length? ^     their  surpassing  importance, — constituting  as  they  do, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  the  primary  elements  of  intellectual  power, — in- 
volving so  deeply  the  interests  and  character  of  every 
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child  in  the  land.  The  great  object  of  our  Common  Part  i. 
Schools  is  to  teach  the  whole  population  how  to  read, 
to  write  and  to  calculate, — to  make  a  good  reader, 
writer  and  calculator  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Cana- 
da ;  and  the  other  studies  in  the  elementary  Schools 
.ire  important,  as  they  teach  how  to  employ  these  arts 
upon  proper  principles  and  in  the  most  useful  man- 
ner. Reading,  Writing,  and  calculation  are  practical 
artSj — not  so  much  knowledge  as  skill  by  which  the 
practical  resources  of  the  mind,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge  are  indefinitely  multiplied. — 
But  the  preceding  observations, — brief  and  general 
as  they  necessarily  are, — sufficiently  show^  how  much 
even  of  general  useful  knowledge  may  be  imparted  in 
the  judicious  and  intelligent  teaching  of  these  three 
fundamental  arts  of  social  life.  To  teach  these 
thoroughly  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Common  Schools, 
and  should  be  the  ambition  and  effort  of  every 
Teacher.  Better  to  teacli  a  few  things  well  than  to 
skim  superficially  over  all  the  sciences.  A  popular 
writer  quaintly  remarks,  that  "  teaching  a  pupil  to 
read,  before  he  enters  upon  the  active  business  of  life, 
is  like  giving  a  new  settler  an  axe,  as  he  goes  to 
seek  his  new  home  in  the  forest.  Teaching  him  a 
lesson  in  history  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  cutting 
down  a  tree  or  two  for  him  A  knowledge  of  natural 
history  is  like  a  few  bushels  of  grain,  gratuitously 
placed  in  his  barn,  but  the  art  of  ready  reckoning  is 
the  plough,  wliich  will  remain  by  him  for  years,  and 
elp  to  draw  out  from  the  soil  an  annual  treasure." 
There  are,  however,  other  subjects  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  and  onlv  vpminl  in 
importance  to  the  three  above  mentioned. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  Grammar 
and  GcographVj — the  one  ncqiMintinjr  ii^  ^^'ith  tho 
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Vxut  I.    language  wo  ©peak,  the  other  exhibiting  to  us  the 

world  we  inhabit.     In  many  of  our  Common  School:^ 

they  are  not  taught,  at  all ;  in  others,  very  imperfectly; 

in  very  few,  well. 

5.  The  practical  grammar  cf  our  language  should 

be  taught  in  every  School,  every  day,  and  to  every 

pupil,  both  by  the  example  and  corrections  of  the 

Teacher.      Language    existed  before   Grammar. — 

Language  is  not  founded  on  rules  of  grammar,  but 

the  rules  are  founded  on  the  usages  of  language. — 

Grammar.  Many  persons  both  speak  and  write  correctly  who 

have  never  studied  a  grammar,  except  that  of  living 

How         examples  and  of  good  authors.     The  rules  of  gram- 
taught  ^  .„  ^  ,  ,         ,  *=., 
practically  mar  Will  never  make  correct  speakers  or  writers, 

m  the  without  the  practice  of  writing  and  speaking  correct- 
Schools,  ly.  It  is  thus  practically  taught  in  all  good  Schools ; 
it  is  thus  taught  in  all  the  elementary  Schools  of 
Germany.  A  recent  traveller  says  :  "  The  Prussian 
Teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with 
their  pupils  ;  by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be 
given  to  every  question  ;  by  never  allowing  a  mis- 
take in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  words  or 
clauses,  to  pass  uncorrected,  nor  the  sentence,  as  cor- 
rected to  pass  unrepeated ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lessons  to  be  changed  into  oral  or 
written  prose,  and  the  prose  to  be  paraphrased  or 
expressed  in  different  words  ;  and  by  exacting  a 
general  account  or  summary  of  the  reading  lessons, 
are, — as  we  may  almost  literally  say, — constantly 
teaching  grammar,  or  as  they  more  comprehensively 
call  it — the  German  language.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
composition  is  included  under  this  head, — the  writing 
of  regular  ^  essays'  or  ^  themes'  being  only  a  later 
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But  grammar  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as   Paet 
practically  in  the  Prussian  Schools.     Another  late  nJ^. 
traveller  in  Prussia  thus  describes  the  manner  of  taught 
teaching  the  different  parts  of  Speech  :   "  Grammar  caiiy.' 
is  laught  directly  and  scientifically,  yet  by  no  means 
in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.     On  tlic  contrar}^, 
technical  terms  are  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child 
has  become  familiar  with  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
tilings  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use 
tliem  as  the  names  of  ideas  Avhich  have  a  definite  ex- 
istence in  his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dimly 
-hadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which 
lie  has  no  power  to  penetrate. 

'•  The  first  object  is  to  illustrate  the  different  parts 
of  speech,  such  as  the  noun,  the  verb,  the  adjective, 
tlic  adverb  ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil 
in  conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in 
which  the  particular  part  of  speech  to  be  learned  shall 
])e  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word,  in  the  place 
wliere  he  uses  it.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught.  The 
Teacher  writes  upon  the  black-board  the  words, 
'  here'  Hhere' '  near,'  &c.  He  then  says, '  Children, 
we  are  all  together  in  this  room,  by  w^hich  of  the 
words  on  the  black-board  can  you  express  this  ?' — 
Children.  'We  are  all  here.'  Teacher.  'Now  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  the  Church ;  what  can 
you  say  of  the  Church  with  the  second  word  on  the 

lack-board? — Children.    'The  Church  is  there.' — 

acher.  '  The  distance  between  us  and  the  Church 
h  not  great ;  how  will  you  express  this  by  a  word 
on  the  black-board  ? — Children.  '  The  Church  is 
near.^    The  fact  that  these  words  express  the  same 
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that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same 
part  of  speech. 

"  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained. 
Teacher.  '  Children,  you  say  the  Church  is  near,  but 
there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  Church ;  what 
will  you  say  of  the  shop  ?' — Children.  ^  The  shop 
is  nearer,'^  Teacher.  ^  But  there  is  a  fence  between 
us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  you  think  of  the  dis- 
tance betvf  een  us,  the  shop,  and  the  fence,  what  will 
you  say  of  the  fence  ?' — Children,  ^  The  fence  is 
nearest''  So  of  other  adverbs.  '  The  lark  sings  well. 
Compare  the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canaiy 
bird.  Compare  the  singing  of  the  nightingale  with 
that  of  the  canary  bird.'  After  all  the  ditferent  sorts 
of  adverbs  and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been 
illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand  that  all  words 
of  this  kind  are  called  adverhsj  the  definition  of  the 
adverb  is  given  as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the 
book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the  chapter  on 
this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what 
he  is  doing  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  and  his  me- 
mor}^  is  never  burthened  with  mere  names,  to  which 
he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning.''^'* 

The  grammar  of  no  language  is  perhaps  shorter 
or  more  simple  than  that  of  the  English  language. 
Scarcely  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  more  easily 
acquired ;  yet  none  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  difii- 
cult  by.  the  manner  in  which  it  is  too  genenilly  taught. 
I  have  seen  children  nine  years  of  age,  after  only  a 
few  months  instruction,  able,  without  hesitation,  to 
analyze  difllcult  sentences,  and  to  correct  those  that 
were  ungrammatical — giving  the  reason  in  every  in- 
stance ;  and  I  have  seen  others  approaching  to  man- 
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liood  who  had  studied  gramiimr  for  years,  and  ycl  Pakt  i 
could  not  analyze  a  sin<^le  sentence,  or  parse  it  cor- 
rectly. In  some  cases  I  have  seen  persons  who  could 
fluently  recite  the  definitions  and  rules  in  the  words 
ftlie  grammar  J  but  who  were  i^orant  of  the/^nVicz- 
plcs  of  the  language.  The  difference  in  these  cases 
was  not  in  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  but  in  the  man- 
ner of  teaching.  The  one  pursued  the  simple  order 
of  nature  ;  the  other  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  book. 
The  one  taught  the  nature  of  things,  deducing  the 
definitions  and  rules  as  the  result  of  the  import  and 
relations  of  the  w^ords  employed ;  the  other  taught  the 
definitions  and  rules  as  the  laws  by  which  words  are 
governed.  The  one  taught  the  principles  and  even 
subtleties  of  the  language  through  the  medium  of  the 
understanding ;  the  other  burdened  the  memory,  but 
never  reached  the  understanding.  In  the  one  case 
the  pupil  was  delighted  and  instnicted  at  eveiy  step, 
as  one  of  a  new  discovery ;  in  the  other  case,  the 
progress  was  one  of  accumulated  weariness  and  dis- 
gust. 

In  no  department  of  elementary  instruction  has  a  improve- 
greater  change  for  the  better  taken  place  in  the  best  "oderof  ^ 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  than  in  the  teaching 
method   of  teaching    English    Grammar.      It  has 
become  a  rational  and  intellectual  exercise ;  and  ex- 
perience has  shewn  that  the  acquisition, — at  least  in 
its  fundamental  principles  and  general  rules, — is  as 
easy  and  interesting  as  it  is  important  and  useful. 
Though  serious  complaint  is  still  made  in  the  principal 
School  publications  in  the  United  States  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  dry,  memoriter  and  useless  system  of 
teaching  grammar,  yet,  there  also,  there  aresome  pleas- 
ing indications  of  improvement.    Few  will  question 
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e  correctness  of  the  following  remarks  on  this  im- 
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Part  I.  portant  subject ;  "  In  Germany  (says  Mr.  Mann  of 
Boston)  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and  reci- 
tative of  gender,  mimLer  and  case,  of  government 
and  agreement,  which  make  up  so  great  a  portion  oi 
grammatical  exercises  in  our  Schools ;  and  wliich  the 
pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat  until  they  really 
lose  all  sense  of  the  original  use  of  the  terms  they  use. 
Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  reiterate  and  re- 
assert fifty  times  in  a  single  recitation,  the  gender  and 
number  of  nouns,  about  which  they  never  made  a 
mistake  even  before  a  grammar  book  was  put  into 
their  hands?  If  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  teach 
children  to  speak  and  write  their  native  language 
with  propriety,  then  they  should  be  practised  upon 
expressing  their  own  ideas  with  elegance,  distinct- 
ness and  force.  For  this  purpose,  their  common 
cvery-day  phraseology  is  to  be  attended  to.  As  their 
speech  becomes  more  copious,  they  should  be  led  to 
recognize  those  slight  shades  of  distinction  which 
exist  between  words  almost  synonymous ;  to  discri- 
minate between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  and 
to  frame  sentences  in  which  the  main  idea  shall  be 
brought  out  conspicuously  and  prominently,  while 
all  the  subordinate  ones,  mere  matters  of  circum- 
stance or  qualification,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.  Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards  the 
form  of  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the 
sequence  and  coherency  of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so, 
then  no  person  is  competent  to  teach  grammar,  who 
is  not  familiar  at  least  with  the  leading  principles  of 
rhetoric  and  logic." 
Quaiifica-  It  is  not,  howcvcr,  to  be  expected  that  Teachers  of 
quisitrfor  our  eiementaij  Schools  will  be  philologists ;  or  that 
teaching     ^w.  -^-j}]  |iave  occasiou  or  opportunity  to  enter  into 

Grammar.         •'  ri-  j 
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those  subtleties  in  the  science  of  hini,nia<]^c  which  have  Iart  l 
perplexed  philosophers  themselves.  Like  most  other 
sciences,  the  elements  of  grammar  and  the  practical 
uses  of  it,  arc  easily  comprehended ;  but  the  philoso- 
[)hy  and  refinements  of  it  belong  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning  and  to  matured  intellects. 

But  in  respect  to  common  School  Teachers,  and  to 
their  teaching,  I  must  observe,  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
c^uage  of  the  Fireside  Friend :  "  In  order  to  be  a 
i,Tammarian,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  can  parse 
sentences,  in  that  kind  of  parrot-like  mauner,  which 
is  acquired  by  those  who  study  without  much  thought ; 
you  must  be  able  to  perceive  the  meaning  of  an 
ciuthor,  the  connection  between  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence, however  distant,  and  to  supply  w  ords,  in  ellip- 
tical cases.  Some  of  the  English  poets  are  peculiar, 
for  the  great  use  of  ellipses ;  some,  especially,  in  the 
expression  of  sudden  passion,  leaving  not  one  word 
merely,  but  several,  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader. 
^Vhile  employed  in  this  study,  you  are  giving  exercise 
to  your  intellectual  powers,  invigorating  them  for  new 
labours,  and  at  the  same  time  are  gaining  knowledge ; 
which  will  be  called  into  use  with  every  sentence 
you  speak  or  wTite.  It  is  very  important  that  those 
who  are  preparing  themselves  for  Teachers,  should 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 
In  correcting  inaccuracies,  in  spoken  and  written 
language,  a  Teacher  should  not  only  be  able  to  point 
out  defects,  but  the  rules  which  are  violated." 

I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  tliis  subject  with  Mode  of 
Mr.  Wood's  account  of  the  mode  of  teaching  the  ele-  r^!:l!!"? 
ments  of  grammar  in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School :  in  the 

''  While  we  saw  the  importance  of  introducing  a  sesTumaf 
knowledge  of  grammar  to  a  certain  extent  into  our  School. 
School,  we  perceived  at  the  same  time  the  necessity 
r 
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Taut  I.  of  Securing  the  attention  of  tlie  pupils  here,  as  in 
every  other  department  of  their  education,  far  more 
to  its  principles,  and  their  mode  of  application,  than 
to  teaze  them  with  any  servile  repetition  of  its  rules. 
At  first  we  conceived  that  it  would  he  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  to  make  them  acquainted  merely  with 
some  of  its  leading  principles,  and  that  this  might 
effectually  be  done  by  an  inductive  method,  that  is 
to  say,  by  illustration  from  the  passages  which  they 
happened  to  read.  If  this  method  shouW  succeed,  the 
Institution  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  furnishing 
the  pupils  with  grammars  ;  while  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  relieved  from  the  irksomeness  of 
prescribed  and  dry  tasks,  and  have  full  time  left  them 
at  home  for  the  gratification  of  that  taste  for  useful 
reading,  which  had  now  manifested  itself  among  them. 
It  had  the  advantage  also  of  being  in  accordance 
with  all  the  rest  of  our  system.  The  experiment 
accordingly  was  tried,  and  succeeded  so  far  beyond 
our  expectation,  that  we,  in  a  very  short  time,  made 
the  children  in  this  manner  acquainted  not  only  with 
the  fundamental  principles,  (which  Was  all  we  ori- 
nally  intended)  but  with  all  the  principles  and  even 
subtleties  of  the  grammar  of  our  language ;  so  that  = 
Teachers,  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  rest  of  our  sys- 
tem, have  been  heard  most  candidly  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  acquaintance  with  grammar,  they  have  never 
seen  our  pupils  suqiassed  by  any  children  of  their 
years. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  ascertained  by  experience  the 
practicability  of  the  method,  we  began  to  put  it  in  a 
more  systematic  form.  At  first  the  grammar,  like 
most  of  our  other  improvements  at  their  introduction, 
was  confined  exclusively  to  the  highest  class.  After^ 
wardSj  the  method  was  rendered  more  progressive, 
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and  extended  by  degrees  so  low  us  the  eighth  chxss.  I'akt  i. 
Ill  the  commencement,  nothing  more  is  done  than 
explainino^  the  nature  of  a  noun,  and  calling  upon  the 
pupil  to  pick  out  all  the  nouns,  which  occur  in  any 
passage  he  has  been  reading.  He  is  next  taught  to 
distinguish  their  genders  and  numbers ;  but  cases  are 
reserved,  till  he  has  learnt  the  verb  and  preposition, 
and  can  thus  be  rendered  acquainted  with  their  object 
and  use.  If  the  technical  names  of  singular  and^:>^M- 
ral^  &c.,  at  first  puzzle  him,  he  is  still  made  acquainted 
with  the  grammatical  distinction,  by  varying  the  form 
of  the  question.  Then  in  place  of  asking  the  number 
of  the  word  loifs^  we  may  ask  why  it  is  boys,  and  not 
boy ;  and,  oa  being  told  that  it  is  because  there  are 
more  than  one,  we  may  then,  till  the  word  becomes 
familiar,  tell  him  that  this  is  called  ^/t^ra?.  As  soon 
as  he  can  distinguish  nouns  tolerably  well,  the  pupil 
is  next  iustructed  in  the  nature  o^arttdes,  and  called 
upon  to  illustrate  what  he  has  been  taught,  by  its 
application  to  the  passage  before  him.  He  is  next  in 
a  similar  manner  taught,  by  means  of  examining  the 
nature  of  adjectives ,  their  application  and  their  modes 
of  comparison.  Then,  in  like  maimeYj  pronouns^  and 
afterwards  verbs  ;  leading  him  gradually  by  examples 
to  understand  their  differences  in  point  of  7noodj  timej 
number  and  person.  Then  preposition?) ;  after  which 
the  distinctions  oi cases  in  nouns  are  explained.  Then 
adverbs^  with  the  distinction  between  them  and  adjec- 
tives.    Then  conjunction?)^  and  lastly  interjections.''^ 

6.  "  Geography^'''  said  the  great  Burke,  "  though  Ceogra- 
an  earthly  subject,  is  a  heavenly  study."  •  Yet  it  is  P*^>'- 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced to  any  considerable  extent  into  the  elementary 
Schools,  or  been  made  other  than  a  fruitless  drudgery 
to  the  pupils.     The  face  of  nature  has  been  concealed 
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Tart  I.   from  them;  and  without  even  a  map,  they  have  been 

BadTrne-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  clieci'less  Catalogue  of  hard  names  to  learn 

thod  of      the  features  of  the  globe.     As  if  this  were  not  enough^ 

^     the  order  of  nature  has  been  inverted.     Instead  of 

proceeding  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the 

kno>vn  to  the  unknown ;  pupils  have  been,^  at  the 

outset,  introduced  to  the  elements  of  astronomy, — 

the  mathematics  of  geography, — as  a  preliminary 

step  to  learning  the  place  of  their  abode.     Some  of 

the  Geographies  which  are  still  used  in  many  Schools 

are  constructed  upon  this  principle.* 

*  Some  American  writers  of  elementary  School  Geofrraphies  have 
j^one  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  author  of  the  Teacher  Taught 
saj's,  "  Most  of  the  text  books  now  used  niake  this  study  too  easy. 
It  seems  as  if  the  authors  of  them  did  not  intend  to  exercise  any 
faculty  of  the  child's  mind  save  the  memory.  The  object  of  teach- 
ing the  child  is  not  merely  to  impart  knowledge ;  education  does 
not  consist  in  distending  and  cramming  the  memory,  but  in  deve- 
loping every  faculty  and  especially  reason,  whose  'comparing 
balance'  is  designed  by  the  Creator  to  hold  the  most  prominent 
place.  Geographies  have  become  scarcely  anything  else  but  a 
volume  of  questions,  to  be  asked  by  the  teacher  and  answered  by 
the  scholar.  When  these  can  be  answered  fluentl}',  the  study  of 
grography  is  finished.  In  order  to  enable  the  scholar  to  skim  over 
the  earth's  surface  with  great  rapidity  Avithout  perplexing  the 
Teacher,  the  initials  to  the  answer  to  each  question  are  given. 
If  the  plan  of  such  a  book  is  undeviatingly  followed,  the  memory 
of  the  child  is  exercised,  but  reason,  the  noblest  fticulty  of  the  soul, 
remains  untouched." 

What  is  thus  taught  and  learned,  is  also  soon  forgotten,  AVithin 
a  few  months  after  going  through  such  a  text  book  in  this  manner, 
a  pupil  will  know  very  little  more  about  geography  than  if  he  had 
never  studied  it.  Travelling  is  doubtless  the  most  thorough  method 
of  studying  geography,  but  as  this  cannot  be  adopted — at  least  to 
any  great  extent, — the  next  best  method  is  that  which  most  nearl}' 
resembles  ti*kvelHng, — namely,  drawing  maps  of  the  countries 
studied, — distinguishing  their  natural  andpolitiea,!  divisions,  marking 
the  courses  of  their  rivers,  sketching  their  mountains,  determining 
(heir  chief  cities  and  towns, — delineating  with  greater  minuteness  our 
own  and  other  countries  with  which  we  are  most  intimately  con- 
nected, and  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  importance. 
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JUit  ill  this,  as  well  as  the  other  (Icpailnu'iiJs  ol"  clc-  i'  v  ■  i 
Dientary  instruction,  nature  has  been  aUovved  to  sur- 
est the  method  of  teaching  and  learning ;  and  that 
w  hich  was  before  difficult  for  men,  is  now  an  amuse- 
ment for  children  ;  and  what  was  formerly  the  labo- 
rious study  of  years,  is  now  the  recreation  of  a  few 
months.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  world — and  Truemc- 
the  earliest  geographers — did  not  learn  the  physical  {e^i,^L 
history  of  the  globe  by  first  investigating  the  laws  of  and  leam- 
tlie  universe, — then  surveying  the  vast  continents  Jlraphy. 
and  oceans  which  cover  the  eartli's  surface, — finally 
the  physical  aspect  of  their  own  country.  They 
advanced  by  a  process  directly  the  reverse.  Their 
attention  was  directed  first  to  the  liills  and  valleys, 
mountains  and  plains,  lakes  and  rivers,  productions 
and  climate  of  their  native  place  and  country, — then 
to  those  of  other  lands,  and  to  the  phenomena  on 
which  the  theory  of  the  solar  system  is  founded. 
This  natural  and  inductive  method  of  studying  geo- 
graphy is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the  true  one ; 
it  has  obtained  in  all  the  best  schools  in  Europe,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  many  schools  in  the  United 
States, — though  complaints  are  still  made  by  their 
best  School  writers  of  the  prevalence  there  of  the  old 
system,  or  trifling  modifications  of  it.  In  all  the 
Normal  and  Model  Schools  that  I  visited  in  Europe, 
the  Map  and  the  Glohe  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
only  Geography ;  the  pupil  commences  his  geogra- 
j)hical  tour  from  the  very  School-house  in  which  he 
is  learning, — makes  a  map  of  every  country  and 
ocean  over  which  he  travels,  learns  much  of  their 
natural  and  something  of  their  civil  history  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, and  is  made  acquainted  with  the  principles 
upon  which  their  relative  extent,  distances,  &c.,  may 
be  detennincd,  and  their  peculiar  phenomena   ac- 
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Part  I.  countcil  for, — and  is  at  length  enabled  to  contemplate 
the  laws  of  the  Universe  itself.  He  is  thus  by  a  pro- 
cess of  induction,  led  on  without  either  burdening 
the  memory,  or  fatiguing  the  attention,  from  the 
simplest  objects  of  every  day  observation  to  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  world. 

In  illustration  and  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  I 
might  not  only  quote  many  authorities,  but  detail 
examinations  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing in  several  countries  of  Europe.  But  lest  the 
most  moderate  description  that  I  could  give  should 
be  suspected  of  extravagance,  I  will  avail  myself 
again  of  the  following  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Boston  Board  of  Education :  "  The  practice 
seemed  to  be  (says  Mr.  ^lann,)  of  beginning  with 
objects  perfectly  familiar  to  the  child, — the  School- 
house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home  with  its 
yards  or  gardens,  (which  each  child  is  taught  to 
draw,)  and  the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

^^  First  of  all,  the  children  were  initiated  into  the 
ideas  of  space,  without  which  we  can  know  no  more 
of  Geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas 
of  time.  Mr.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  probably  the 
greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  begin- 


"  Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early,— 
soon  after  entering  School, — but  no  notions  are  given 
them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  compre- 
hend, reproduce  and  express. 

'^  I  found  Geography  taught  almost  wholly  from 
large  maps  suspended  against  the  walls,  and  by  de- 
lineations on  the  black-board.     And  here,  the  skill 
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of  \)\\\)\U  and  teacliers  in  draAvinj^  did  admirable  Part  I. 
service.  The  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a  conn- 
try  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the 
black-hoard,  accompanying  the  exhibition  with  an 
oral  lecture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils 
were  expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  earth,  or  tlie  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a 
pupil  was  not  considered  as  having  given  any  proof 
that  he  had  a  f  orrect  image  in  his  mind,  until  he 
could  go  to  the  black-board,  and  reproduce  it  from 
the  ends  of  his  fingers.  1  w  itnessed  no  lesson  unac- 
companied by  these  tests. 

^'  I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson, 
which  I  heard  given  to  a  class  a  little  advanced  be}  ond 
the  elements, — remarking  that  though  I  heard  many 
lessons  given  on  the  same  plan,  none  of  them  were 
signalized  by  the  rapidity  and  effect  of  the  one  I  am 
to  describe.  The  Teacher  stood  by  the  black-board, 
with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  casting  his  eye 
over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck 
at  the  middle  of  the  board.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand 
which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a  series 
of  those  short  divergent  lines  or  shadings,  employed 
by  map  engravers  to  represent  a  chain  of  mountains. 
He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a  spur, 
when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian 
Mountains,  Hungary  ;  Black  Forest  Moimtains, 
Wurtemburg,  Giants'  Mountains  (Riesen  Geberge), 
Silesia  ;  Metallic  Mountains,  (Erz-Giberge),  Pine 
Mountains,  (Sichtel  Giberge) ; — Central  Moimtains, 
(Mittel  Giberge),  Bohemia,  &c.  &c.  In  less  than 
half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  eleva- 
tion which  separates  the  waters  that  flow  North- 
West  into  the  German  Ocean,  from  those  that  flow 
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I'apt  I.  North  into  the  Baltic,  and  South-East  into  the  Bhick 
Sea,  Avas  presented  to  view, — executed  almost  as 
beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  dozen  crinkling 
strokes,  made  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented 
the  head  waters  of  the  great  rivers  which  flow  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while 
the  children,  almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though 
tlicy  had  actually  seen  the  torrents  dashing  down  the 
laountahi  sides,  cried  out  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula, 
Oder,  &c.  • 

"  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  succession  of  small 
strokes  or  taps,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able, and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large 
number  of  dots  made  along  the  margins  of  rivers, 
when  the  shout  of  Lintz,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the 
exercise,  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  on  the 
black-board  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the  starting 
point  or  place  where  the  Teacher  first  began,  was 
the  centre ;  but  now  a  few  additional  strokes  around 
the  circumference  of  the  incipcnt  continent,  extended 
the  mountain  ranges  outwards  towards  the  plains, — 
the  children  responding  the  names  of  the  countries 
in  which  they  respectively  lay.  With  a  few  more 
strokes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  towards  their 
several  terminations,  and  by  another  succession  of 
dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks. 

"  By  this  time  the  children  had  become  as  much  ex- 
cited as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a  world  ma- 
king. They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  flung  out  both 
hands,  their  eyes  kindled,  and  their  voices  became  al- 
most vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of  the 
different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the 
Teacher's  crayon,  rose  into  view.  Within  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  there  stood 
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•ij)oii  the  lilack-bo.ird  .i  hcauliliii  uia]>  ul' (jicriiiany,    i'Aui  I. 
\itli  its  Humntains,  principal  rivers  and  cities,  the  ' 

coast  of  the  German  Ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
;Seas  ;  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned  that  I  think 
slight  errors  only  would  have  been  found  had  it  been 
objected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.     A  part  of 
■(lis  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  f^w  mistakes 
rf  the  pupils;  for  the  Teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be 
ill  liis  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstanding 
•ic  astonishing  celerity  ofhis  movements,  he  detected 
rroneous  answers,  and  turned  round  to  correct  them. 
'^  Compare  the  effect  of  such  a  lesson  as  this  both 
)  the  amount  of  knowledge  communicated,  and  the 
ividness  and  of  course  permanence  of  the  ideas  ol> 
(ined,  with  a  lesson  where  the  scholars  look  out  a 
w  names  of  places  on  a  lifeless  Atlas,  but  never 
lid  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and 
here  the  Teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to 
interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in  which  all  the  ques- 
tions are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his 
{tart  all  necessity  of  knowledge. 

^'  Thoroughly  and  beautifully  as  I  saw  some  depart- 
ment of  Geography  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
Prussia,  traced  out  into  their  connections  with  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  history,  I  found  but  few  of 
ihis  class  of  Schools,  in  which  Universal  Geography 
could  with  any  propriety,  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  course.  The  Geography  of  their  own  country 
was  minutely  investigated.  That  of  the  western 
hemisphere  was  very  little  understood.  But  this 
should  be  said,  that  as  far  as  they  professed  to  teach, 
they  taught  thoroughly  and  well." 

There  are  several  other  subjects  which  come  legiti-  oihcr*ub 
iuately  within  the  range  of  Common  School  Educa-  ^^"^ '" 
lion,— which  have  as  yet  been  introduced  into  very 
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Linear 
Drawinp;. 


few  if  any  of  our  Common  Schools,  but  wliich,  I  con- 
ceive, ought  to  Tje  taught  in  all  the  Model  Schools ^ 
and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  in  at  least  every 
Village  Common  School.  Nor  do  I  despair  of  seeing 
them  occupying  an  important  place  in  many  of  the 
country  Schools. 

7.  The  first  of  these  is,  Linear  Drawing.  What 
has  been  incidentally  said  on  this  subject,  when 
speaking  of  writing  and  geography,  shows  its  impor- 
tance, and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  taught 
and  learned.  It  is  a  delightful  amusement  for  chil- 
dren; it  contributes  to  good  writing ;  it  is  essential 
to  the  proper  study  of  Geography  ;  it  is  an  introduc- 
tion to  Geometry ;  it  quickens  the  important  faculty 
of  observation  ;  it  teaches  the  eye  to  judge  correctly 
of  the  dimensions  of  magnitude,  and  the  mind  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauty  of  form, — aaelcmei^t  of  cultivated 
taste;  it  gives  skill  to  the  hand,  strengthens  the 
memory,  improves  invention ;  enables  one  at  once  to 
understand  all  drawings  of  tools,  utensils,  furniture, 
machinery,  plans,  sections,  views  of  buildings,  and 
the  power  of  representing  them,  as  well  as  ability  to 
execute  all  the  drawings  of  the  Surveyor  and  En- 
gineer. All  this  may  be  done  by  lines,  or  linear 
drawing. 

Beyond  this  Common  Schools  cannot  be  expected 
in  general  to  advance. 

But  from  outlines  of  perspective,  many  pupils  will 
doubtless  be  disposed  and  enabled  to  advance  to  lights 
and  shades,  and  colours.* 


Course  of 
drawinj; 
taught  ill 
the  Swiss 

Schools. 


*  Mr.  Wyse,  in  his  Education  Reform,  remarks  that  "  at  Fribourg 
in  Switzerland,  the  course  of  drawing  forms  three  distinct  series. 
The  first  is  called  the  Maihematico-McchanicuL  It  consists  of  les- 
sons of  right  linea,  curves,  planes;  then  copies  of  the  cube,  prism, 

cone,   Fphcro,   &c ,   &c.,   finally  of  instruments   of  general  us!.\ 
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Mr.  David  kSIow,  in  his  account  ol  the  training  sys-    I'aui  j. 
tcni   established    in    Ghisyow    Traininj    Seminary^  ^^ 
observes  tliat  ''  Linear  Drawini^  and  Sketching  is  taught  in 
done  on  slates  and  on  paper,  and  may  occupy  half  tpro  rr,^jt 
;in  hour  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  in  an  ordinary  Enir-  '"^  ^^""* 

.  •^  o    nary. 

lish  School.  Drawing  simple  lines,  and  outlines  of 
the  forms  of  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  especially 
»>f  buildings  and  articles  of  furniture,  exercises  the 

yc,  improves  the  taste,  and  gives  correctness  of  ob- 

orvation,  v>]iich  may,  in  future  life,  greatly  aid  the 
meclianic  in  his  parlicular  trade  or  calling.     Several 

>ys  have  been  apprenticed  to  calico-printers,  in  con- 
>  LMluence  of  their  sketching  powers  having  been  deve- 
loped in  the  ^iodel  School  of  the  Senior  Department 

'  this  Inst)itution." 

The  following  important  facts  are  stated  by  Pro- 
sor  StovfCy  in  his  Report  on  Prussian  Schools,  to  the 
Slate  of  Ohio  LcgisLiture,  and  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  any  further  remarks  from  rac  on  this 
subject  V — 

'^  The  universal  success  and  very  beneficial  results, 
with  which  the  arts  of  drawing  and  designing,  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Schools,  was  another  fact  peculiarly  interesting 
to  me.    I  asked  all  the  Teachers  with  whom  I  con- 

machincs,  orders  of  Architecture.  2ncl.  The  Vegetable. — It  com- 
prises the  most  simple  and  interesting  plants,  cither  indigenous  or 
exotic,  beginning  with  the  parts  most  easy  to  cop^',  and  gradually 
advancing  to  the  more  complicated.  3rd.  The  Zoological. — It  pre- 
sents the  animals  in  a  series  analogous  to  the  preceding.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  is  tlio  caterpillar;  at  the  head,  man ;  these 
throe  arc  subsequently  combined  ;  the  caterpillar  or  butterfly  with 
the  flower ;  man  with  Architecture,  &c. 

"  Accompanied  with  a  text,  they  arc  material  assistants  in  the 
rtudy  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  &c.  &c. 

•'  They  pursue  tlieso  throe  courses  both  after  models  or  copie?, 
nnd  after  nature, '' 
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Taut  1/  versed,  whether  they  did  not  sometimes  find  childreii 
who  were  incapable  of  learning  to  draw^  or  sing;.  1 
have  had  but  one  reply  ^  and  that  was,  that  they 
found  the  same  diversity  of  natural  talent  in  regard 
to  those,  as  in  regard  to  reading,  writing,  and  the 
other  branches  of  education  ;  hut  they  liad  never  seen 
a  child  icho  icas  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write j 
tcho  could  not  he  taivght  to  sing  well^  and  draxo  neatly^ 
and  thatj  too^  icithoiit  tahing  any  time  which  would  at 
all  interfere  icith^  indeed icliich  icould  not  actually ^^o- 
How  rfj^QiQ  his  progress  in  other  studies.     The  first  exercises 

Prussian  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most  simple  mathema- 
Schools.  |jj.j^j  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  trian- 
gle, the  parallelogram;  generally  from  wooden 
models,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  the  shelf 
before  the  class.  From  this  they  proceed  to  archi- 
tectural figures,  such  as  doors,  windows,  columns,  and 
Ai^'ades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse, 
a  cow,  an  elephant, — first  from  other  pictures,  then 
from  nature.  A  plant,  a  rose,  or  some  flower  is 
placed  upon  the  shelf,  and  the  cl^ss  make  a  picture 
of  it.  From  tins  they  proceed  to  landscape  painting, 
historical  paintings,  and  the  higher  branches  ef  the 
art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn 
enough  of  drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business 
of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  laying  out  a  canal,  or 
drawing  a  plan  of  a  building  ;  and  many  attain  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.* 

Prow^  *  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following  programme  of  the 

gramme  of  course  of  drawing  taught  in  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Socie- 

the  course    ^y^  Borough  lload  School,  where  great  numbers  of  the  children  of 

taueht  in''  ^^®  labouring  classes  are  instructed. 

the  Nor-  "  Isf.  Geometrical  drawing  with  instruments,  intended  to  teach 

mal  and       the  boys  the  construction  of  such  problems  as  are  most  required 

^vT^  1      f   ^™°°S  carpenters,  masons  and  handicrafts-men,  in  general. 

the  Brit-         ''2nd,  Lineal  drawing,  executed  by  hand  alone.    Here  two  oh- 
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cS.  ^Jusie  is    aiiotliLT   (le[)artin('iit    ot    insLructioit    Takt  L 
which  1  lliink,  ought  to  Ihid   a  phu'c  in  cvory  Com-  MuIiT^ 
iiion  School.     My  own  inquiries  in  Europe  have  con-  capacity 
tinned  in  my  own  mind,  the  correctness  of  the  fore-  music  " 
isolng  statement  by  Professor  Stowe,  that  the  ability  ^o^^ersaL 

>  learn  to  sing  is  universal,  and  that  teaching  sing- 
ing in  the  School  facilitates  rather  than  impedes  the 
pupils  in  their  other  studies. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  the  same  facts  were 
stated  to  me  by  the  Teachers  of  Normal  and  Model 
Schools  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow; 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  vocal  music  forms  a  part  of 
tlie  daily  exercise?. 

Mr.  David  Stow,  referring  to  the  Glasgow  Semi- 
nary, — remarks,  that,  "  As  the  training  or  natural 
system  has  been  applied  to  every  branch  of  education 
taught  in  the  Normal  Seminary,  it  might  be  supposed 

jccts  are  specially  aimed  at,  (I)  the  training  of  the  eye  ;  and  (2)  ish  and 
the  training  of  the  hand.     The  first  is  accomplished  by  questions  Foreign 
from  the  monitor,  as  to  the  length  of  linos,  the  size  of  figures,  and  ^^"['"^ 
by  requiring  the  boys  to  divide  lines  into  halves,  thirds  and  quar-  "^        ^' 
ters.     The  second  is  of  course  secured  by  the  practice  of  the  boy  in 
drawing  any  assigned  copy.     The  monitor  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  compasses  and  a  graduated  ruler,  and  corrects  the  attempts  of 
the  boys  with  perfect  accuracy. 

"  3rd.  Botanical,  animal,  map,  and  general  drawing  from  copies 
cind  specimens. 

"  4th.  Drawing  from  objects,  with  the  illustration  of  the  main 
principles  of  perspective. 

"  5//i/ Architectural  and  plan  drawing,  including  the  various  parts 
of  a  common  building,  such  as  stair-cases,  closets,  &c.,  as  avcII  as 
the  different  stales  and  orders  of  architecture. 

"  No  1  is  practised  with  slate  and  pencil,  and  the  others,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  the  black-board  with  chalk,  and  afterwards  on 
paper  with  pencil  and  crayon.  In  connection  with  these,  and  espe- 
cially with  Nos.  2  and  4,  mensuration,  and  some  of  the  simpler 
(lomcnts  of  mathematics  are  taught,  and  when  known  submitted  to 

practical  application." 
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Tart  I.    tliat  music  woiild  not  be  overlooked.    We  belie  v. 
this  Institution  was  the  first  to  introduce  singing,  as 
a  distinct  branch  of  popular  education,  whicli  is  now 
becoming  all  but  universal  throughout  the  country. 
Why         Three  great  objects  were  in  view :    1st.  To  train  the 
the'cias-    c^i^<^l  to  v/orship  God  in  the  family.     2nd.  In  tlic 
gow  Tniin  public  sanctuary ;  and  Srdly^  by  furnishing  the  young 
nScy.         with  interesting  moral  songs,  to  displace  in  their 
social  amusements  many  of  at  least  a  quest lonaljlc 
character.     These  great  objects  have  been  fully  at- 
taincd  by  the  cliildren  attending  the  Model  School^ 
Without  vocal  music,  the  initiatory  or  intat  depart- 
ment would  be  a  failure  ;  and  both  in  it  and  in  tlic 
other  departments  it  proves  a  powerful  iastrumcnt  ol 
moral  culture.     It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  every  child 
learns  to  sing.     No  one,  we  believe,  is  entirely  dcsti- 
tute  of  the  natural  })Ower,  and  tlic  frequent  exercise 
of  it  in  the  initiatory  department, — tho  variety  and 
the  social  and  pleasurable  feelings  it  engenders,  cer- 
tainly call  up  in  almost  all  a  taste  for  music.     Music 
tends  to  refine  and  humanize  the  pupils  whether  in 
the  infant  or  juvenile  department,  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  this  powerful  instrument  for  good  (as  well 
as  for  evil)  has  lx;cn  permitted  so  long  to  be  unused 
in  the  public  Schools." 
rrocooc^         The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education 
Pm/  '^^  *"  London  directed,  several  years  ago^  their  serious 
Couiicii      attention  to  this  subject ;  they  became  deeply  impress- 
ofTolIca-^  cd  with  its  importance  as  a  branch  of  elemental^  cdu- 
**"'^-  cation,  and  at  length  determined  to  introduce  it  into 

the  Schools  for  the  labouring  classes.  The  want  of  a 
suitable  method  of  instruction  was  felt  as  a  serious 
impediment.  Their  Lordships  state  in  their  Minute 
(1840)  on  tills  subject,  "  as  a  prcliminaiy  to  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  melliod,  (heir  Lordships  had  directed 
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tiicir  Secretary  to  collect  or  procure  i\\m\  the  viuiuii:-.  ivja  i. 
parts  of  Europe  where  music  has  heeii  cultivated  in 
the  elementary  Schools,  the  ])ooky  in  most  general 
use  in  Normal  Schools,  ami  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Communes^  ami  of  the  Towns.  The  manuals  of  local 
music  were  accordingly  collected  in  Switzerland, 
Holland,  the  German  States,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
France. 

"  These  works  were  carefully  examined  in  order 
that  their  characteristic  differences  might  he  ascer- 
tained, as  well  as  the  general  tendency  of  the  me- 
thods adc[Hed  in  these  countries. 

"  The  common  cliaracteristic  of  the  works  is,  that 
they  are  generally  formed  in  the  synthetic  order,  and 
proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  with  more  or  less 
skill,  to  those  which  arc  more  difficult  and  complex. 
The  synthetic  method  appeared  to  be  developed  with 
the  greatest  skill  in  the  work  published  by  M.  Wilhem, 
under  tlie  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instnic- 
tion  at  Paris. 

"  The  accounts  which  their  Lordships  received  of 
;the  success  of  this  method  at  Paris,  induced  them  to 
direct  their  Secretary  to  procure  for  them  the  assis- 
tance of  ^fr.  Ilullah,  who  Wyis  known  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  have  been 
already  engaged  in  making  trials  of  the, method. 
They  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  examine 
in  detail  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  method  to  elementary  Schools, 
and  also  to  communicate  witli  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  with  M.  Wilhem,  previously  to  the 
preparation  of  this  method  for  the  use  of  elementary 
Schools  in  England.  The  method  of  M.  Wilhem  wiihciu 
has  been  practised  many  years  in  Paris,  and  has  j^J^f,';^^ 

en  introduced  into  the  Normal  and  Elementary  Fnmcc. 
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Part  I.  Scliools  of  Fraiicc  under  the  authority  of  the  Minis- 
ter  of  Public  Instruction.  Every  lesson  is  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  a  monitor  of  ordinary  skill,  Avith  the  aid  ol 
previous  instruction,  to  conduct  a  class  through  the 
whole  course. 
Angiicizeil  "  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have 
odin^Eir  ^*harged  Mr.  Hullah  with  the  duty  of  preparing  for 
gland.  the  use  of  Elementary  Schools  and  for  publication 
under  the  authority  of  their  Lordships,  a  course  of 
instruction  in  vocal  music,  founded  upon  and  embra- 
cing all  the  practical  points  of  the  method  of  Wilheni. 
This  method  is  at  once  simple  and  scientific, — it  con- 
tains no  new  or  startling  theories  ;  makes  no  attempt 
at  the  very  questionable  advantage  of  new  musical 
characters  ;  and  rests  its  only  claims  to  novelty  upon 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal 
music,  from  which  the  arrangements  of  the  lessons 
result,  and  which  ascend  from  lessons  of  the  simplest 
character,  on  matters  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  child,  through  a  series  of  steps,  until  those  sub- 
jects which  it  might  otherwise  be  didlcult  to  under- 
stand, are  introduced  in  a  natural  and  logical  order, 
so  as  to  appear  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  earliest 
steps  of  the  method.  These  are  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  processes  in  Elementary  Education  which 
deserve  the  name  of  method.  This  is  the  character- 
istic to  which  the  method  of  Wilhem  lays  claim,  as 
w  ell  as  to  a  few  very  simple  and  ingenious  mechani- 
cal contrivances. 

^'  Methods  are,  however,  of  little  use,  unless  put 
in  operation  by  skilful  and  zealous  teachers;  and 
little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  diffusion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  music  in  Elementary  Schools,  until  the  School- 
masters  and  Schoolmistresses    themselves    possess 
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at  least  kiiowledi^e  sulTicicnt  not  only  to  second  the    J'artI. 
efforts  of  occasional  instructors,  where  their  assis- 
tance  can  be  obtained ,  but  also  to  supply  the  want 
of  that  assistance  wherever  it  is  not  accessible." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  and  proceedings  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  this  subject. 

The  system  of  Wilhem,  so  tested  and  approved,  is 
now  used  by  common  consent  in  all  the  Normal  and 
Elementary  Schools  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  leading  educationists  in  the  United  States,  Opinions 
following  in  tliis  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  the  J^g  of^ 
example  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  American 

,    .  .     .  -,  .  ,    .       ^    '  Educa- 

in  then'  patriotic  endeavours  to  improve  their  sys-  tionists  in 
tems  of  public  education,  have  strongly  advocated  ^fsic^as^a 
the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  Com-  branch  of 
mou  School  instruction,  and  music  is  now  regularly  scIkS 
taught  in  a  large  proportion  of  their  Schools  in  the  Educa- 
New  York  and  New  England  States.     The  Rev.  Dr. 
Potter,  of  New  York,  in  the  Prize  Essay  already 
quoted — School  and  Schoolmaster — observes,    that. 
All  men  have  been  endowed  with  susceptibility  to 
the  influence  of  music.     The  child  is  no  sooner  born 
than  the  nurse  begins  to  soothe  it  to  repose  by  music. 
Through  life  music  is  employed  to  animate  the  de- 
pressed, to  inspire  the  timid  with  courage,  to  lend 
new  wings  to  devotion,  and  to  give  utterance  to  joy 
And  sorrow.     The  number  of  schools  among  us,  in 
which  music  is  made  one  of  the  branches  of  elemen- 
tary instruction,  is  already  great,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  I  have  heard  of  no  case  in  which 
with  proper  training,  every  child  has  not  been  found 
rn])able  of  learning. 

R 
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Part  I.  Vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  Common  School  Edu- 
Keport  of  cation,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  a  late  Report  of  the 
S^h^r''''  ^^^^^^  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston :  "  If  vocal 
Commit-  music  were  generally  adopted  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
'^®*  tion  in  the  eighty  thousand  Common  Schools  in  this 

country,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected,  that  in  at 
least  two  generations,  we  should  be  changed  into  a 
musical  people.  The  great  point  to  be  considered 
in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into 
popular  elementary  instruction,  is,  that  thereby  you 
set  in  motion  a  mighty  poicer  which  silently  hut  surely 
in  the  end^  will  humanize,  refine  and  elevate  a  whole 
community.  Music  is  one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  it,  there- 
fore, deals  with  abstract  beauty,  and  so  lifts  man  to 
the  source  of  all  beauty, — from  finite  to  infinite,  and 
from  the  world  of  matter  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
to  God.  Whence  came  those  traditions  of  revered 
antiquity — seditions  quelled,  cures  wrought,  fleets 
and  armies  governed  by  the  force  of  song, — whence 
that  responding  of  rocks,  woods,  and  trees,  to  the 
harp  of  Orpheus, — whence  a  City's  walls  uprising 
beneath  the  wonder  working  touches  of  Apollo's 
Lyre  ?  These,  it  is  true,  are  fables ;  yet  they  sha- 
dow forth  beneath  the  veil  of  allegory,  a  profound 
truth.  They  beautifully  proclaim  the  mysterious 
union,  between  music  as  an  instrument  of  man's  civi- 
lization, and  the  soul  of  man.  Prophets,  and  wise 
men,  large-minded  lawgivers  of  olden  time,  under- 
stood and  acted  on  thistruth.  The  ancient  oracles 
were  uttered  in  song.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  put  to  music,  and  got  by  heart  at  School. 
Minstrel  and  sage  are  in  some  languages  convertible 
terms.  Music  is  allied  to  the  highest  sentiments  of 
man's  moral  nature :  love  of  God,  love  of  country, 
love  of  friends.     Wo  to  the  nation  in  which  these 
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sentiments  arc  allowed  to   go   to   decay  !      What    Tart  I. 
tongue  can  tell  the  unutterable  energies  that  reside  in 
those  three  engines — CJmrch  musicj — national atrsy — 
((nd  fireside  melodies  /" 

As  to  the  beneficial  results  already  realized  from  Beneficial 
the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  Common  Schools,  Slin^^ 
tlie  most  ample  testimony  might  be  adduced.     Two  ^9^!^^  ™"- 
or  three  statements  will  suffice.     Her  ^lajesty's  Privy  mon 
<  ouncil  Committee  on  Education,  state :  "  In  this  ^^^^°^^' 

(imtry  of  late  years,  the  importance  of  teaching 
\  ocal  music  in  Elementary  Schools  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged. The  important  and  useful  influence  of 
vocal  music  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  individuals, 
and  on  the  character  of  communities,  few  will  be  pre- 
})arcd  to  dispute.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  degrading  habits  of  intoxication  which 
at  one  time  characterized  the  poorer  classes  of  Ger- 
many, are  most  remarkably  diminished  (as  every 
traveller  in  Germany  can  testify)  since  the  art  of 
singing  has  become  almost  as  common  in  that  coun- 
try as  the  power  of  speech, — a  humanizing  result  in  Ger- 
attributable  to  the  excellent  Elementary  Schools  of  "^^"^' 
so  many  States  in  Germany." 

A  recent  American  traveller  in  Switzerland,  states  in  Swit- 
the  following  interesting  facts : — ^'  We  have  listened  ^^'"l''^"^- 
to  the  peasant  children's  songs,  as  they  w^ent  out  to 
their  morning  occupations,  and  saw  their  hearts  en- 
kindled to  the  highest  tones  of  music  and  poetr}^,  by 
the  rising  sun,  or  the  familiar  objects  of  nature,  each 
of  which  was  made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to 
some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song.  We  have  heard 
them  sing  the  ^  harvest  hymn '  as  they  went  forth 
before  day-light  to  gather  the  grain.  We  have  seen 
them  assemble  in  groups  at  night,  chanting  a  hymn 
of  praise  for  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  or  joining  in 
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Tart  I.  somc  patriotic  choras,  or  some  social  melody,  instead 
of  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  conversation  which  so 
often  renders  such  meetings  the  scene  of  evil.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  visited  communities  where  the 
youth  had  been  trained  from  their  childhood  to  exer- 
cise in  vocal  music,  of  such  a  character  as  to  elevate 
instead  of  debasing  the  mind,  and  have  found  that  it 
served  in  the  same  manner  to  cheer  their  social  as- 
semblies, in  place  of  the  noise  of  folly,  or  the  poison- 
ed cup  of  intoxication.  We  have  seen  the  young 
men  of  such  community  assembled  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  from  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles ;  and, 
in  place  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and 
drnnkcncss,  pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception 
of  that  employed  in  a  frugal  repast  and  social  meet- 
ing, in  concerts  of  social,  moral  and  religious  hymns, 
and  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  some 
object  of  benevolence. 

"  We  could  not  but  look  at  the  contrast  presented 
on  similar  occasions  in  our  own  country,  with  a  blush 
of  shame.  We  have  visited  a  village  whose  whole 
moral  aspect  was  changed  in  a  few  years  by  the  in- 
troduction of  music  of  this  character,  eveii  among 
adults,  and  where  the  aged  were  compelled  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  young  abandon 
their  corrupting  and  riotous  amusements,  for  this 
delightful  and  improving  exercise." 
History.  (9.)  HisUxry  is  another  branch  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  taught  in  every  Common  School. 

History  is  in  close  alliance  with  Geography,  and 
often  forms  a  branch  of  it,  under  the  head  of  Civil 
and  Statistical  Geography.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  surface  of  the  globe  is  the  preface  to  the  study  of 
the  human  nature,  manners  and  institutions  which 
have  figured  upon  it.     The  empire  of  Geography  is 
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place:  that  of  History  is  time — tht3  one  lixin;;  tlie    i  art  i. 
scene,  the  otlicr  delineatnig  the  events  which  have  its  onUr 

irked  the  progress  of  mankind.  He  that  knows  j^^^^,);"^*'''^ 
liistory  adds  the  experience  of  former  ages  to  his 
own.  He  lives  the  life  of  the  world.  Especially  he 
learns  the  origin  and  character  of  his  comitry's  laws 
and  institutions,  the  sources  of  its  prosperity,  and 
therefore  the  means  and  duties  required  for  the  ad- 
\  ancement  of  its  interests.  Lord  Bacon  has  there- 
fore well  said :  "  Histories  make  men  wise."  But 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remark  of  the  Author  of 
the  New  Ycxrk  District  School  is  too  applicable  to 
Canada  ;  "  There  is  scarcely  a  primary  School  where 
history  is  taught,  and  but  few  of  the  higher  Schools 
make  it  an  important  study."  The  importance  of  it, 
however,  is  universally  acknowledged ;  and  it  now 
forms  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  the  most  enlightened  countries. 

Comparatively  little  of  history  can  be  expected  to  Remarks 
be  taught  in  a  Common  School.     The  principal  object  l^^^^^_ 
should  be  to  show  how  it  ought  to  be  studied,  and  to  tory. 
excite  a  taste  and  interest  for  the  study  of  it.     Com- 
pends,  or  Catechisms  of  History,  with  printed  ques- 
tions, are  not  adapted  for  this  purpose.     They  are 
little  more  than  dry  digests  of  general  events,  which 
do  not  interest  the  pupil,  and  which  he  cannot  appre- 
riate ;  and  learning  the  answers  to  the  questions  is  a 

icre  work  of  memory,  without  any  exercise  of  discri- 
mination, judgment,   taste  or  language, — forgotten 

1 1  most  as  soon  as  learned.     Tlie  synthetic  method 

r  teaching  is  as  apphcablo  to  history  as  to  ever\' 
oiiier  branch  of  elementary  instruction.  Individuals 
preceded  nations.  The  picture  of  the  former  is  more 
easily  comprehended  than  that  of  the  latter,  and  is 
better  adapted  to  awaken  the  curiosity,  and  interest 
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Part  I.  the  feelings  of  tlie  child.  Biography  should  therefore 
form  the  principal  topic  of  elementary  histoiy ;  and 
the  great  periods  into  which  it  is  natm'ally  and  for- 
mally divided, — and  which  must  be  distinctly  mark- 
ed,— should  be  associated  with  the  names  of  some 
distinguished  individual  or  individuals.  The  life  of 
an  individual  often  forms  the  leading  feature  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  form  the  ])est  nucleus 
around  -which  to  collect  in  the  youthful  mind  the 
events  of  an  age  or  the  history  of  a  period.  Both 
sacred  and  profane  history  abound  in  examples. 

Though  text-books  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
study  of  histor}",  the  best  instructors  teach  it  without 
them.  Tlieir  examples  illustrate  the  following  re- 
marks of  an  experienced  Teacher : 

"  Histor}'  is  best  taught  without  a  text-book,  the 
Teacher  himself  making  the  whole  preparation.  The 
pupils  should  be  furnished  with  maps,  or  a  large  map 
should  be  suspended  before  them  by  the  side  of  the 
black-board.  If  the  pupils  have  no  suitable  maps, 
and  that  of  the  Teacher  be  on  too  small  a  scale  for 
exhibition  to  a  class,  he  should  draw  on  the  black- 
board a  magnified  outline  of  the  seat  of  the  event. 

"  Care  should  be  first  taken  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  event  to  be  described,  by  tracing  a 
line  on  the  black-board,  to  represent  two  or  more 
years,  and  shewing  how  long  it  would  be  necessarj' 
to  draw  it,  to  represent  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  event  occurred. 

"  The  date  may  be  given  on  the  black-board,  and 
the  place  may  be  pointed  out  upon  the  map  or  men- 
tioned, and  the  pupil  allowed  to  find  it  for  himself. 
The  Teacher  may  then  read,  or,  what  is  better,  nar- 
rate in  familiar  language,  and  in  the  manner  of  con- 
versation, Ihe  event,  or  series  of  events,  which  he 
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muiiuft  (<)  make  the  subject  ol"  the  lcss!>ii.     ji  u\s    Vxmi. 
pupils  are  begiuuers,  lie  should  not  speak  long  belbre 

king  questions,  as  to  what  he  has  been  telling.  If 
liiese  are  made  frequent,  the  pupil  will  be  encouraged 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  end.  The  questions, 
Who  ?  and  Where  ?  and  What  ?  should  be  asked. 
When  the  Teacher's  narrative  is  finished,  he  should 
ask  if  some  one  will  not  undertake  to  tell  the  whole 

wry  in  his  own  language.  Those  who  have  the  best 
talent  for  narrative  will  be  ready  to  do  this,  and  after 
some  little  practice  nearly  the  whole  class.  Or  the 
Teacher  may  say,  '  I  wish  you  all  to  write  upon  your 
slate  or  paper,  and  bring  to  me  to-morrov/,  what  you 
can  remember  of  the  story  I  have  just  told  you.^ 
Questions  should  be  asked  as  to  the  moral  right  or 
wrong  of  the  characters  of  the  actors  of  the  events. 

"Let  not  the  Teacher  be  discouraged  at  the  slow  pro- 
gress he  seems  to  make.  In  the  usual  mode  of  teach- 
ing history,  two  or  three  hours  are  often  spent  by  the 
pupil  out  of  School,  and  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  the 
recitation  in  School,  upon  a  single  lesson  of  six  or 
eight  pages ;  and,  after  all,  very  little  is  learned  ex- 
cept mere  facts,  and  these  perhaps  distinct  and  bar- 
ren ;  Avhile  in  this  way,  in  half  an  hour,  two  or  three 
pages  at  first,  and  afterwards  five  or  six  or  even  ten, 
will  be  learned ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  attention 
will  be  improved,  the  moral  taste  elevated,  the  power 
of  narration  exercised,  and  the  connexion  between 
history^  and  Chronology  and  Geography  will  be 
sliown."* 

(10.)  Natural  Histcn-y  is  now  as  generally  taught  in  Natural 
European  elementary  Schools  as  Geography.  Indeed  iii'^'^O'- 
it  is  taught  to  some  extent  in  connexion  with  geo- 

♦  The  Scliool  Master.     By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Emerson,  (Boston, 
Mass.)  pp.  481,  483. 
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Part  I.  grapliy,  as  well  as  with  drawing.  It  imparts  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  in 
many  elementary  Schools  forms  a  most  entertaining 
and  useful  series  of  instructions,  under  the  title  of 
Object  Lessons  ;  in  the  teaching  of  which  pictures  of 
flowers,  trees,  birds,  quadrupeds,  fishes,  reptiles,  &c., 
are  used.  The  objects  of  Natural  History  are  class- 
ified, and  are  taught  in  a  manner  i)erfectly  com]^re- 
hensible  by  the  youngest  pupil.  The  child  is  then 
made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  Botany^  and 
Zoology  J — studies  as  delightful  as  they  are  instructive 
to  Children  and  young  people.  To  know  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden,  the  field  and  the  Forest, — to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  and 
habits  of  the  different  species  of  animals,  creates  and 
gratifies  cm'iosity,  improves  the  taste,  and  prepares 
the  mind  and  heart  to  contemplate,  admire  and  adore 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator. 

In  many  Schools  that  I  have  visited,  this  fascinating 
and  useful  study  is  extended — aided  by  illustrations, 
— to  the  leading  principles  and  phenomena  of  Veye- 
table  and  Anwial  Fhysiology  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  on  the  other.  In  some  in- 
stances I  have  seen  tolerable  collections  of  specimens, 
procured  and  presented  by  the  pupils  themselves,  in 
different  branches  of  Natural  History,  forming  an  in- 
teresting cabinet.  Upper  Canada  is  not  barren  in 
materials  for  such  collections ;  and  in  connexion  with 
each  School  there  might  be  not  only  a  School  Library, 
but  a  School  Museum.  The  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  the  col- 
lecting of  such  specimens  would  often  aff'ord  salutary 
and  agreeable  recreation.  It  is  \yorthy  of  remark, 
that  in  the  Schools  where  the  elements  of  Natural 
History  are  taught,  one  part  of  the  exercise  consists 
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in   sketchings  or  outline   drawings  of  the  objects   Part  L 
studied.  

(11.)  The  elements  oi Natural  Fhilosophyhvive  long  Natural 
formed  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  ^^''o**- 
Schools  in  Germany  ;  and  they  are  now  Ijeing  intro- 
duced into  the  National  clementaiy  Schools  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  there 
was  more  true  philosophy  in  the  work-shops  than  in 
the  Schools," — the  former  being  practical, -and  the 
latter  speculative ;  but  even  the  elementary  Schools 
are  now  acquiring  tiicir  true  character  of  gymnasia 
of  instruction  and  discipline  for  the  arena  of  practical 
life.  Man  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  earthly 
existence,  has  to  do  with  the  Laws  of  Nature,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  is  the  province  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. 

It  is,  however,  only  the  simpler  and  more  common 
application  of  physical  science  to  the  purposes  of  eveiy 
day  life  that  can  be  expected  to  be  taught  in  elemen- 
tary Schools, — such  as  the  principles  of  Mechanics, 
and  the  leading  phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Astro- 
nomy. The  last  mentioned  is  indeed  included  in  the 
study  of  Geography,  and  has  long  had  a  place  in  the 
Common"  School. 

Deficriptive  Astronomy  is  as  easily  comprehended  Elements 
as  descriptive  Geography,  and  is  not  less  interesting,  °^  ^^^^' 
while  it  more  strongly  impresses  the  imagination  and 
expands  the  mind. 

The  properties  of  bodies, — which  are  only  ascer-  Eiemen- 
tained  by  experiments, — are  no  more  difficult  of^r^^^yj*®' 
comprehension  than  their  colours.  The  words  usu- 
ally employed  to  express  them  are  less  common,  and 
therefore  more  difficult;  but  chemical  properties 
themselves,  are  the  simples  of  which  every  thing 
around  us  is  composed.  The  exemplification  of  the 
s 
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Part  I.    more  obvious  of  them  to  the  youthful  mind  is  like 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds,  and  the  presentation  of 
even  a  few  of  their  infinitely  varied  combinations, 
exhibits  phenomena    still  more    wonderful.      And 
when  it  is  considered  that  chemical  processes  are 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  every  meal,  and  the 
baking  of  every  loaf  of  bread,  and  in  every  branch 
of  manufactures  as  well  as  in  tlie  changes  of  the 
world  within,  beneath,  and  above  us,  some  know- 
ledge of  them  must  be  both  interesting  and  highly 
important ;  and  they  should  be  understood  by  those 
with  whose  pursuits  and  employments  in  life  they 
are  inseparably  connected.     To  no  classes  of  the 
community  is  this  knowledge  of  so  much  practical 
importance  as  to  the  agriculturists,  the  manufactu- 
rers,  and   the   mechanics.     It  should  therefore  be 
brought  within  their  reach. 
Eiemen-         The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  and  perhaps 
chanics!"     ^^^rc  obvious  forcc,  to  another  branch  of  physica 
science — Mecliamcs^ — including  the  laws  of  motion 
the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  fluids.     Nor  is  the  science  of  vision  or  optics 
less  interesting  or  simple  in  its  laws  and  phenomena 
and  the  instruments  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  anc 
the  many  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are.of  th( 
greatest  practical  utility. 

In  a  system  of  practical  education,  then,  these  dc 

partments  of  natural  philosophy  ought  not  to  be  over 

Their  use   looked.     Their  value  upon  the  three  great  branche 

great  da-^^  of  industry, — agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  mecha 

partments  nic  arts,  canuot  be  over-rated.     They  make  knowi 

hidustry.    the  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  best  means  of  attaining 

it ;  they  point  out  surrounding  dangers,  and  sugges 

the  remedies  against  them.     "  Thei  whole  circle  o 

the  arts  (to  use  the  words  of  a  practical  writer,)  fur 
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iiislics  illustrations  of  these  remarks.  We  might  Part  I. 
begin  with  the  preventatives  against  lightning,  by  — 
^\  hich  the  shafts  of  heaven  are  averted  from  our  dwel- 
lings; the  safety  lamp  which  enables  the  miner  to  pene- 
trate the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  safety,  and  bring  up  its 
treasures;  the  compass,  the  life-boat,  and  the  light- 
house, that  guide  the  toil-w^om  sailor  in  safety  to  the 
destined  port ;  the  steam-engine  that  propels  the  car 

loss  the  land,  the  steam-boat  along  the  river  or 
the  lake,  or  that  bears  the  proud  ship  across  the 
ocean ;  and  descend  to  the  various  natural  and  arti- 

ial  powers,  to  the  moving  of  machinery  through  all 
the  mechanic  arts,  down  to  the  manufacture  of  a  pin 
— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all — and  shew 
the  economy  and  simplicity  by  which  the  greatest  as 
well  as  the  least  results  are  attained,  as  the  legiti- 
mate effort  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  In 
fine — by  the  skilful  application  of  natural  powers  to 
the  mechanic  arts,  w^e  are  enabled  to  diffuse  over  the 
whole  earth  the  productions  of  every  part ;  to  fill 
every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  with  miracles  of 
art  and  labour,  in  exchange  for  its  peculiar  produc- 
tions. 

" '  To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun ;'  to 

iicentrate  around  us  in  our  dwellings  all  that  luxury 
or  necessity  can  desire,  in  the  apparel,  the  utensils, 
tlic  commodities  which  the  skill  of  the  present  or  past 

iieration^  have  wa'ought,  or  which  any  clime  pro- 
duces." 

But  apart  from  these  directly  practical  objects,  as  The  study 
n  means  ofmental  discipline  and  developement,  which  ^^p^^Jf^™* 
is  the  foundation  of  success  in  life,  this  elementary  mental  de- 
sfndy  of  nature  is   of  great  practical  importance,  ment  and 

The  objects  of  nature  (says  another  writer)  are  pre-  discipline 
iidapted  to  the  developement  of  the  intellect,  as  the  cai  life. 
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Part  I.  tera})ers,  dispositions  and  manners  of  a  family  are  to 
de\  elope  the  moral  powers.  The  objects  of  Natural 
History,  the  descriptions  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
insects,  trees,  flowers,  and  miorganized  substances, 
should  form  the  subjects  of  the  earliest  intellectual 
lessons.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  the  knowledge  of  principles  or  science& 
which  respectively  grow  out  of  them.  We  are  phy- 
sically connected  with  the  earth,  air,  water,  light. 
We  are  dependant  for  health  and  comfort  upon  a 
knowledge  of  their  properties  and  uses,  and  many  of 
the  vastest  structures  of  the  intellect  arc  reared  upon 
these  foundations.  Lineally  related  to  them  is  the 
whole  family  of  the  useful  arts.  These  classes  of 
subjects  arc  not  only  best  calculated  to  foster  the 
early  growth  of  the  perceptive,  inventive  and  reason- 
ing  powers,  but  the  language  a])propriate  to  them 
excludes  vagueness  and  ambiguity,  and  compels 
,    every  mistake  to  betray  itself. 

"  The  constant  habit  of  observing  natural  objects, 
begun  in  youth,  will  prepare  the  mind  for  observation 
on  every  other  subject.  The  pupil  wiii  cavry  this 
habit  with  him  into  every  department  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  common  business  of  life.  Life  is«o  short, 
and  so  many  objects  press  upon  our  attention,  that 
any  considerable  j)rogress  cannot  be  made  without 
this  habit.  They  who  have  become  distinguished  in 
any  department,  have  cultivated  it  in  an  eminent 
degree.  They  have  derived  their  knowledge  from 
cveiy  source.  The  most  trival  occurrence  has  been 
carefully  noted,  and  hence  they  have  been  constant 
learners.  It  is  this  habit  which  distinguishes  the 
Philosopher  and  the  Statesman  from  common  minds. 
They  gather  their  wonderful  discrimination,  not  front 
books  alone,  but  from  close  observations  of  the  actual 
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thysical,  mental  and  mo^a^  cliani^n's  which  arc  ^^oiug  Tart  I. 
1)  arouiul  them, — tracing  tlie  sources  of  human  action 
.ind  the  operations  of  civil  government.  But  the 
natural  sciences  arc  peculiarly  fitted  to  cherish  this 
habit  during  the  whole  course  of  education ;  whilst 
the  constant  practice  of  contemplating  metaphysical 
subjects  often  destroys  that  balance  of  the  reflective 
j'aculties,  Avhich  is  a  necessar}^  pre-requisite  to  success 
in  any  department,  and  of  which  learned  men  are  so 
often  ignorant."* 

(12.)  Agriculture — the  most  important  department  Agricul- 
<»f  human  industr}^ — has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  in  *"^^' 
ny  form  whatever  as  a  branch  of  elementar}^  Educa- 
tion in  our  Schools. 

The  Legislature  has  given  some  pecuniary  assis- 
tance, and  Societies  have  been  formed  with  a  view 
to  encourage  experiments  and  promote  improvements 
in  Canadian  Agriculture;  but  experiments  without  a 
knowledge  of  principles  will  be  of  little  benefit ;  and 
improvements  in^tlie  practice  of  agriculture  must  be 
very  limited  until  i\\Q  science  of  it  is  studied. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  remarks  of  a 

Boston  writer  are  too  applicable  to  Canada  :  "  How 

many  farmers  in  Massachusetts  know  anything  of  the 

nature  of  their  soils,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  the 

l)roper  mode  of  tillage  ?    Scarcely  one,  perhaps  a 

lew,  but  the  great  majority  know  absolutely  nothing 

eientifically  about  the  subject.     Astounding  as  the 

iact  is,  they  do  not  know  the  names  and  properties 

of  a  single  ingredient  of  the  soil  from  which  they  gain 

4  their  w^ealth.     The  title  which  Boyle  has  given  to 

lie  of  his  Essays,  applies  with  great  force  to  this 

libject,  ^  Of  man'jy  great  ignorance  of  the  natural 

'  things.'    This  1  regard  as  the  most  glaring  defect 

*  Avierican  Institute  of  Instruction^  1841. 
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VAin  1.  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction,  and  one  which 
demands,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involv- 
ed, the  immediate  and  earnest  attention  of  all  the 
friends  of  education." 

The  agricultural  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  different  kinds  of  soils,  and  their  character- 
istic qualities  ;  the  modes  of  qualifying  and  improv- 
ing each ;  different  kinds  of  manure  and  other  im- 
proving substances  ;  the  effects  of  different  soils  on 
different  crops  ;  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  best  me- 
thods- of  producing  and  securing  them ;  agricultural 
implements  and  the  machines  -which  have  been  in- 
vented to  save  labour ;  different  kinds  of  stock,  the 
various  modes  of  feeding  them,  with  the  economical 
advantages  of  each;  the  method  of  keeping  full  and 
accurate  accounts,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  not  only  his  gross  profits  and  losses, 
but  the  profit  and  loss  in  each  detail  of  the  system, 
and  from  each  field  of  his  farm.  Of  course  specimens, 
models,  pictures  or  drawings,  should  ie  used  in  teach- 
ing these  elements  of  Agriculture.  Lavoisier,  the 
celebrated  Chemist,  (says  the  Bibliotheque  du  CUe- 
mkte)  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  advantages 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  application  of  science 
to  Agriculture,  even  without  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  farming.  By  following  an  enlightened 
system,  he  is  said  to  have  doubled  in  nine  years  the 
produce  in  grain  of  his  lands,  whilst  he  quintupled 
the  number  of  his  flocks." 
Iiunmu  (13.)  Human  Physiology  is  a  branch  of  Natural  His- 

Physiu-  ^^j.^,^  ^^^^  ^^.j^Ij  iijg  assistance  of  a  few  pictures,  can 
be  taught  to  children  as  easily  as  to  their  seniors. — 
Some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  a  being  so,  '  fear- 
fully, and  wonderfully  made,' as  man,  is  not  only  be- 
coming in  itself,  but  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  appro- 
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priatc  subject  of  elementary  instruction  and  of  great  Taut  i. 
practical  use,  as  a  preventative  of  injurious  practices 
and  exposures,  and  a  means  of  health  and  comfort. 
lite  constitution  of  the  mind^  as  well  as  the  stnjcture  Mental 
of  the  body,  is  also  considered  by  many  edu^dtiouists  phy.'^^*^ 
as  coming  within  the  limits  of  elementary  i^istruction. 
As  the  mind  is  the  subject  on  w-hich  the  Teacher 
operates,  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
powers  and  the  means  of  developing  them,  as  much  as 
a  mechanic  should  know  not  only  the  tools  he  uses,  but 
the  materials  on  which  he  employs  them.  In  child- 
hood the  child  is  disposed  to  look  without  on  sensible 
objects,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  looking  within  and 
analyzing  its  own  operations.  Early,  however,  may 
the  child  be  made  acquainted  with  the  different  char- 
acters and  destinations  of  the  material  and  imma- 
terial parts  of  his  nature — of  the  superior  value  of 
the  one  in  comparison  of  the  other — of  the  extent  of 
his  intellectual  pow^ers,  and  his  obligations  to  improve 
and  rightly  employ  them.  And  a  judicious  and  qua- 
lified Teacher  w^ill  not  find  it  difficult  ere  long  to  pre- 
sent to  the  pupil,  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner,  a 
map  of  his  mental  and  moral  constitution,  as  well  as 
of  his  physical  structure — ^his  faculties  of  perceiving, 
judging,  reasoning  and  remembering — some  of  the 
phenomena  of  their  exercises  and  the  methods  of  their 
cultivation ;  the  quality  of  moral  actions,  and  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  the  desires  and  passions.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  written  an  admirable  Ele- 
mentary work  on  the  Art  of  Reasoningj  w hich  has 
been  published  by  the  Irish  National  Board,  and  is 
now  used  in  the  Irish  Schools. 

(14.)  Civil  Government^  a  branch  of  moral  science.  Civil  Go- 
Every  pupil  should  know  something  of  the  Govern-  ^*'^"™^" 
ment,  and  Institutions,  and  Laws  under  which  he 
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Part^i.  lives,  and  with  which  his  rights  and  interests  are  so 
closely  connected.  Provision  should  be  made  to 
teach  in  our  Common  Schools  an  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  constitution  of  our  Government  ;  the 
nature  of  our  institutions  ;  the  duties  which  they  re- 
quire ;  the  manner  of  fulfilling  them  ;  some  notions 
of  our  Civil,  and  especially  Criminal  Code. 
Political         (15.)  Political  Economy  is  the  science  of  national 

conomy.  ^gjj||^}^^  ^^  u  ^.j^g  means  by  which  the  industry  of  man 
may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  those  neces- 
saries, comforts  and  enjoyments,  which  constitute 
\wealth."  It  is  therefore  connected  vrith  the  duties 
and  wants  of  social  life,  and  involves  our  relations  to 
most  of  the  objects  of  our  desires  and  pursuits.  Its 
elementary  and  fundamental  principles — like  those  of 
most  other  sciences — are  simple,  and  its  generaliza- 
tions extensive ;  though  its  depths  and  its  details 
have  exhausted  the  most  profound  intellects.  To 
treat  formally  of  production,  exchange,  distribution, 
and  consumption,  would  exceed  the  province  of  the 
Common  Schools  and  the  capacity  of  their  pupils. 
But  the  simple  elements  of  what  is  comprehended 
under  the  terms,  value,  capital,  division  of  labour, 
exchange,  wages,  rent,  taxes,  &c.,  may  be  taught 
with  ease  and  advantage  in  every  School.  An  ex- 
cellent little  book  on  this  subject,  entitled,  "  Easy 
Lessons  on  money  matters j''  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Irish 
National  Board. 

These  are  the  topics  which  I  think  should  be  em- 
braced in  a  system  of  Common  School  instruction, 
and  for  the  teaching  of  which  provision  should  be 
made.  The  instruction  should  be  universal — accessi- 
ble to  every  child  in  the  land. 
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The  Christian  Religion  should  be  the  basis,  and  all    Taut  l 
pervading  principle  of  it.     It  should  include  Reading,  jj,  ~^u. 
Writing,  Drawing,  Arithmetic,  the  English  language,  ^="i'>"  and 
Music,  Geography,  Elements  of  General  History,  of  ry?e^-°^ '^" 
Natural  History,  of  Physiology,  and  Mental  Philoso-  »^^^^''^"'- 
phy,  of  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Agriculture, 
Civil   Government,   and   Political   Economy.      Tlie 
mother  tongue  alone  is  taught.     Every  topic  is  prao- 
tical — connected  with  the  objects,  duties,  relations 
and  interests  of  common  life.     The  object  of  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  men  for  their  duties,  and  the  pre- 
paration and  disciplining  of  the  mind  for  the  per- 
formance of  them.     What  the  child  needs  in  the 
world  he  should  doubtless  be  taught  in  the  School. 
On  this  subject  w^e  should  judge,  not  by  what  has 
been,  or  is,  but  by  what  ought  to  be  and  what  must 
be,  if  we  are  not  to  be  distanced  by  other  countries 
in  the  race  of  civilization. 

On  several  of  the  foregoing  topics  I  have  dwelt  at 
some  length.  I  have  done  so  in  respect  to  Reading, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  History,  with  a 
view  of  correcting  erroneous  and  pernicious  modes 
of  teaching  them ;  and  in  respect  to  Drawing  and 
Music,  in  order  to  show  the  utility  and  importance  of 
introducing  them  universally  into  the  Common  Schools 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  prominence  which  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  of  religion  requires  no  further 
explanation. 

The  summary  statement  of  the  other  subjects  re- 
ferred to,  has  appeared  to  me  sufficient,  without  any 
argumentation,  to  evince  their  vast  importance,  and 
secure  to  them  proper  attention  in  a  system  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  not  supposed  that  they  will  all  be 
taught  formally,  and  separately,  in  every  or  in  any 
plompntnry  School ;  but  that  the  simple  and  essential 

T 
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Part  I.    elements  of  them  should  be  taught  substantially — 
being  distinctly   and  practically  understood  by  the 
Teacher.     In  the  County  Model  Schools  these  sub- 
jects may  be  expected  to  be  taught  more  formally 
and  extensively  than  in  the  Elementary  Schools  ; 
while  in  the  higher  Seminaries  they  should  of  course 
receive  a  liberal   developement,  in  connexion  with 
other  departments  of  a  liberal  education. 
Objection       The  Only  objection  which  I  can  conceive  may  be 
compre-^     made  to  the  preceding  view  of  a  system  of  Common 
hensive-     School  Instruction  is,  that  it  is  too  extensive  and  there- 
course  of    fore  chimericaL     To  this  objection  I  answer : 
instruction      -^g^^  ^j|  ^^iQ  subjccts  enumerated  are   connected 

auswered.  •* 

with  the  pursuits  and  well-being  of  the  community, 
and  should  therefore  be  made  accessible  to  them  in 
the  Common  Schools.  If  the  higher  classes  are  to  be 
provided  by  public  endowments  with  the  means  of  a 
University  Education ;  the  common  people, — the  bone 
aad  sinew  of  the  country,  the .  source  of  its  wealth 
and  strength — should  be  provided  by  the  State  with 
the  means  of  a  Common  Scliool  Education. 

2ndly.  The  apparatus  and  machinery  necessary  to 
teach  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  are  surprizingly 
simple  and  inexpensive ;  and  by  means  of  properly 
qualified  Teachers,  and  judicious  modes  of  teaching, 
every  one  of  those  subjects  may  be  taught  in  little 
more  time  than  is  now  wasted  in  imperfectly  learn- 
ing in  many  instances  next  to  nothing  at  all; 

3rdly.  All  the  subjects  above  enumerated,  have 
been  and  are  taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of 
other  countries — in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Swit- 
zerland— in  the  interior,  and  not  fertile  and  wealthy 
countries  of  Germany — in  many  parts  of  France — and 
in  many  of  the  Schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  a  considerable  number  of  Schools  in  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  of  America. 
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What  has  been  done,  and  is  doin<^  in  other  conn-  Taht  I. 
tries  in  respect  to  Elementary  Instruction  may  and 
ouffht  to  be  done  in  Canada.*  Intellect  is  not  want- 
ing,  means  are  not  wantins^ ;  the  wants  of  the  people 
at  large  are  commensurate  with  the  subjects  enu- 
merated; they  ought  to  be  supplied.  They  are 
nearly  all  anticipated  in  the  series  of  School-books 
published  iinder  the  direction  of  tiie  National  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland. 

I  will  therefore  sum  up  and  conclude  this  part  of  Concinsion 
my  Report  in  the  appropriate  and  nervous,  language  p^^*^'' 
of  the  London  Westminster  Review  : — "  The  educa- 
tion required  for  the  people  is  that  which  will  give 

♦Professor  Stowe — after  describing  the  subjects  taught  in  the  The^ame 
Elementary  Schools  of  Prussia,  and  recommending  a  similar  course  objection 
of  instruction  to  the  consideration  of  the  Ohio  State  Legislature,  answered 
thus  answers  the  objection  to  its  comprehensiveness  : — "  But  per-  American 
haps  some  will  be  ready  to  say,  the  scheme  is  indeed  an  excellent  writer, 
one,  provided  only  it  were  practicable  ;  but  the  idea  of  introducing 
so  extensive  and  complete  a  course  of  study  into  our  Common 
Schools  is  entirely  visionarj',  and  can  never  be  realized.  I  answer, 
it  is  no  theory  which  I  have  been  exhibiting,  but  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
copy  of  actual  practice.  The  above  system  is  no  visionary  scheme, 
emanating  from  the  closet  of  a  recluse,  but  a  sketch  of  the  course  of 
instruction  now  actually  pursued  by  thousands  of  Schoolmasters,  in 
the  best  District  Schools  that  have  ever  been  organized.  It  can  be 
done;  for  it  has  deen  done, — it  is  now  done;  and  it  ought  to  bo 
done.  If  it  can  be  done  in  Europe,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the 
United  States  ;  if  it  can  be  done  in  Prussia,  I  know  it  can  be  done 
in  Ohio.  The  people  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  provide  the 
means,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished  ;  for  the  word  of  the  people 
here  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  word  of  the  King  there;  and  the 
means  of  the  people  here  are  altogether  more  abundant  for  such  an 
object  than  the  means  of  the  Sovereign  there.  Shall  this  object, 
then,  so  desirable  in  itself,  so  entirely  practicable,  so  easily  within 
our  reach,  fail  of  accomplishment  ?  For  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
our  State,  for  the  safety  of  our  whole  nation,  I  trust  it  will  not  fail  ; 
but  that  we  shall  soon  witness,  in  this  commonwealth,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  Common  School  instruction,  fully  adequate  to 
all  the  wants  of  our  population." 
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Txny  I.  them  the  full  command  of  every  faculty,  both  of  mind 
and  of  body ;  which  will  call  into  play  their  powers 
of  observation,  and  reflection ;  which  will  make 
thinking  and  reasonable  beings  of  the  mere  creatures 
of  impulse,  prejudice  and  passion  ;  that  which  in  a 
moral  sense  will  give  them  objects  of  pursuits  and 
habits  of  conduct  favourable  to  their  own  happiness, 
and  to  that  of  the  community  of  which  they  will  form 
a  part;  which,  by  multiplying  the  means  of  rational 
and  intellectual  enjoyment,  will  diminish  the  temp- 
tations of  vice  and  sensuality  ;  which,  in  the  social 
relations  of  life,  and  as  connected  with  objects  of 
Legislation,  will  teach  them  the  identity  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  general  interest ;  that  which,  in  the 
physical  sciences, — especially  those  of  chemistry  and 
mechanics, — will  make  them  masters  of  the  secrets 
of  nature,  and  give  them  powers  which  even  now  tend 
to  elevate  the  moderns  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
the  demi-gods  of  antiquity.  All  this,  and  more, 
should  be  embraced  in  that  scheme  of  education  which 
would  be  worthy  of  statesmen  to  give,  or  of  a  great 
nation  to  receive  ;  and  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  attainment  of  an  object  thus  comprehensive  in  its 
character,  and  leading  to  results,  the  practical  bene- 
fits of  which  it  is  impossible  for  even  the  imagination 
to  exaggerate,  will  not  be  considered  a  Utopian 
scheme." 


R  E  PORT. 

PART      II,  PAKTir. 


Having   explained   the   nature  of  the  Education  ^rachinerj 
which  I  think  shoukl  be  given  in  an  efficient  system  of  pubiir" 
of  Common  School  Instruction,  the  extent  to  which  instmc- 
it   ought   to   be   diffused,  and   the   principles  upon 
which  it  should  be  founded ;  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  machinery  necessary  to  establish  and  perpe- 
tuate such  a  system.     This  will  be  most  conveniently 
presented  under  the  several  heads  of  Schools,  Teach- 
ers, Text-books,  Controul  and  Inspection,  and  Indivi- 
dual efforts. 

1st.  Schools :  Of  these  there  should  be  a  gradation  ;  Schools. 
and  to  supply  them  w^ith  proper  Teachers,  Normal 
School  training  is  requisite. 

As  to  the  gradation  of  Schools,  the  outline  is  par-  Gradation 
tially  drawn  in  the  Statutes  which  provide  for  the  of  sdi^^oU 
establishment    of    Elementary,     Model,     Grammar  illustrated 

by  a  brief 

Schools,  and  Colleges.     A  Normal  School  is  required,  account  of 
as  well  as  the  adaptation  of  the  Schools  already  es-  ii^"^®  °^  , 

^  '  X!  ranee  and 

tablished  for  specific  and  appropriate  purposes.  Prussia. 

To  illustrate  what  I  w^ould  respectfully  submit  on 
this  point,  I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  gradation  of 
Schools  existing  in  France  and  Prwssia. 

I  shall  not  burden  this  Report  with  any  account  of 
them,  but  merely  allude  to  them  so  far  as  may  be 
useful  to  my  present  purpose.     In  both  these  great 
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Part  II.   Countries,  Public  Instruction  is  substantially  divided 
Divid^      into  three  departments, — Primary,  Secondary,  Supe- 

into  three    riour. 

mTnTs."  Primary   Instruction    includes    the    Elementary 

Ciassifica-  and  Normal  Schools,  Secondary  Instruction  in  Prus- 
sia includes  the  Real  and  Trade  Schools,  and  the 
Gymnasia ;  in  France  it  includes  the  Communal,  and 
Royal  Colleges,  Industrial  and  Polytechnic  Schools 
and  Normal  Semenaries,  to  prepare  Teachers  for 
the  Colleges.  Superior  Instruction  includes  the 
Universities  in  Prussia,  and  the  Academies  in  France, 
together  with  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of 
Professors,  and  to  which  none  but  those  who  have 
taken  a  degree  in  Letters  or  Science  are  admitted. 
Division  of  The  Courscs  of  Instruction  in  each  of  these  classes 
la  our.  ^j.  Institutions  is  prescribed  by  law,  as  also  the  quali- 
fications for  the  admission  of  pupils  or  students. — 
There  is  therefore  a  systematic  and  complete  division 
©f  labour.  Each  School  has  its  own  province ;  there 
are  no  two  classes  of  Schools  supported  by  the  Go- 
vernment tcachtng  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  the 
same  class  of  pupils.  This  is  economy  both  in  regard 
to  labour  and  pecuniary  expenditure. 
What  In  France,  Primary  Schools  arc  of  two  classes, — 

the^Priim-  ^^^'^"^''^ry  Elementary,  and  Primary  Superior.     The 
ry  Schools  fomicr  comprchcnds  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
of  France,  j.gr^jjjjjg^  writing,  elements  of  the  mother  tongue, 
^      arithmetic,  and  the  legal   system   of  w^eights   and 
measures.     The  latter  comprehends,  in  addition  to  a 
continuation  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  former,  the 
elements  of  geometry  and  its   common  applications, 
'    particularly  to  linear  drawing  and  land  measurement, 
elements  of  the  physical  sciences  and  natural  history 
applicable  to  the  uses  of  life,  singing,  the  elements  of 
geography  and  history,  and  especially  of  the  Geo- 
graphy and  history  of  France. 
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This  two-iokl  division  of  primary  instruction  in  Taut  II. 
Prussia  is  inclutled  under  the  heads  of  Primary  and  j^  Prussia. 
Middle  Burglicr  Schools, — the  term  burgher  signify- 
ing a  citizen  who  pays  taxes.  The  same  subjects 
le  tauglit  in  tlie  Primary  Schools  of  Prussia  which 
are  taught  in  those  of  France,  but  more  extensively 
and  thoroughly. 

In  the  elementary  Schools  of  both  countries  small  Cabinets 

''  and  Appa- 

cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  are  com-  ratus. 
mon  ;  and  black-boards,  maps,  globes,  models  and  en- 
iravings  are  universally  used,  though  not  in  all  cases, 
of  course,  to  the  same  extent. 

In  Prussia,  however,  the  system  is  so'  complete,  i^n^^iry 

11  1  •     *n  1        n       1         rn  1         instrUCtlUU 

practically  as  well  as  theoretically,  and  all  the  Teach-  more  equal 
ers  being  trained  up  to  the  same  standard  and  after  ^"^^  ^hor- 

*-"  i  onj^n  in 

the   same    methods,  the   country    village   Primary  Prussia 
Schools  are  little  if  at  all  inferiour  to  those  of  the  cities,  prance. 
In  France  the  system  is  comparatively  new,  having 
received  its  principal  developement  since  1830. 

In  the  Secondary  Department  of  Public  Instruction  Secondary 
in  Prussia  we  have  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  ma^Sooi 
Pieal  and  Trade  Schools,  and  the  Gymnasia.     The  Jpstruc- 

tion. 

Higher  Burgher  Schoofs  teach  the  elements  of  the  Difference 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  pre-  the^conti- 
])aratory  to  the  introduction  of  the  pupils  in  the  Gym-  nentai  and 
iiasia,  where  they  are  prepared  for  the  University, —  American^ 
which  is  not  merely  literary  as  in  England  and  Ame-  Universi- 
rica,  but  professional ,, — where  every  student  enters 
one  of  the  Faculties  and  studies  \m  'profession. 

In  the  higher  Burgher  Schools,  the  shop-keepers,  ^^'ho 
itc,  in  large  cities  usually  finish  their  education, —  the^Secon- 
adding    an  acquaintance    with   French,    sometimes  ^^^T^"  , 
J!inglish,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  to 
that  of  the  common  ^branches  of  education.     Here 
iso  pu})ils  prepare  for  the  Trade  Schools.  The  higher 
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Part  II.  Burglier  Schools  are  therefore,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
Three  Pnissia.  It  will  be  seen  also,  that  the  Higher  Bur- 
pupiir  ^^  S^^^'  Schools  include  three  classes  of  pupils — those 
who  go  from  thence  into  the  shop,  counting  house, — 
t^c, — those  who  proceed  to  the  gymnasia  with  a 
view  of  entering  the  University, — and  those  who  go 
from  thence  into  the  Keal  or  Trade  Schools,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  architects,  engineers,  manufactu- 
rers, or  of  preparing  themselves  for  the  diiferent  bran- 
ches of  Commerce. 
Real  and  Beal  Sd\oo\s  Tcccived  their  peculiar  designation, 
Trade  fj.Qjj^  profcssiuDf  to  tcach  realities  instead  of  words — 
the  practical,  sciences  instead  of  dead  languages. 
The  Trade  Schools  are  the  highest  class  of  Real 
Schools  established  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Prussia, 
and  analagous  to  the  great  Polytechnic  Schools  of 
Vienna  and  Paris,  though  on  a  less  magnificent 
scale.  The  Industrial  and  Polytechnic  Schools  of 
France  arc  the  counterpart  of  the  Real  and  Trade 
Schools  of  Prussia. 

A  detailed  account  of  these  invaluable  institutions 
and  their  influence  upon  the  social  and  public  inter- 
ests of  society,  as  connected  with  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factures, buildings,  roads,  railways,  and  other  inter- 
nal improvements,  would  be  extremely  interesting, 
but  does  not  fiill  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  this 
Report. 
Bej^inning  The  introduction  of  Courses  for  Civil  Engineers, 
tobeintio-  Jjj|q  ^]jg  Uiiiversity  of  Durham,  and  into  the  King's 

duced  into  ''  /.it  tt    •  • 

fho  En-      and  University  Colleges  of  the  London   University, 
fern  oHn-  ^"^  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  Dublin  University,  is  a  commence- 
struction.    mcut  of  the  samc  description  of  Schools  by  Govern- 
ment in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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J\)    tlie    Superior,    or    L  iiivcrsity    Institiitioiis    of    rAnril. 
f'russia  and  Fnuice,  1  need  not  further  allude  ;  I  unim^i- 
pass  unnoticed  various   ecclesiastical,   private,  and  ties  &c.  not 
partially  public  cstablishmcDts,  as  well  Jis  Schools 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  Sciences,  &c. 

It  is  thus  that  in  those  countries  an  appropriate  An  appro- 
education  for  tlie  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  EdScltion 
mechanical  classes  of  the  community  is  provided,  as  thusprovi- 
well  as  for  the  labouring  and  professional  classes.       classes.* 

In  many  of  the  Schools,  lessons  and  exercises  are  Agricul- 
given  in  agriculture  ;  and  this  important  branch  of  lll^„\,^ 
instruction  is  receiving  increased  attention,  especially 
in  France  and  England.  The  Agricultural  Institute, 
and  Model  Farm,  connected  with  the  Dublin  National 
Normal  School,  is  an  admirable  establishment  j  and 
when  I  visited  it,  in  November  last,  the  master  (a 
scientific  and  practical  farmer,)  was  preparing  a  book 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture  for  the  use  of  Schools, 
to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Board,  as  one  of  their  excellent  series  of  School 
Books.* 

Now,  in  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks  to  Applica- 
this  Province,  in  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  foreg^'oing^ 
gradation  of  Schools,  and  the  importance  of  it,  I  would  remarks  to 
observe  that  our  Common  Schools  should  answer  to  iiifn'or^ 
the  Primary  Schools  of  France  and  Prussia ;  that  our  ^^T^^  ?^ 

•^  '  Schools  m 

District  Model  Schools  should  be  made  our  country's  Crtnada. 
Industrial,  or  Real  or  Trade  Schools ;  that  our  Dis- 
trict Grammar  Schools  should  be  made  to  occupy  the 
{)osition  and  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  French  Com- 
munal and  Royal  Colleges,  and  the  Prussian  Higher 


*  The  Book  referred  to  has  since  been  published,  and  sanctioned 
fts  one  of  the  School  Books  of  the  Irish  National  Board. 
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PartvII.   Burgher  Schools  and  Gymnasia'^:  a  Provincial  Uni- 
versity or  Universities  completing  the  series.     In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  population  of  the  principal ^ 
if  not  all  the  Districts  might  each  be  sufficiently  large 
to  sustain  and  require  three  IModel  or  Real  Schools^ 
instead  of  one  ;  when  another  division  of  labour  could 
be  advantageously  introduced — providing  one  School 
for  the  instruction  of  intended  mechanics — a  second 
for  agricultural  pupils — a  third  for  those  who  might 
be   preparing  to   become   manufacturers   and   mer- 
chants. 
Connexion      Under  this  view  the  same  principles  and  spirit 
pieteitcss    ^^ould  pcrvadc  the  entire  system,  from  the  Primary 
»»f  the         Schools  up  to  the  University  :  the  basis  of  education 

Svstcm.  * 

in  the  Elementary  Schools  would  be  the  &ame  for  the 
whole  community — at  least  so  far  as  public  or  govern- 
mental provisions  and  regulations  are  concerned — not 
interfering  with  private  Schools  or  taking  them  into 
the  account ;  but  as  soon  as  the  pupils  would  advance 
to  the  limits  of  the  instruction  provided  for  all,  then 
those  whose  parents  or  guardians  could  no  longer 
dispense  with  their  services,  would  enter  life  with  a 
sound  elementary  education ;  those  whose  parents 
might  be  able  and  disposed  would  proceed,  some  to 
the  Real  School  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  a  farmer, 
an  architect,  an  engineer,  a  manufacturer,  or  me- 
chanic,- and  others  to  the  Grammar  School  to  prepare 
for  the  University,  and  the  Profession. 
Division  In  the  carrying  out  and  completion  of  such  a  sys- 
of  Labour  |gjj^  ^^^  courscs  of  instruction  in  each  class  of  Schools 

— its  im-  ' 

portance     would  be  prescribed,  as  also  the  qualifications  for  ad- 

and 

advantage.  *  -pj^g  University  Bills  introduced  into  the  Provincial  Legisla- 
ture, July,  1847,  propose  to  unite  the  District  Grammar  and  Agri- 
cultural Schools  under  one  management. 
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mission  into  each  of  them,  above  the  Primary  Schools  ;  Tart  IL 
each  School  would  occupy  its  appropriate  place,  and 
each  Teacher  would  have  his  appropriate  work ;  and 
no  one  man  in  one  and  the  same  School,  and  on  one 
and  the  same  day,  would  be  found  making  the  absurd 
and  abortive  attempts  of  teaching  the  a,  b,  c's, 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, (in  all  their  gradations,)  together  with  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics. 

I  think  it  is  true  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  industry, 
that  where  there  is  a  suitable  division  of  labour,  each 
labourer  is  more  likely  to  become  more  thoroughly 
master  of  his  work,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  it, 
than  where  his  time  and  attention  and  energies  arc 
divided  among  a  nameless  variety  of  objects  ;  and  as 
the  example  of  England  may  be  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  the  almost  miracles  which  may  be  performed  in 
regard  both  to  the  amount  and  qualities  of  manufac- 
tures, by  a  skilful  division  and  application  of  labour, 
so  may  the  examples  of  other  countries  of  Europe  be 
adduced  in  illustration  of  what  may  be  achieved  as 
to  both  the  cheapness,  the  thoroughness,  the  various 
practical  character,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation, by  a  proper  classification  of  Schools  and 
Teachers,  their  appropriate  training  and  selection  by 
competition,  together  with  an  efficient  system  of  in- 
spection over  every  class  of  Schools, — the  latter 
being  the  chief  instrument  of  the  wonderful  improve^ 
ment  and  success  in  the  Holland  system  of  Public 
Instruction. 

The  fuUdevelopement  of  such  a  system  of  Schools,  Time  ne- 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  but  I  hope  the  day  is  not  thJ^cmii-^'^ 
distant  when  its  essential  features  will  be  seen  in  our  r^ftefievc- 
own  system  of  public  insfruction,  and  when  its  un-  o7sTh"a 
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System  of 
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Teachers 
— must  be 
trained. 


M.  Guizot 
on  the 
qualifica- 
tions of 
a  jrood 
School — 
Master 
and  the 
impor- 
tance of 
Normal 
School 
Training. 


numbered  advantages  will  begin  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Canadian  people.  The  Schools  with  which  this 
Report  has  immediately  to  do,  being  viewed  as  parts 
of  a  general  system,  I  have  considered  this  brief 
epitome  and  illustration  of  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
place  in  a  proper  light  the  mutual  dependence  and 
relations  of  all  its  parts  in  the  gradation  of  public 
Schools. 

2nd.  Teachers.  Ihcre  cannot  be  good  Schools 
without  good  Teachers ;  nor  can  there  be,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  good  Teachers,  any  more  than  good  ^le- 
chanics,  or  Lawyers,  or  Physicians,  unless  persons 
are  trained  for  the  profession.  M.  Guizot,  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister  of  France,  said,  on  introducing 
the  Law  of  Primary  Instruction  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1833  :  "  All  the  provisions  hitherto  de- 
scribed icould  he  of  none  effect,  if  we  took  no  pains  to 
procure  for  the  public  School  thus  constituted  an 
able  Master,  and  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  of  in- 
structing the  people.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed, that  it  is  the  Master  that  makes  the  School.  What 
a  well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is  required  to  con- 
stitute a  good  Master !  A  good  Master  ought  to  be 
a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  called  upon 
to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and 
with  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere,  and 
yet  have  a  noble  and  elevated  spirit;  that  he  may 
preserve  that  dignity  of  mind  and  of  deportment, 
without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  families  ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mixture  of 
gentleness  and  firmness  ;  for,  inferior  though  he  be, 
in  station,  to  many  individuals  in  the  Communes,  he 
ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none;  a  man 
not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much  more 
of  his  duties;  shewing  to  all  a  good  example  and 
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serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor;  not  given  to  change  r 
his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situation,  because 
it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good ;  and  who  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  to  die  in  tiie  service  of 
Trimary  Instruction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of 
God  and  his  fellow  creatures.  To  rear  up  Masters 
approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult  task,  and 
yet  we  must  succeed  in  I'tj  or  we  have  done  nothing  for 
elementary  instniction,  A  bad  Schoolmaster,  like  a 
bad  Priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a  Commune  ;  and  though 
we  are  often  obliged,  to  be  contented  with  indifferent 
ones,  toe  must  do  our  best  to  improve  the  average 
quality^ 

The  French  Government  has  nobly  carried  out  Normal 
these  benevolent  and  statesmanlike  suggestions,  and  Frknce!  "^ 
France  is  rapidly  approaching  Prussia  in  the  charac- 
ter and  number  of  her  Normal  Schools,  and  the  com- 
pleteness and  efficiency  of  her  whole  system  of  Public 
Instruction. 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  Seminaries  for  European 
the  training  of  Teachers  arc  absolutely  necessary  to  an  rjc'ilnopin'- 
efficient  system  of  public  instruction, — nay,  as  an  in-  i^"s  and 
tegral  part,  as  the  vital  principle  of  it ;  this  sentiment 
is  maintained  by  the  Periodical  Publications  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  great  Quarterlies  to  the  Daily  Papers, 
by  Educational  Writers  and  Societies  with  one  con- 
sent— is  forcibly  and  voluminonsly  embodied  in  Re- 
ports of  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on  Education, 
and  is  efficiently  acted  upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  each  of  the  three  Kingdoms.  The  same 
sentiment  is  nov*-  generally  admitted  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  several  of  them  have  already  established 
Normal  Schools.  The  excellence  of  the  German 
Schools  is  chiefly  ascribed  by  (tcrman  Educationists 
to  their  svstem  of  training  Teachers.     The  science  of 
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Tart  il   School-tcacliing   fomis  a  part   of  their  University 
course, — an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every 
Clergyman — as  well  as  the  work  of  more  than  <?ighty 
Normal  Schools  in  Prussia  alone. 
M.  Cousin      M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  on  Puhlic  Instmction  in 
sian  ^"^'     Pnissia,  has  given  an  interesting  and  elaborate  a-c- 
Normai      couut  of  the  principal  Normal  Schools  in   that  coun- 
try,  justly  observnig,  m  accordance  with  his  distinguish- 
ed colleague,  M.  Guizot,  that,  "  the  best  plans  of  in- 
struction cannot  be  executed  except  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  good  Teachers;  anttthe  Statehas  done  nothing 
for  popular  education,  if  it  does  not  watch  that  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  teaching  he  well  prepared.''^ 

Three  years  after  visiting  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  made 
a  tour  in  Holland  with  a  view  of  investigating  the 
On  Nor-  educational  system  of  that  country.  The  result  of  his 
sJhoois  in  ^^^l^lier  inquiries  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the 
Hoiiun(?.  following  words  :  '^  I  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  Normal  Primary  Schools,  and  1  consider  that  all 
future  success  in  the  education  of  the  j?eopZe  depends 
upon  them.  In  perfecting  her  (Holland)  system  of 
Primary  Schools,  Normal  Schools  were  introduced 
for  the  better  training  of  Masters.  All  the  School 
Inspectors  with  whom  I  met  in  the  course  of  my 
journey,  assured  me  that  they  had  brought  about  an 
entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
and  that  they  had  given  the  young  Teachers  a  feel- 
ing of  dignity  in  their  profession,  and  had  thereby 
introduced  an  improved  tone  and  style  of  manners."* 

I)i-.  Bathe        *  ^^-  ^^che,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.,  in  his  able  Report  on  Edu- 

on  tho  cation  in  Europe,  makes  the  following  impressive  remarks  : 

impor-  "When  education  is  to  be  rapidly   advanced,   Seminaries   for 

tancc  o         Teachers  ofi'or  the  means  of  securing  this  result.     An   eminent 

Normal  <m      . 

School         Teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the  Seminary ;  and  by  the  aul 

Training,     of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community  by 

the  instruction   given  in  the  Schools  attached  to  the  Seminary, 
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I  (leoin  it  superlhioiis  to  add  any  laboured  argu-   I'aut  ii. 
ments  on  the  necessity  of  a  Normal  School  in  Ibis 
Province.     The  l^egislature  has  virtually  recognized 
it  in  several  enactments  ;  and  the  importance  of  it  is 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

AVbat  I  have  stated  in  the  former  part  of  this  lie-  Advan- 
port,  on  the  proper  subjects  and  modes  of  teaching,  ^l^^Uie; 
is  suflicicnt  to  evince  the  need  and  importance  of  the  ^'"1"  ^ho 
regular  training  of  Teachers.     Some  of  the  advan-  training  of 
tages  which  I  anticipate  from  the  training  of  Tea-  '-^'eachers. 
chers  are  the  following : 

1st.  The  elevation  of  School-teaching  into  a  pro-  wiiiele- 
fession.     Those  who  are  educated  for  it   in  other  ^^^^  *^^? 

proiession* 

countries  regard  it  as  their  vocation, — become  at- 
tached to  it  as  do  men  to  other  professions, — and  pur- 
sue it  during  life.  In  no  country  where  Teachers 
have   been   regularly  trained,  has  there  been   any 

trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened  prac- 
tice of  his  methods  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  become  Teachers  of  Schools, 
■which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct,  without  the  failures  and  mis- 
takes usual  with  novices  ;  for  though  beginners  in  name,  they  have 
acquired  in  the  coufse  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at  the 
Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  nngnided 
efforts.  Tliis  result  has  been  fully  realized  in  the  success  of  the 
attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Festalozzi  and  others  through 
Trussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is  yielding  its  appro- 
priate fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France  and  Saxony  ;  while 
in  Austria,  whore  the  method  of  preparing  Teachers  by  their  atten- 
dance on  the  Primary  Sch"bols  is  still  adhered  to,  the  Schools  are 
stationary,  and  behind  those  of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

"  These  Seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among 
Teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession* 
to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments,  with  which  they 
may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid 'a  standard  of 
examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  obtain  access  to  the  profession." 
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rART  II.  complciint  that  they  have  shown  an  inclination  to? 
leave  the  profession  of  Hchool-teaching  for  other  em- 
ployments. In  all  countries  where  School  Teachers 
are  regularly  trained,  the  profession  of  teaching  holds 
a  high  rank  in  public  estimation,  so  that  ignorant  and 
worthless  persons  could  no  more  find  employment  as 
Schoolmasters,  than  they  could  as  Professors,  or  Ph}^- 
sicians,  or  Lawyers.  Thus  the  infant  and  youthful 
mind  of  a  country,  by  the  law  of  public  opinion  itself^ 
is  rescued  from  the  nameless  evils  arising  from  the 
ignorance  and  pernicious  examples  of  incompetent 
and  immoral  Teachers. 

Such  characters,  and  men  who  have  failed  in  other 
employments^  will  have  no  encouragement  to  look 
to  School-teaching  as  a  last  resort,  to  "  get  a  living^ 
some-how" — as  the  last  means  of  wronging  their 
fellow-men.  The  all-important  and  noble  vocation 
of  School-teaching  will  be  honoured  ;  and  Scliool- 
Teachers  will  respect  themselves,  and  be  respected 
as  other  professional  men.^' 

*  The  following  admirable  remarks  on  this  subject  are  containeil 
in  the  Circular  Letter  which  M.  Guizot  addressed  to  the  Primary 
Teachers  of  France,  in  transmitting  to  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the 
School  Law  of  1833  ; 
if.  Gui-  "  ^'^  ^^^  undervalae  the  importance  of  your  Mission.     Although 

f.ot's  excel-  the  career  of  a  Primary  Teacher  is  without  ^clat — although  his 
lent  advice  cares  are  confined  to,  and  his  days  spent  in,  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
to  leach-  f.„^f^t,.y  paribh,  his  labours  interest  society  at  large^  and  his  profes- 
sion participates  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  great  public 
duty.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  a  parish  only,  nor  for  mere  local  in- 
terests, that  the  law  ivills  that  every  native  of  France  shall  acquire 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  social  and  civilized  life,  without  which 
human  intelligence  sinks  into  stupidity,  and  often  into  brutality.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  State  also,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  public/ 
ut  large.  It  is  because  hberty  can  never  be  certain  and  complete, 
unless  among  a  people  sufficiently  enlightened  to  listen  on  every 
emergency  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

**Univei:sal  education  is  henceforth   one   of  the  guarantees  of 
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2nd.  The  pecuniary  interests  of  Teachers  will  be    I'An  i; 
greatly  advanced.     The  value  of  systematic  Scliool*  wiuTr' - 
leachinc:  above  that  of  the  untau":ht  and  the  acciden-  "^''^*' '.'" 
tal  Teacher,  will  become  apparent,  and  the  demand  intoipsr    .f 
for  it  will  proportionally  increase.     It  is  true  in  't^^^'^'"^- 
School-teaching  as  in  every  other  means  of  know- 
ledge, or  in  any  article  of  merchandize,  that  it  w  ill 
command  the  price  of  its  estimated  value,     fncrcasc 
its  value  by  rendering  it  more  attractive  and  uscfnl, 
and  the  offered  remuneration  for  it  will  advance  in  a 
corresponding  ratio.     It  is  true  there  is  much  popu- 
lar ignorance  and  error  existing  on  this  subject,  and 
many  parents  look  more  to  the  salary,  than  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  Schoolmaster.    But 
these  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  general  rule — 
and  the  exceptions  will  diminish  as  intelligence  ad- 
vances.    In  a  large  proportion  of  neighbourhoods 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  intelligent  persons  to 
secure  a  proper  selection,  who  know^  that  the  labour?; 
of  a  good  Teacher  are  twice  the  value  of  those  of  a 
poor  one. 

Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  nmnard 
it  has  been  found  thus  far  that  the  demand  for  regu-  larh-^iraii - 
larly  trained  Teachers  has  exceeded  the  supply  which  ^^  Tof^ch- 
the  Nonnal  Schools  have  been  able  to  provide.     It  is 
so  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  so,  up  to  the  present 
time,  in  France  ;  it  is  most  pressingly  and  painfully  so 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland.     I  was  told  by 
the  Head  Masters  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  in 

liberty,  order,  and  social  stability.  As  every  principle  in  anr 
Government  is  founded  on  justice  and  reason,  to  diftxise  odnfntion 
among  the  people,  to  develope  their  understandings,  and  enlighten 
their  minds,  is  to  strengthen  our  Constitutional  Monarchy  nxxri 
secure  its  stability.  Be  penetrated  then,  w  ith  the  importance  of 
your  Mission  ;  let  its  utility  be  ever  present  to  your  mind  in  fho 
discharge  of  the  difficult  duties  which  it  imposos  upon  yon." 


ors. 
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J'art  11.  London,  in  Dublin^  in  Glasgow,  and  in  Edinburglr^ 
that  such  was  the  demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  as  Teachers^  that  in  many  instances  tlicy 
found  it  impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schoal 
during  the  prescribed  course — even  when  it  was 
limited  to  a  year.  I  doubt  not  but  tlte  demand  in 
this  Province  for  regularly  trained  Teachers  would 
exceed  the  ability  of  any  one  Normal  School  to  sup- 
ply it. 

As  soon  as  examples  of  the  advantages  of  trained 

Teachers  can  be  given,  I  believe  the  ratio  of  demand 

will  increase  faster  than  that  of  supply,  and  that 

additional  Normal  Schools  would  soon  be  required  in 

each  of  the  most  populous  Districts.     Teachers  pro- 

j)erly  trained  Avill  receive  a  better  remuneration,  and 

fmd  more  permanent  places  of  residence,  than  they 

can  now,  for  the  most  part,  command. 

Will  cause      3rd.  There  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  on  the 

saving  of    P^i't  of  the  pupils,  and  of  expense  on  the  part  of  tlic 

time  to  pu- parent  or  ffuardian.    The  testimony  of  experience 

pils,  and       ^,,  ^   ,  ..  _.  .'  ^., 

expense  and  obscrs^ation  on  this  subject  is,  that  a  trained 
* nd*"^^"*-^  Teacher  will,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  supeiior  orga- 
dians.  nizatioD  and  classification  of  his  School,  and  by  his 
better  method  and  greater  ability  for  teaching,  impart 
at  least  twice  as  much  instruction  in  any  given  time, 
as  an  untrained  one.  Suppose  now  that  the  salary  of 
the  former  should  exceed  that  of  the  latter  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  would  still  remain  a  clear 
saving  of  half  the  lime  of  the  pupil,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  good  habits,  and  accurate  views 
of  what  he  had  learned.  Hence,  in  the^  same  period 
during  which  pupils  usually  attend  Common  Schools, 
they  would  acquire  at  the  lowest  allowed  estimate, 
twice  the  amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  correctly 
and  thoroughly,  which  they  are  now  imperfectly 
taught. 
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The  time  tliiis  saved,  mid  tlie  iulditional  kiKnvledgc  I'^'n'  i^- 
and  improved  modes  of  study  and  habits  of  exphxna- 
tion  thus  acquired,  are  indefinitely  enhanced  in  value 
from  their  prospective  advantages,  irrespective  of 
present  benefits.  The  Hon.  Samuel  Young,  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  brought  this  subject  formally  under  the  notice 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  his  Reports  of  1843 
and  1844.     In  the  latter  he-  remarks : 

"  That  a  Teacher  of  proper  capacity  and  acquire- 
ments, thorougld/ educated  in  a  Normal  School,  can 
communicate  more  learning  to  his  pupils  in  six  months, 
than  is  usually  communicated  under  the  old  system 
of  teaching  iu  double  that  period,  is  fully  believed. 
If  it  were  affirmed  that  a  mechanic  who  had  been 
carefully  instructed  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
departments  of  his  trade,  could  do  twice  as  much 
work,  and  do  it  twice  as  well,  as  one  who  should 
assume  that,  without  previous  discipline,  he.  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  trade  by  instinct,  the  affirmation  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  credited.  And  is  it  not  equally 
apparent  tfiat  the  Educator,  whose  functions  embrace^ 
in  an  eminent  degree  both  art  and  science ;  who  is 
required  to  study  and  to  understand  the  different 
dispositions  and  propensities  of  the  children  commit- 
ted to  his  care;  to  whose  culture  is  confided  the 
embryo  blossoms  of  the  mind ;  who  is  carefully  to 
watch  their  daily  growth,  and  to  aid  and  accelerate 
their  expansion,  so  that  they  may  yield  rich  fruit  in 
beauty  and  abundance  ;  in  short,  who,  in  the  incipient 
stage  of  its  existeuce,  is  to  attune  the  delicate  and 
complicated  chords  of  the  human  soul  into  the  moral 
and  intellectual  harmonies  of  social  life;  is  it  not 
equally  apparent  that  such  a  mission  cannot  be  wor- 
thily performed  without  careful  preparation." 
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rxHT  II.       The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has 
^e\v  York  gniiited  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  to  establish 
^y^'^*'^  ,      a  Statu  Nonnal  School  at  Albany,  and  ten  thousand 
School.      dollars  per  annum  to  support  it, — judging,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  that  a 
portion  of  the  School  Fund  could  not  be  so  advan- 
tageously appropriated  as  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  such  an  Institution.* 
The  characteristics  of  School-teacliing  as  furnished 

]»y  the  examples  of  Teachers  properly  trained — of 

. , —  » 

....  ...>v.i-         *  To  the  objection,  "  We  have  had  good  Teachers  without  Nor- 

tjtowe's        laul  Senunaries,  and  may  have  good  Teachers  still,"    Professor 

■uniqae  Stowe,  of  Ohio,  from  whose  Report  on  Education  in  Germany  sev- 

the  com-      ^■*'*^  statements  have  been  quoted,  makes  the  following  characteristic 

n\on  objec-  and  graphic  reply  :     "  This  is  the  old  stereot^'ped  objection  against 

tJ'  *'\  every  attempt  at  improvement  in  every  age.     When  the  bold  experi- 

"^'^'?*  meut  was  first  made  of  nailing  iron  upon  a  hoi*se's  hoof,  the  objec- 

trviinino-  oi  ^^"^^  ^*'''^  probably  urged   that  horse-shoes   were   entirely  uune- 

Teuchers.    cessary. — '  We  have  had  excellent  horses  without  them,  and  shall 

probably  continue  to  have  them.     The  Greeks  and  Eomiins  never 

used  iron  h*rse-shoes ;  and  did  they  not  have  the  best  of  horses, 

which  could  travel  thousands  of  miles,  and  bear  on  their  backs 

the  conquerors  of  the  world  ?'     So  when  chimneys  and  windoAvs 

were  first  introduced,  the  same  objection  would  still  hold  good. — 

We  have  had  very)  comfortable  houses  without  these  expensive 

additions.      Our  fathers  never  had  them,  and  why  should  we  ? 

And  r.t  this  day  if  we  were  to  attempt,  in  certain  parts  of  the 

Scoliibh  Highlands,  to  introduce  the  practice  of  wearing  pantaloons, 

we  should  probably  be  met  with  the  same  objection.     We  have  had 

very  good  men  without  pantaloons,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  continue 

to  huve  them.     In  fact,  we  seldom  know  the  inconveniences  of  an 

old  thing  until  we  have  taken  a  new  and  a  better  one  in  its  stead. 

It  is  scarcely  a  year  since  the  New  York  and  European  Sailing 

Packets  were  supposed  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  comfortable  and 

speedy  passage  across  the  Atlantic ;  but  now  in  comparison  with 

the  newly  established  Steam  Packets,  they  are  justly  regarded  as  a 

slow,  uncertain  and  tedious  mode  of  conveyance.     The  human  race 

is  progressive,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  greatest  conveniences 

of  one  generation,  are  reckoned  among  the  clumsiest  waste  lumber 

of  the  next.     Compare  the  best  pi'inting  press  at  which  Dr.  Franklin 

ever   worked,  with  those  splendid  machines  which  now  throw  off 
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Avhich  several  instances  have  been  given  in  the  lor-    Parj  ii. 
rner  part  of  this  Report — arc  sufficient  to  evince  the  Exan.pios 
>'ast  superiority  of  such  a  class  of  instructors,  over  o^  School 
those  who  pursue  Scool-teaching  without  any  previous  by  trained 
])rei)aration.  iWhers 

In  the  follownig  summary  and  important  state-  majiy,  kc. 
ments  on  tliis  subject,  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with  two 
-light  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  boy  in 
tears  (in  Berlin)  when  removed  to  a  lower  class  on 
iccount  of  negligence  in  his  School  preparations.  I 
.lid  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in 
School.  With  these  exceptions  my  own  similar  in- 
fjuiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in 
Southern  and  Western,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle Germany,  and  I  might  add  a  longer  period  of  like 
investigations  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
France — enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mann,  but  would  enable  me, 
were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  them  by  various  de- 
tails of  visits  to  individual  Schools. 

''  On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  spent  in  visiting  Schools  in  the  North 
and  Middle  of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  (except  of  course 
the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place,)  en- 
tering the  Schools  to  hear  the  first  recitation  in  the 

'leir  thousand  sheets  an  hour;  and  who  will  put  these  down  by 
1  i^peating,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  very  good  printer,  and  made 
^ery  good  books,  and  became  quite  rich  without  them  ?" 

"  I  know  that  we  have  good  Teachers  already  ;  and  I  honour  the 
men  who  have  made  themselves  good  Teachers,  with  so  little 
tiicouragement,  and  so  little  opportunity  of  study.  But  I  also  know 
that  such  Teachers  are  very  few,  almost  none,  in  comparison  with 
the  public  wants ;  and  that  a  supply  never  can  be  expected  without 
ihe  increased  facilities  which  a  good  Teachers'  Si-minary  would 
lurnish." 
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i'Aixr  II.  morning,  and  remaining  until  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I 
cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some  of  my  opinions  and 
inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following 
facts  there  can  be  no  doubt : 

"  1st.  During  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  Teacher, 
jjearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  (excepting  a  reading 
or  spelling  lesson)  yviih  a  book  in  his  hand. 

"  2nd.  Inevcr  saw  a  teacher  sitting' while  hearing 
a  recitation. 

^^3rd.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  Schools,  and 
thousands — I  think  I  may  say,  within  bounds,  tens 
of  thousands  of  pupils, — I  never  saw  one  child  under- 
going punishment,  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I 
never  saw  one  child  in  tears  from  having  been 
punished  or  from  fear  of  being  punished. 

"  During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises 
in  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  German 
.  language, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest 
words  up  to  helles'lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules 
for  speaking  and  writing;  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Surveying  and  Trigonometry ;  in  Book- 
keeping, in  Civil  History,  ancient  and  modern ;  in 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  In  Botany  and  Zoology ;  in 
Mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens; in  the  endless  variety  of  the  exercises  in 
thinking,  knowledge  of  nature  of  the  world,  and 
of  society ;  in  Bible  history  and  Bible  knowledge  ; 
and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  these  cases  did  I 
see  a  Teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — 
his  books, — his  library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly, 
without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the  rich 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever 
the  occasion  demanded. 


I 
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^'  1  have  said  lliat  i  saw  no  Teacher  sitting  in  his  Takt  II. 
School.  Aged  or  yoiing^  all  stood.  Nor  did  they 
stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dicfnity.  They 
mingled  Avith  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one 
side  of  the  class  to  the  other,  animating,  encourag- 
ing, sympathizing,  breathing  life  into  less  active 
natures,  assuring  the  timid,  distributing  encourage- 
ment and  endearment  to  all, 

"  These  incitements  and  endearments  of  the  Teach- 
er, this  personal  ubiquity  as  it  Avere  among  all  the 
jmpils  in  the  class,  prevailed  much  more  as  the  pupils 
A\  ere  younger.  Before  the  older  classes  the  Teach- 
er's manner  became  calm  and  didactic.  The  habit 
of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothing  Avas  left  for 
subsequent  years  or  Teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of 
maintaining  it.  Was  there  ever  such  a  comment  as 
this  on  the  practice  of  having  cheap  Teachers  because 
the  School  is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  because  it 
is  backAvard ! 

^^  In  Prussia  and  In  Saxony  as  Avell  as  in  Scotland, 
the  power  of  commanding  and  retaining  the  atten- 
tion of  a  class  is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  mm  in  a 
Teacher's  qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill, 
vivacity,  or  resources  of  anecdote,  and  wit  sufficient 
to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils 
during  the  accustomed  period  of  recitation,  he  is 
deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  receives  a 
ignificant  hint  to  change  his  A'ocation. 

"  The  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  above  Avas, 
the  beautiful  relation  of  harmony  and  affection 
Avhich  subsisted  betAveen  Teacher  and  pupils.  I  can- 
not say,  that  the  extraordinary  circimistance  I  have 
mentioned  Avas  not  the  result  of  chance  or  accident. 
Of  the  probability  of  thiU,  others  must  judge,  f 
can  only  say  that,  during  all  the  time  mentioned, 
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TAnr  IT.  I  iicver  SRW  a  blow  struck,  I  never  heard  a  sliarjv 
rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor. 
arraigned  at  the  Teacher's  bar  for  any  alleged 
misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed 
to  be  one  of  duty  first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part 
of  the  Teacher — of  affection  first,  and  then  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  Teacher's  manner 
•  was  better  than  parental,  for  it  had  a  parent's 
tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  doat- 
ings  or  indulgences,  to  wiiich  parental  afiection  is 
prone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed,  sneered  at,  or 
scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary, 
Avhenever  a  mistake  was  made,  or  there  was  a 
want  of  promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, as  though  there  had  been  a  failure  not  merely 
to  answer  the  question  of  a  master,  but  to  com- 
ply with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was 
disconcerted,  disabled,  or  bereft  of  his  senses,  through  ^ 
fear.  Nay,  generally  at  the  end  of  the  answers,  the 
Teacher's  practice  is  to  encourage  him,  with  the  ex- 
clamation, "good,"  "right,"  "wholly  right,"  Szc, 
or  to  check  him  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articu- 
lated "no;"  and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice, 
that  marks*  every  degree  of  plus  and  ininus  in  th6 
scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difficult 
f[uestion  has  been  put  to  a  young  child,  which  tasks 
all  his  energies,  the  Teacher  approaches  him  with  - 
n  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  he 
stands  before  him,  the  light  and  shade  of  hope  and 
fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance  ;  and  if  the 
little  wrestler  which  difficulty  triumphs,  the  Teacher 
felicitates  him  upon  his  success  ;  perhaps  seizes,  and^ 
shakes  him  by  the  hand  in  token  of  congratulation  ; 
and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  really  formidable. 
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and  the  effort  triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  Teacher  Pabt  ir. 
catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  embrace  him,  as 
though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At 
another  time  I  have  seen  a  Teacher  actually  clap  his 
hands  ^with  delight  at  a  bright  reply ;  and  all  this 
has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectedly  as  to 
excite  no  other  feeling  in  the  residue  of  the  children 
than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  called  by 
the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the  sacred  relation  of  a 
parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing, 
sacrifice  any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight 
or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  their  childhood,  sur- 
rounded by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by 
.sweet  and  humanizing  influences  like  these  I 

"  Still,  in  almost  every  German  School  into  which 
I  entered,  I  enquired  whether  corporeal  punishment 
were  allowed  or  used,  and  I  was  uniformly  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.  But  it  was  further  said,  that, 
*  though  all  Teachers  had  liberty  to  use  it,  yet  cases 
of  its  occurrence  were  very  rare,  and  these  cases 
were  confined  almost  wholly  to  young  scholars. 
Until  the  Teacher  had  time  to  establish  the  relation 
of  affection  between  himself  and  the  new  comer  into 
his  School,  until  he  had  time  to  create  that  attach- 
ment which  children  always  feel  towards  any  one, 
who,  day  after  day,  supplies  them  with  novel  and 
pleasing  ideas,  it  was  occasionally  necessaiy  to  re- 
strain and  punish  them.  But  after  a  short  time  a 
love  of  the  Teacher  and  a  love  of  knowledge  be- 
come a  substitute, — how  admirable  a  one  I  for  pu- 
nishment. When  I  asked  my  common  question  of 
'Dr.  Vogel*  of  Leipsic,  he  answered,  ^  that  it  was 

*  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  add  here,  that  to  Dr.  Vogel, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mann,  I  am  more  deeply  indebted  than  to  any 

W 
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Part  II.  still  iised  in  the  Schools  of  which  he  had  the  siipcr- 
intendence.  But/  added  he,  ^  thank  God,  it  is  nsed 
less  and  less,  and  when  we  Teachers  become  fully 
competent  to  our  work,  it  will  cease  altogether.' 

"  To  the  above  I  may  add,  that  I  found  all  the 
Teachers  whom  I  visited,  alive  to  the  subject  of  im- 
provement. They  had  libraries  of  the  standard  works 
on  Education, — works  of  which  there  are  such  great 
numbers  in  the  German  language.  Every  new  book 
of  any  promise  was  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  1  uni- 
formly found  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  day 
upon  the  tables  of  the  Teachers. 

"  The  extensive  range  and  high  grade  of  instruc- 
tion which  so  many  of  the  German  youth  are  enjoy- 
ing, and  these  noble  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors,  are  the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of 
their  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  Without  the  latter, 
the  former  never  could  have  been,  any  more  than  an 
effect  without  its  cause." 

other  individual  in  Germany.  He  is  the  author  of  improved  School 
maps,  and  several  works  on  Education.  He  is  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  the  City  of  Leipsic, — the  book-shop  of  all  Germany, 
the  central  mart  of  Europe,  and  the  scat  of  the  richest  and  most 
celebrated  University  in  all  Germany.  The  system  of  Schools  under 
his  superintendence  is  the  most  complete  for  a  city  of  any  that  I 
have  seen,  and  would  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting  volume. 
Not  only  did  Dr.  Vogel  accompany  me  to  the  several  classes  of 
Schools  under  his  care,  and  explain  the  peculiar  features  and  modes 
of  instruction  adopted  in  each,  and  his  improved  School  maps  (a 
copy  of  which  he  kindly  presented  to  me)  and  Geography,  but  gave 
me  letters  of  introcuiction  to  Directors  of  Schools  and  School  authors 
in  various  parts  of  Northern  and  Western  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land; letters  which  I  found  in  several  instances  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable. What  added  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Vogel's  personal  atten- 
tions was,  that  he  is  an  excellent  English  scholar,  and  speaks  En- 
glish as  fluently  as  he  does  his  native  tongue ;  and  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  both  English  and  American  Institutions. 
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3rd.   Text-Boohs. — The   variety   of  text-books  in    Part  il 
the  Schools,  and  the  objectionable  character  of  many  Text-"" 
of  them,  is  a  subject  of  serious  and  general  com-  Books. 
plaints.     All  classification  of  the  pupils  is  thereby 
prevented  ;  the  exertions  of  the  best  Teacher  are  in 
a  great  measure  paralyzed  ;  the  time  of  the  scholars 
is  almost  wasted  ;  and  improper  sentiments  are  often 
inculcated.     This  is  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  in  Evils  of  a 
the  neighbouring  States.     In  a  late  Report  it   is  farTety  of 
mentioned,  that  the   returns,  although  incomplete,  ^'^^^^ 
shewed  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  four  diffe-  deprecated 
rent  kinds  of  School-books  were  used  in  the  Schools  uniLd 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  alone.     Dr.  Potter,  of  States. 
New  York,  says  :  "  No  evil  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  Schools  calls  more  loudly  for 
immediate  correction  than  this.     It  is  a  subject  of 
earnest  and  continued  complaint  on  the  part  of  both 
Teachers  and  parents,  and  seems  to  prevail  through- 
out the  whole  country.     It  is  a  subject  of  hearty 
congratulation,   that   the   people   are   beginning  to 
a  A^ake  to  a  proper  sense  of  this  evil,  and  that  they 
are  demanding  a  reform.     On  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  several  others,  the  present  seems  a  most  auspi- 
cious time,  for  devising  some  plan,  which  may  prove 
reasonably  permanent,  and  which  will  gradually  dis- 
place the  almost  endless  variety  of  School-books,  by 
as  much  uniformity  as  can  be  expected  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Any  interl^rence  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  a  subject  of  this  kind  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
incompatible  with  individual  right  and  liberty ;  but 
experience  has  taught  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  many 
hundred  theories,  and  efforts  are  now  making  to 
correct  the  evils  which  such  speculations  \va\v 
produced. 
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Part  II.  The  following  extract  from  a  County  Report,  pub- 
Practice  lished  in  the  State  Superintendent's  Annual  Report 
in  the        of  1844,  will  shew  how  the  selection  of  School-books 

State  of  ' 

New  York,  is  now  managed  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

"  The  selection  of  books  for  the  Common  School 
libraries,  is  given  to  the  Trustees  of  School  Dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  State  Superintendent,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1843,  the  County  Superin- 
tendents have  power  to  decide  against  books  re- 
maining in  the  libraries  which  are  deemed  improper. 
Although  it  is  notorious  that  the  State  Superinten- 
dent has  often  exercised  this  power,  and  althougli  in 
the  case  of  this  County  at  least,  it  is  one,  the  neces- 
sary exercise  of  which  has  never  been  shrunk  from, 
I  never  yet  heard  the  propriety  of  its  being  so  vested, 
in  a  single  instance,  called  in  question.  The  good 
sense  of  our  people  has  not  failed  to  shew  them  that 
to  prevent  frequent  abuses,  a  supervisory  jurisdiction 
of  this  kind  must  exist  somewhere ;  and  they  have 
seemed  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  a  class  of 
officers,  chosen  especially  to  administer  the  laws  ge- 
nerally in  relation  to  our  Common  Schools.  Trus- 
trees  who  purchase  books  for  Districts,  are  frequently 
men  who,  notwithstanding  the  good  sense  and  public 
spirit  which  may  belong  to  them  as  men,  and  as 
School  Officers,  possess  no  extended  acquaintance 
with  books;  in  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  in- 
stances, as  might  be  expected,  the  books  which  they 
purchase,  have  not  been  previously  read  by  them. 

"  The  Regents  of  the  University  in  appropriating 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  Academic  Libraries,  require 
the  Trustees  of  these  Institutions  to  select  the  books 
from  a  catalogue,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Regents, 
or  if  others  are  desired,  a  list  of  them  must  first  be 
submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  Regents.     The 
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function  of  these  officers  is  analagous  to  that  of  the  Tart  il. 
State  Superintendent,  and  no  reason  is  perceived 
why  the  same  right  to  controul  the  purchase  of  books, 
should  not  be  vested  in  one  head  of  the  Department, 
that  there  is  in  the  other.  Substantially  there  is  no 
wide  disparity  in  the  right  now  vested  in  each ;  but 
there  is  this  distinguishing  feature — one  manifests 
its  power  before  such  purchase,  the  other  subse- 
quently. It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  that  prevention 
is  always  better  than  cure." 

In  France  the  Council  of  the  University  recom-  lu  France, 
mend  books  of  merit  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  on 
educational  subjects  generally,  and  often  bestow  hand- 
some prizes,  or  honorary  distinctions  upon  the  au- 
thors of  them. 

In  Prussia  the  Text-books  used  in  Schools,  are  re-  In  Prussia, 
commended  by  the  School  Board  in  each  Province, 
(of  which  there  are  ten  in  Prussia,)  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  England  the  Privy  Council  Committee  are  re-  in  Eng- 
commending  a  series  of  School-books  for  elementary  '^"^• 
Schools. 

In  Ireland  the  National  Board  of  Education  have  in  Ireland, 
published  at  very  reduced  prices,  a  series  of  School- 
books,  which  are  not  only  used  in  their  Schools,  but 
in  numerous  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
in  some  of  the  British  Colonies — books  which  have 
been  prepared  by  experienced  Teachers,  and  with 
the  greatest  care — which  are  imbued  throughout  with 
the  purest  principles,  and  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  topics  which  have  been  recommended  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  Report,  as  proper  subjects  of  Com- 
mon School  instruction.  They  also  contain  a  great 
variety  of  information  which  is  as  interesting  and 
useful  for  the  common  reader,  as  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  Common  School. 
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Part  II.  The  responsible,  and  delicate  and  difficult  task  of 

A  Board  Selecting  and  recommending  books  for  Schools,  can, 

of  Educa-  I  think,  be  more  judiciously  and  satisfactorily  per- 

Upper  formed  by  a  Provincial  Board  or  Council,  than  by 

Canada,  r^jjy  individual  Superintendent.     A  mere  recommen- 

recom-  "^  ^ 

mended,  datory  authority  in  such  a  body  would,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  be  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  introduc- 
tion and  use  of  the  proper  books  in  Schools.* 
Govern-  4th.  Cmitroul  and  Inspection. — If  ^^  it  is  the  Mas- 
troufand'  ^^^  which  makcs  the  School,"  it  is  the  Government 
Inspection  that  makcs  the  system.  What  the  Master  is  to  the 
—Its  ne-^  ^"^7  ^^  Government  must  be  to  the  other — the  di- 
cessity  and  rector,  the  animating  spirit  of  it. 
tance.  As  proper  rules  and  a  j  udicious  course  of  instruction , 

prescribed  for  a  School,  would  be  of  little  use  without 
a  competent  and  diligent  Master  to  execute  the  one 
and  impart  the  other :  so  the  enactment  of  a  Common 
School  Law,  however  complete  in  its  provisions,  and 
the  sanctioning  of  a  course  of  instruction  however 
practical  and  comprehensive,  will  contribute  little  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  without  the  parental, 
vigilant  and  energetic  oversight  of  the  Government. 
If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  legislate  on 
the  subject  of  public  instruction,  it  must  be  its  duty 
to  see  its  laws  executed.  To  pass  a  public  law,  and 
then  abandon,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  neglect  the 
execution  of  it,  is  a  solecism  in  Government.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  absurdity  which  some  Governments 
have  long  practised  ;  and  this  is  the  primary  cause 
why  education  has  not  advanced  under  such  Govern- 
ments. After  having  enacted  a  law  or  laws  on  the 
subject  of  Schools,  they  have  left  them, — as  a  cast  off 
orphan, — to  the  neglect  or  the  care,  as  it  might  hap- 

*  Since  the  printing  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Report,  such  a 
Board  has  been  created,  and  such  a  practice  has  been  adopted. 
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pen,  of  individuals,  or  neighbourhoods,  or  towns, —  Part  il 
among  whom  tlie  h\w  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  or 
lingered  a  feeble  existence,  according  as  the  principal 
persons  in  each  locality  might  be  disposed  to  act  or 
not  act,  in  a  matter  so  vitally  important  to  the  entire 
interests  and  highest  prosperity  of  the  State. 

If  Government  exists  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
public  family,  then  every  tlffhg  relating  to  educa- 
tional instruction  demands  its  practical  care  as  well 
as  legislative  interference.  Yet  not  a  few  persons 
have  spoken  and  written  as  if  the  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  in  a  department  which  more  than  any 
other  involves  the  heart  and  strength  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  not  to  say  the  existence  of  a  free  Con- 
stitution and  system  of  laws,  than  merely  to  pass  a 
statute  and  make  certain  appropriations, — leaving 
the  application  or  misapplication  of  public  moneys, 
and  every  thing  practical  and  essential  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  law,  to  various  localities,  as  so  many 
isolated  or  independent  Democracies. 

Under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  system 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  there  may  be  one  law ,  but  the 
systems^  or  rather  practices^  may  be  as  various  as  the 
smallest  Municipal  divisions.  To  be  a  State  system 
of  Public  Instruction,  there  must  be  a  State  controul 
as  well  as  a  State  law. 

The  conviction  of  the  important  truth  and  duty  Examples 
involved  in  these  remarks,  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  '"  Europe 
important  improvements  which  have,  during  the  pre-  rica. 
sent  centur}^,  taken  place  in  the  science  of  Govern- 
ment,— the  appointment  of  officers,  as  well  as  the  en- 
actment of  laws  for  the  education  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple.    Hence  there  is  not  a  State  in  Europe,  from 
despotic  Russia  down  to  the  smallest  Canton  of  re- 
publican Switzerland,  which  has  not  its  Council,  or 
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Part  h.  Boarcl,  OF  Minister,  or  Superintendent,  or  Prefect  of 
Public  Instruction, — exercising  an  active  and  provi- 
dent oversight,  co-extensive  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  the  community  concerned.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  neighbouring  States  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  educational 
improvements  of  European  civilization.*  And  it  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  the  education  of  the 
people  is  more  dependent  upon  the  administration, 
than  upon  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

In  some  of  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  every  town,  or  parish,  or 
municipality  of  a  certain  population,  is  compelled  to 
provide  a  School ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  per- 
haps is  such  a  provision  required  in  this  Province. — 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  ex- 
amples of  enlightened  Governments,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  I  think  the 
oversight  of  the  Government  should  be  directed  chiefly 
to  the  following  objects  : 
Obj«ct3  (1).  To  see  that  the  Legislative  grants  are  faith- 

oft^-*^"*  fully  and  judiciously  expended  according  to  the  in- 
Ternment    tcntious  of  the  Legislature ;  that  the  conditions  on 
oversig      yy}jj(,ij  ii^g  appropriations  have  been  made,  are  in  all 
cases  duly  fulfilled, 

(2).  To  see  that  the  general  principles  of  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  objects  of  its  appropriations,  are,  in  no 
instance  contravened. 

(3).  To  prepare  the  regulations  which  relate  to  the 
general  character  and  management  of  the  Schools, 
and  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  Teachers, 

*  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
invested  with  much  larger  powers  than  are  possessed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada, 
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— leaving  the  employment  of  them  to  the  people,  and   Taut  II. 
a  large  discretion  as  to  modes  of  teachhig. 

(4).  To  provide,  or  recommend  books,  the  cata- 
logue of  which  may  enable  Trustees  or  Committees 
to  select  suitable  ones  for  the  use  of  their  Schools. 

(5).  To  prepare  and  recommend  suitable  plans  of 
School-houses  and  their  furniture  and  appendages,  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subsidiary  means  of  good 
schools — a  subject  upon  which  it  is  intended  on  a 
future  occasion,  to  ptesent  a  Special  Report. 

(6).  To  employ  every  constitutional  means  to  ex- 
cite a  spirit  of  intellectual  activity  and  inquiry,  and 
to  satisfy  it  as  far  as  possible  by  aiding  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  selection  of  libraries,  and  other  means 
of  diffusing  useful  knowledge. 

(7).  Finally,  and  especially,  to  see  that  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  is  exercised  over  all  the  Schools. 
This  involves  the  examination  and  licensing  of  Teach- 
ers,— visiting  the  Schools, — discovering  errors,  and 
suggesting  remedies,  as  to  the  organization,  classifi- 
cation, andmethods  of  teaching  in  the  Schools, — giving 
counsel  and  instruction  as  to  their  management, — 
carefully  examining  the  pupils, — animating  Teachers, 
Trustees  and  parents, by  conversations,  addresses,  &c., 
wdienever  practicable,  imparting  vigor  by  every 
available  means  to  the  whole  system.  What  the 
Government  is  to  the  system,  and  what  the  Teacher 
is  to  the  School,  the  local  Inspector  or  Superintendent 
should  be  within  the  limits  of  his  District.* 

There  is  no  class  of  officers  in  the  whole  machinery  impor- 
of  elementary  instruction  on  whom  so  much  depends  j^iTtrict 
for  its  efficient  and  successful  working,  as  upon  the  Superin- 
local   Superintendents   or   Inspectors.     The   proper  s^choob. 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  Report  was  printed,  a  Law  has 
been  passed  substancially  embracing  the  provisions  above  suggested. 
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Part  II.  selection  of  this  class  cf  agents  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  they  should  make  themselves 
theoretically  and  practically  acquainted  with  every 
branch  taught  in  the  Schools,  and  the  best  modes  of 
teaching,  as  well  as  with  the  whole  subject  of  School 
organization  and  management.  Where  there  is  in- 
competency or  negligence  here,  there  is  weakness  in 
the  very  part  where  strength  is  most  required.  I 
think  this  part  of  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  is 
by  no  means  appreciated  in  this  Province  in  propor- 
tion to  its  importance. 
English  The  laws,  and  Normal  and  Elementary  Schools  of 

nentS^Ex-  Grcrmauy  and  France,  would  be  of  comparatively  lit- 
ampies.  tie  avail,  were  it  not  for  their  system  of  inspection 
over  every  School  and  over  every  department  of  in- 
struction ;  nor  would  the  Privy  Council  Committee  in 
England,  or  the  National  Board  in  Ireland,  succeed 
as  they  do,  were  it  not  for  the  corps  of  able  and  vigi- 
lant Inspectors,  whom  they  employ  to  see  carried 
into  effect  in  every  School  aided  by  public  grants,  the 
principles  of  the  system,  and  the  lessons  given  in  the 
Normal  Schools. 
School  In-  Holland  is  inferior  to  Prussia  in  its  system  of  Nor- 
HoUaiid/^  mal  Schools ;  but  is  probably  superior  to  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  in  its  system  of  inspection. — 
With  some  of  these  Inspectors  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  in  Holland  ;  they  accompanied  me  to 
various  Schools  under  their  charge ;  their  entrance  into 
■♦the  Schools  was  welcomed  by  the  glowing  counten- 
ances of  both  Teachers  and  pupils,  who  seemed  to 
regard  and  receive  them  as  friends  from  whom  they 
expected  both  instruction  and  encouragement  ;  nor 
were  their  expectations  disappointed  so  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  ;  the  examinations  and  re- 
marks in  each  instance  shewed  the  Inspector  to  bo 
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intimately  acquainted  with  every  department  of  the  Part  il 
instruction  given,  and  imparted  animation  and  delight 
to  the  whole  School.  The  importance  attached  to 
this  class  of  oflicers,  may  be  inferred  from  the  remark 
of  the  venerable  Vanden  Ende  (late  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Primary  Instruction,  in  Holland,  and  to  a 
great  extent  the  founder  of  the  System)  to  M.  Cousin, 
in  1836,  "  Be  careful  in  the  choice  of  your  Inspectors; 
they  are  men  who  ought  to  be  sought  for  with  a  lan- 
tern in  the  hand." 

In  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  Public  Instruc-  Vast  im- 
tion,  the  office  of  local  Superintendents  or  Inspectors  a°proper^ 
is,  if  possible,  more  important  than  after  such  system  selection  of 
has  been  brought  into  full  operation ;  and  little  hope  Superin- 
of  success  can  be  entertained  in  this  Province,  wher-  upper  Ca^ 
ever  local  Superintendents  prove  lax  or  careless  in  uada. 
their  examinations  into  the  qualifications  and  charac- 
ter of  Candidates  for  teaching  ^^ — their  visitations  of 
Schools — their  attention  to  books  and  defective  modes 
of  teaching — their  exertions  to  carry  every  part  of 
the  law  into  effect,  and  to  excite  increased  interest  in 
the  public  mind  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the 
young. 

This  last  is  the  more  important  as  no  Constitutional  Co-opera- 
Government  can  establish  and  render  effective  a  sys-  people  ne- 

-         -  ■  cessary. 

"  *  The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  Teachers  is 
that  which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of  the 
Candidate  in  the  branches  to  he  taught.  This  is  specially  imperfect 
in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where  the  knowledge  requir- 
ed is  small  in  amount,  and  where  the  art  of  teaching  finds  its  most 
difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  notion,  that  an  individual  can 
teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now  generally  abandoned  ;  and  in  those 
countries  which  still  adhere  to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely 
upon  examinations  for  securing  competent  Teachers,  examination 
is  made,  not  only  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Candidate,  but  of  his 
ability  to  give  instruction." — Backers  Iieporto7i  Education  in  Europe^ 
p.  323. 
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Tart  II.  tem  of  Public  Instruction  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  themselves.     There  must  be  this  co-opera- 
tion, not  only  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  but  in  the 
application  of  them  to  every  individual  School.     The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  School  system 
is  not  like  the  digging  of  a  Canal,  or  the  building  of 
a  Railroad,  where  the  work  may  be  performed  by 
strangers  and  foreigners.     The  subjects  of  popular 
education  are  the  younger,  and  the  immediate  and 
necessary  agents  of  it  are  the  elder,  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ;  and  if  the  latter  are  indifferent  and  unfaith- 
ful to  their  duty,  the  former  will  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  best  laws,  and 
the  best  exertions  of  the  Government.     One  of  the 
first  steps  then  in  a  public  work  of  this  kind — a  work 
which  involves  the  interest  of  every  family,  and  the 
future  destinies  of  the  country — is  to  excite  parents 
and  guardians  to  a  sense  of  their  moral  and  social 
obligations  not  only  in  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  Schools,  but  as  to  the  character  and   efficiency  of 
those  Schools,  and  the  due  education  of  their  children 
for  the  present  and  the  future — for  themselves,  and 
their  country. 
Basis  of         These  remarks  suggest  a  collateral  subject  to  which 
the  Prus-    J  desire  to  draw  attention — not  with  a  view  of  re- 
tem  in  re-  commendiug  its  adoption,  but  ni  order  to  impress  upon 
fompiu^^*^  all  concerned   the   principle   which  it   involves.     I 
sory  at-      allude  to  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at 
chiicfren^at  Scliool,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  and  seve- 
Schooi.ex-  Yul  other  States  of  Europe.     The  prevalent  impres- 

plained.  .        ,  ,         ,       * .         ,  , ,  ,  ,  •        . 

sion  IS,  that  such  a  law  is  arbitrary — despotic — in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  parents  and  the  liberties 
of  the  subject.  But  what  is  the  principle  on  which 
this  law  is  founded?  The  principle  is  this,  that 
every  child  in  the  land  has  a  right  to  such  an  educa- 
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tiou  as  will  fit  him  to  be  an  honest,  and  useful  mem-  Taut  IL 
ber  of  community, — that  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
cannot  provide  him  with  such  an  education,  the  State 
is  hound  to  do  so, — and  that  if  the  parent  will  not  do 
.30,  the  State  loill  protect  the  child  against  such  a 
parent's  cupidity  and  inhumanity,  and  the  State  will 
protect  the  community  at  large  against  any  parent 
(if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  such  a  character)  send- 
ing forth  into  it,  an  uneducated  savage-,  an  idle 
vagabond,  or  an  unprincipled  thief. 
.  The  parent  or  guardian  is  not  isolated  from  all 
around  him, — without  social  relations  or  obligations. 
He  owes  duties  to  his  child, — he  owes  duties  to  so- 
ciety. In  neglecting  to  educate,*he  wrongs  his  child, 
— dooms  him  to  ignorance,  if  not  to  vice, — to  a  con- 
dition little  above  that  which  is  occupied  by  horses 
and  oxen  ; — he  also  wrongs  society  by  'robbing  it  of 
an  intelligent  and  useful  member,  and  by  inflicting 
upon  it  an  ignorant  or  vicious  barbarian. 

To  commit  this  two-fold  wrong  is  a  crime  of  the 
blackest  character,  whether  cognizable  by  human 
laws  or  not ;  to  protect  childhood  and  manhood  and 
society  from  such  wrongs,  is  the  object  of  the  Prus- 
sian law,  which  requires  the  attendance  of  every 
child  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  years,  at  some 
School — public  or  private  as  the  parent  may  prefer ; 
and  if  the  parent  is  not  able  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  his  child,  the  State  provides  for  it.  The  law  there- 
fore protects  the  weak  and  the  defenceless,  against 
the  strong  and  the  selfish ;  it  is  founded  on  the  purest 
morality  and  the  noblest  patriotism ;  and  although  I 
do  not  advocate  the  incorporation  of  it  into  a  Statute 
in  this  country,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  spirit.     With 

hat  a  noble  race  would  Canada  be  peopled  forty 
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Part  II.  years  hence,  if  every  child  from  this  time  henceforth 
shoukl  receive  eight  years  instruction  in  the  practical 
arts  and  duties  of  life  on  Christian  principles  ! 
^he  same  But  it  is  erroncous  to  suppose  that  the  Prussian 
St^abUshed  1^^^  0^  ^^is  suhjcct  is  an  appendage  of  despotism. — 
in  Demo-  n  exists  in  the  democratic  Cantons  of  Repuhlican 
Switzer-  Switzerland,  in  a  more  elevated  degree  than  it  does 
land.  jjj  Prussia.     A.  G.  Escher,  Esqr.,  manufacturer   at 

Zurich,  whose  testimony  has  heen  quoted  in  a  former 
part  of  this  Report,  gives  the  following  evidence  on 
this  point,  before  the  Privy  Council  Committee  on 
Education.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "  In  the  Free 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  is  the  education  national  and 
compulsory  ?"  Mr.  Escher  says :  "  In  the  Protestant 
Cantons  it  is  entirely  so.  No  child  can  be  employed 
in  any  manvfactori/  until  he  has  passed  through  the 
Primary  Schools ;  and  he  is  further  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  attending  the  Secondary  Schools  until  his 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year.  And  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  every  employment,  it  is  obliga- 
tory on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  Public 
Schools  until  they  are  absolved  from  the  obligation 
by  an  examination  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  educa- 
tion." In  these  Cantons  the  opinion  of  the  people  is, 
in  the  largest  sense,  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  so  en- 
lightened and  so  strong  is  that  opinion,  that  it  enacts 
laws,  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  securing  to 
every  child  such  an  education  as  is  suitable  to  his  in- 
tended employment  in  life. 
Also  in  the  The  sauic  elevated  public  opinion  exists  and  oper- 
o/^Germa-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  *^^^  States  of  Germany,  as  well  as  in  des- 
ny.  potic  Prussia.     On  this  point  I  will  quote  the  testi- 

mony of  an  intelligent  American — late  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  Boston 
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— a  man  who  has  done  much  to  advance  the  interests  Taut  II. 
nf  education  in  his  native  State,  and  to  whom  I  have 
had  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  Mr.  Mann  says  : — 
A  very  erroneous  idea  prevails  with  us,  that  this  en- 
forcement of  school  attendance  is  the  prerogative  of 
despotism  alone.  I  believe  it  is  generally  supposed 
here,  that  such  compulsion  is  not  merely  incompati- 
ble with,  but  impossible  in,  a  free  and  elective  go- 
vernment. This  is  a  great  error.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Austria,  (including  Bohemia,)  and  Prussia, 
almost  all  the  other  States  of  Germany  have  J  now 
constitutional  Governments.  Many  of  them  have  an 
Upper  and  Lower  House  of  Assembly,  like  our 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  Whoever 
will  attend  the  Parliament  of  Saxony,  for  instance, 
will  witness  as  great  freedom  of  debate  as  in  any 
country  in  the  world ;  and  no  law  can  be  passed  but 
by  a  majority  of  the  Representatives  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves.  In  the  jfirst  School  I  visited,  in 
Saxony,  a  lesson  '  On  Government',  in  which  all  the 
great  privileges  secured  to  the  Saxon  people  by  their 
Constitution  were  enumerated ;  and  both  Teacher 
and  pupils  contrasted  their  present  free  condition  with 
that  of  some  other  countries,  as  well  as  with  that  of 
their  own  ancestors,  in  a  spirit  of  congratulation  and 
triumph.  The  elective  franchise  in  this  and  in  several 
of  tlie  other  States  of  Germany,  is  more  generally  en- 
joyed, that  is,  the  restrictions  upon  it  are  less  than  in 
some  of  the  States  of  our  own  Union.  And  yet  in 
Saxony,  years  after  the  existence  of  tliis  Constitution, 
and  when  no  law  could  be  passed  withput  the  assent 
of  the  people's  Representatives,  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, a  general  code  of  School  laws  was  enacted, 
rigorously  enforcing,  by  fines  and  penalties,  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  School," 
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Part  II.  5th.  Individual  Efforts. — There  is  so  much  in  the 
Individual  ^^^^Y  nature  of  education  that  is  vohmtary,  both  in 
efforts—     its  i)ursuit  bv  an  individual,  and  in  its  advancement  as 

their  ne- 

cessity—  a  systcm,  that  without  efforts  beyond  those  which 
extent  and  gijould  or  could  be  cujoycd  by  statutes,  its  interests 
them  in  cau  be  advanced  to  but  a  very  limited  extent  in  any 
Germany,  community.'  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  high 
state  of  education  in  Germany  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Civil  Authorities.  The  spontaneous  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals and  associations  have  not,  to  say  the  least, 
been  less  efficient  agents  in  this  great  work,  than  the 
interference  of  the  State ;  and  these  private  efforts 
have  on  several  occasions,  been  the  originators  of  the 
most  important  laws  and  measures  of  Government. 
It  is  to  these  efforts  that  Germany  owes  its  unrivalled 
series  of  School  and  educational  books — the  existence 
and  wide  circulation  of  upwards  of  thirty  periodical 
School  publications — and  the  periodical  conferences 
of  School  Inspectors  and  Teachers  in  all  the  German 
States.  The  intercourse  of  Teachers  and  Educators 
in  all  parts  of  Germany,  is  constant  and  intimate — to 
an  extent  that  can  be  scarcely  conceived  by  a  stran- 
ger. Thus* the  improvements  and  views  of  each  be- 
come the  property  of  all — the  educational  instructors 
of  the  people  constitute  an  extensive  and  most  in- 
fluential fraternity,  and  the  whole  public  mind  is  ele- 
vated and  animated  to  a  standard  of  sentiment  and 
practice  comformable  to  a  high  state  of  national  civi- 
lization. 
Necessity  Corresponding  efforts  in  this  Province  are  indis- 
*h-  ^*p"^  ^^^  pensable  to  the  realization  of  any  patriotic  hopes  as 
vince.  to  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  efficiency 
of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Law  is 
wholly  depending  upon  voluntary  efforts.     This  is 
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the  case  especially  in  respect  to  Visitors  of  Schools,  I'art  il 
whose  labolirs  are  authorized  without  any  provision 
for  pecuniary  remuneration.  I  here  assume  that  all  School 
Clergymen  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  will  be  autho- 
rized to  act  as  Visitors  of  Schools  *  but  pecuniary  re- 
muneration in  this  case  would  be  impracticable  and 
absurb  ;  pecuniary  or  other  penalties  for  neglect  of 
duty,  equally  so.  In  most  instances  the  authority  to  May  be  ex- 
act in  this  capacity  would,  it  may  I  think  be  rea-  ugefiif  ^ 
sonably  presumed,  be  regarded  as  a  useful  and  ap- 
propriate legal  privilege  rather  than  as  an  unwelcome 
burden.  It  gives  a  legal  sanction  to  what  might  be 
insisted  upon  as  a  moral  and  patriotic  duty  ;  but  the 
efficiency  with  which  it  is  performed  must  depend 
upon  individual  fitness  and  generous  co-operation. 
Such  a  co-operation — universal  and  hearty — would 
be  productive  of  innumerable  benefits  to  the  rising 
youth  of  the  land  and  the  interests  of  education  ge- 
nerally. Popular  education  on  sound  principles  is 
the  handmaid  of  religion  and  the  best  safeguard  of 
public  order;  the  recognized  Teachers  of  the  one, 
and  the  authorized  guardians  of  the  other,  are  the 
natural  assistants  in  a  work  involving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both.  Of  course  the  Government  would  not 
permit,  nor  public  opinion  tolerate, — nor  can  I  imagine 
any  individual  taste  so  perverted  as  to  attempt  it, — 
that  the  Common  School  should  be  made  the  occasion 
or  place  of  sectarian  proselytism  ;  but  I  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  more  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of 
elementary  Education  than  the  frequent  visits  to  the 
Schools  of  the  various  Clergy  and  Magistrates  of  the 
land, and  the  corresponding  exercise  of  their  influence  in 

*  Clergy  and  Magistrates,  together  with  District  Councillors, 
are  now  School  Visitors  by  Law.  •   " 
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Part  II.  other  Tcspects  ill  favour  of  public  instruction.  Such 
visits  would  prompt  and  encourage  the  Teachers — 
would  gratify  and  animate  the  pupils — would  tend 
to  impress  and  excite  additional  interest  among  pa- 
rents— would  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  use- 
ful observations  and  suggestions — would  give  birth 
*  to  useful  lessons  and  exertions  from  the  pulpit  and 
bench — wouhl  be  an  additional  guarantee  that  the 
Schools  of  the  country  should  be  in  liarmony  with 
its  common  religious  spirit — would  doubtless  suggest 
and  be  promotive  of  many  valuable  hints  and  exer- 
tions in  a  work  common  to  every  form  of  religion 
and  every  variety  of  interest. 

Another  important  agency  in  the  advancement  of 
elementary  Education — the  existence  as  well  as  use- 
fulness of  which  dei)ends  upon  voluntaiy  exertions, — 
are  the  Meetings  or  Conferences  of  Teachers  and 
other  local  administrators  of  the  School  Law — espe- 
cially Superintendents  and  Visitors.  Such  Confe- 
rences are  held  in  France  by  a  special  order  of  the 
Royal  Council,  which  points  out  the  members,  the 
subjects,  the  modes  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  the 
objects  of  them.  They  have  already  been  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  results  in  that  country,  although 
the  regular  establishment  of  them  did  not  take  place 
Great  ben-  until  February  10th,  1837.  In  Germany  they  con- 
t^h^^in  stitute  a  prominent  feature  and  means  of  both  edu- 
cational developcment  and  improvement.  The  first 
scholars  and  educators  in  Germany  attend  them; 
any  thing  new  in  the  history  of  Education  is  warrant- 
ed,— discoveries,  or  improvements,  or  suggestions, 
as  to  methods  of  teaching  are  stated  and  discussed ; 
addresses  by  persons  pre\iously  appointed  are  deli- 
vered ;  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  instruction  and 
education  of  the  people  are  proposed  and  consider- 


Europe. 
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ed.  Some  of  the  finest  educational  discourses  which  Part  il 
have  ever  been  published,  were  first  delivered  at  these 
Conferences.  Such  Conferences  are  now  common  in 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New-York,  and  are 
attended  with  the  happiest  effects.  In  Prussia  as  well 
as  in  France,  the  Government  attaches  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  these  Conferences,  and  sedulously  encoura- 
ges them;  and  the  holding  of  such  meetings  in  the  several  Recom- 
Districts  of  this  Province,  under  proper  regulations,  ^t"rro-^° 
would,  I  am  confident,  contribute  largely  to  the  im-  vince. 
provement  of  Teachers,  and  to  excite  in  the  public 
mind  an  increased  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  To  Teachers  such  associations  would  be 
invaluable,  and  through  them  to  the  public  at  large. 
On  this  point  the  following  remarks  of  the  Prize 
Essay  of  the  London  Central  Education  Society ^  are 
worthy  of  grave  consideration — especially  in  a  country 
where  the  Teachers  have  not  received  a  Normal 
School  training.  Mr.  Lalor  says  :  ^'  The  principle  of 
association  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  science  of 
Education.  Conferences  of  Teachers  might  be  easily 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  De])ating  Clubs  or 
Convivial  Meetings.  Induced  to  come  together  at 
proper  intervals,  and  under  judicious  arrangements, 
the  association  would  furnish  the  strongest  incentives 
to  their  zeal  and  industry.  The  sympathies  of  a 
common  pursuit,  the  interchange  of  ideas,  the  com- 
munication of  new  discoveries,  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  meeting  delighlful.  At  present,  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  most  important  kinds,  acquired  by  long 
lives  spent  in  teaching,  goes  out  of  the  world  with  its 
possessors  ;  there  being  no  easy  mode  of  communica- 
ting it  to  others;  or,  (what is,  perhaps,  more  important,) 
no  means  of  giving  it  that  degree  of  developement 
which  would  show  its  value.     Conferences  of  Teach- 
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Part  II.  ers  would  suffer  no  man's  experience  to  be  lost. 
Every  hint  would  be  taken  up  and  followed  out  by 
investigation.  The  resources  of  each  would  be  drawn 
out ;  and  men  would  learn  the  command  of  their 
powers,  and  the  manner  of  keeping  their  position  in 
society.  The  most  accomplished  minds  would  give 
a  tone  to  the  others ;  roughness  and  peculiarities  of 
manners  would  be  rubbed  off,  and  each  would  feel 
that  he  was  not  solitary  and  unconnected,  but  a 
member  of  an  important  body.  His  self-respect 
would  thus  be  increased,  and  with  it  the  estimation 
of  others  for  him.  When  men  of  common  interests 
meet  together,  the  topics  which  concern  them  most 
nearly  must  engage  a  share  of  their  attention.  If 
there  be  any  grievance  it  will  assume  a  distinct  shape 
by  discussion,  and  be  put  in  the  way  of  redress  ;  if 
any  improvement  of  condition  be  practicable,  their 
joint  consideration  will  be  most  likely  to  effect  it. 
All  this  tending  to  make  them  feel  their  own  rights 
and  strength  must  also  ensure  greater  consideration 
from  society.  The  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment, so  strikingly  displayed  in  its  organization 
of  public  education,  makes  the  utmost  use  of  this 
principle  of  association.  The  Conferences  of  School- 
masters, without  coercive  interference,  which  would 
deprive  them  of  their  chief  advantages,  are  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  by  every  means  in  its  poAver." 
Circulat-  To  detail  the  individual  efforts  which  tend  to 
ri^^must  accomplish  the  objects  of  public  instruction  in  con- 
be  chiefly  nexion  with  measures  expressly  required  by  law, 
by  means  would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  I  have  in  view  and 
of  voiunta-  excccd  my  prescribed  limits.  There  is,  however,  one 
more  of  so  general  and  vitally  important  a  character, 
that  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  it.  I  mean  the  estab- 
lishment of  Girculatiny  Libraries  in  the  various  Dis- 
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tricts,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  School  Sections.  Part  il 
To  the  attainment  of  tliis  object,  local  and  voluntary 
co-operation  is  indispensable.  Government  may 
perhaps  contribute  ;  it  may  assist  by  suggesting  re- 
gulations, and  recommending  lists  of  books  from  which 
suitable  selections  can  be  made  ;  but  the  rest  remains 
for  individual  and  local  efforts  to  accomplish.  And 
the  advantages  of  the  School  can  be  but  very  par- 
tially enjoyed,  unless  they  are  continued  and  extended 
by  means  of  books.  As  the  School  is  the  pupil's  first  Their 
teacher,  so  books  are  his  second ;  in  the  former  he  portan™* 
acquires  the  elements  of  knowledge,  in  the  latter  he  a^^  utiUty. 
acquires  knowledge  itself;  in  the  former  he  converses 
with  the  School-master, — in  the  latter  he  holds  inter- 
course with  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  all  ages, 
and  countries  and  professions,  on  all  subjects,  and  in 
every  variety  of  style.  The  School  creates  the  taste 
and  the  want,  which  books  alone  can  satisfy.  In 
conversing  with  the  wise,  the  learned,  and  the  good, 
the  mind  cannot  be  unhappy,  nor  will  it  become 
vitiated;  its  views  will  be  expanded;  its  standard 
of  manners  and  men  and  things  will  be  elevated ;  its 
feelings  will  be  refined ;  its  exertions  will  be  prompted ; 
its  practical  knowledge  will  be  matured,  and  its 
intellectual  wealth  and  power  will  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied. But  in  any  community,  few  persons  can  be 
expected  to  possess  the  means  necessary  to  procure 
anytliing  like  a  general  assortment  of  books ;  in  a 
new  and  rural  community,  perhaps  none.  One  Li- 
brary for  the  whole  of  such  community  is  the  best  sub- 
stitute. Each  one  thus  acquires  the  fruits  of  the 
united  contributions  of  all;  and  the  Teacher  and  the 
poor  man  with  his  family  participate  in  the  common 
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Part  II.    MaY  IT  PLEASE  YOUY  EXCELLENCY, 

Conciu-  I  ^^^^'^  tlms  endeavoured  to  accomplish 'the  first 

si'-'n.  part  of  the  task  assigned  me  by  Yonr  Excellency's 

distinguished  predecessor,  in  respect  to  an  efficient 
system  of  Elementary  Education,  by  attempting  to 
delineate  its  leading  features  in  the  principal  subjects 
which  it  embraces,  and  most  material  parts  of  the 
machinery  it  requires.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the 
defectiveness  of  tliis  primary  attempt  on  a  subject  so 
varied  and  complex.  Several  important  topics  and 
many  details  I  have  left  unnoticed,  either  because 
they  are  not  adapted  to  this  Province,  or  because  they 
can  be  introduced  and  discussed  to  greater  advan- 
tage in  an  ordinary  Annual  Report ;  and  most  of  the 
topics  which  I  have  introduced  have  been  merely 
explained,  without  being  professedly  discussed.  My 
object  has  been  to  describe  the  outlines — leaving  the 
filling  up  to  time  and  future  occasions.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  structure  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  furnish  the  plan,  must  be  the 
work  of  years — perhaps  of  an  age.  It  is,  however, 
a  ground  of  encouragement  and  confidence,  that  we 
are  not  left  to  rude  conjectures  or  untried  theories  in 
this  work.  For  t]\Q  prosecution  of  every  part  of  it, 
even  to  the  Ciiild's  First  Book,  the  most  trifling  ar- 
ticle of  furniture,  the  minutest  detail  of  School  order 
and  School  teaching,  we  have  the  brightest  light  of 
learning  and  experience ;  and  we  cannot  fail  of  the 
completest  success,  if  every  Legislator,  and  Ruler, 
and  Ecclesiastic,  and  Inspector,  and  Trustee,  and 
Parent  in  the  land,  will  cultivate  the  spirit  and  imi- 
tate the  example  of  the  Prussian  School  Counsellor 
Dinter,  who  commenced  forty  years  prodigous  la- 
bours, self-denials,  and  charities,  with  the  engage- 
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ment:  "  I  promised  God  that  I  would!  ook  upon  every   Part  XL 
Prussian  peasant  child  as  a  beini^  who  could  com- 
plain  of  me  before  God,  if  I  did  not  provide  him  the 
best  education,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  which  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  provide." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 
Your  Excellency's 

Most  obedient,  and 
most  humble  servant, 

EGERTON  RYERSON. 

Education  Office,  C.  W., 
March  2Gth,  1846. 
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